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LETTER XXV: 

JEseursian fe St Chmd — Porcdaln Manufactory 
at Seoe — A Dud. 

The late unfortunate Queen of France paid 
dearly for the sums expended on this chateau^ 
and M. de Calonne had not less reason to regret 
her taste. A fourth part of the money lavished 
on St Cloud would have sufficed to have hribed 
all the demagogues of France. Such is the mode 
of reasoning of the Parisian Constitutionalists. 

This place derives its name from a very re- 
mote antiquity. Clodoald, or^St. Cloud, was son 
of Clodomier, King of Orleans, and grandson of 
Clovis and St Clothilda. When his brothers 
^ete murdered by his uncles, be escaped through 
the affection of some noblemen, who conveyed 
him to a secret place, where he was educated* 
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When he arrived at man's eftate, he renounced 
the kingdom and the world. He was ordained 
prieft, by bishop Eusebius, and founded a monastery 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, at the village of 
Nogent ; which from him is now called St Cloud, 
where his tomb was to be seen befwre the Revo- 
lution, inscribed with a very ancient epitaph* 
One would not suppose that the residence of a 
royal anchorite should ever become the seat of 
regal pleasures, and afterwards the recluse den of 
a ferocious usurper. 

We proceeded along the high road to Versailles, 
which at a short distance from Paris we quitted, 
and took the route to the right, leading directly 
to St. Cloud. It is situated at about two leagues 
from Paris, and is at all times an agreeable ride* 
The chateau stands on a most delightful emi- 
nence, . commanding froni the esplanade, a full 
view of the capital and adjacent country, and tlie 
river Seine, which widens at this part, meanders 
slowly beside the groves of trees which are planted 
along its southern banks. During.the life of the 
late Queen, the paintings in the gallery, the mag- 
nificence of the furniture in all the apartments, 
and the beauty of the walks, waters and qiascadeSy 
made St Cloud a point of attraction for all fo- 
jt^gners. But the paintings and the furniture have 
been since removed; and the place is now fitting' 
ijp in ^. most costly style for the residence of the 
Virst Consul. . It is his intention to hold his court 

here 
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hei*e occasionally, and to enrich it with some 
choice pictures from the National Gallery at the 
Louvre. I have also been informed, that he means 
to make it the dep6t for all the gold and silver 
utensils, and other valuable articles and jewels 
ivhich he stole out of private houses during his 
campaign in Italy. A considerable quantity of 
plate which he pilfered from the churches, and 
from individuals, having particular marks upon 
them by M'hich their respective owners might be 
recognized, he has with great prudence sent to a 
silversmith to be melted, and wrought into salvers, 
and other domestic vessels, with" his initials, lest 
his thefts might be detected, which might afford 
occasion for awkward remarks upon so great a 
personage as the conqueror of Europe and of 
France. When the whole shall have thus under- 
gone the requisite fusion and preparation, the 
Consular family will always be served with gold 
and silver. From the new arrangements and re- 
parations that are taking place at St Cloud, it 
promises to be a very sumptuous mansion, in 
every respect suited to the accommodation of its 
most sublime and illustrious tenant. 

The cascade, or rather the water-works, are in 
a perfect state of preservation; and they are to 
play once in three weeks for the amusement of 
the Parisian populace. According to an estimate 
'which I have obtained of tlie expence of eapb ex^ 
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&ibition^ I find, that this agreeable passe-Ums 
will amount only to the trifling sum of twelve 
thousand seren hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, which is a mere bagatelle for a republic, 
so rich and opulent, and commercial as that of 
France. The water-works of Marli, which cost 
near 200,0001 sterling, are to be destroyed in 
order to increase the celebrity of those which or- 
nament the imperial residence ; so that the po« 
pulace are greatly indebted to the First Consul, 
both for his strict attention to public economy, 
and to the gratification of their little innocent 
pleasures. A spectacle is the chief delight which 
absorbs the soul of a Parisian, and it must be 
confessed, no man understands better than Bona- 
parte, the art of humouring their taste. He is 
the greatest showman in Europe, and one is at a 
loss which most to admire, his omniscience, his 
disinterestedness, or his benevolence. Doubtless, 
he will occasionally pay nocturnal visits to the 
shrine of Henry HI. who was assassinated at St 
Cloud by the Jacobin Clement, and whose heart 
la deposited on a wreathed column under the coir 
legiate church. There he will acquire a whole- 
some lesson for the midnight meditations of his 
waking thoughts, and in the true spirit of a phi- 
losg^^er, and a member of the National Institute, 
hoi may lieav^ a sigh at the dizzy elevation, of hn- 
man gr^Atneea, and ^rAdm with that masterly 

genius, 
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genius*, ** O eloqtient, just, and mi^tey des&i 
whom none have dared; thou hast done; and 
whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast 
cast out of the world, and despised. Thou hart 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man ; and po- 
vered it all over with these too narrow words— 
Hic Jacet!" 
I have ihore than once had occasion to animad* 
vert on the facilities opened to licentiousness and 
debauchery in almost every place of public re- 
fiort, in or near the accursed metropolis of France. 
There is a circumference of wickedness traced 
within twelve miles of that hellish spot, seeminglj^ 
on purpose to prevent the unwary youth frym 
escaping the bounds of infection. If disgusted 
with the lewd courses of the Parisians, you with- 
draw a few miles into the country, ,under thg 
hope of breathing a purer moral atmosphere, ypu 
are assailed by the Bying squadrons of Satan, and 
at every step fresh inventions cast a pestilential 
air around you. No repose, no intermission, no 
time for reflection is allowed to the voluptuous 
inhabitant of Paris ; but all the sorcery and blaii- 

♦ Sir Walter Rawleigh, who possessed one of the greatest 
minds human nature ever produced, ends his history of the 
world on the victory of Paulus iEmilius over Perseus, king 
of Macedon, with the memorable passage I have cited aboijj, 
and which I would advise the First Consul to have inscribed 
(}p every piece of plate in his palace, 

3 3 dishmenta 



didbiinents of vice are conjured up, and spread be- 
fore him. Of this melancholy truth, you cannot 
Jiave a more complete confirmation, than from 
the detail of ^vhat I saw in the village. 

St. Cloud being ia the neighbourhood of Paris, 
land only 9. pleasant promenade from that capital, 
it is of course frequented by the Sunday devotees 
of pleasure, who assemble here with their mis- 
tresses to drink the sparkling champagne, or who 
frequent the place to meet their Pbrynes and Aji- 
pasias. But it is chiefly the resort of young per- 
gons of botli sexes, who after wandering about the 
charijiipg walks, retire to an auberge, at the foot 
^pf the bridge, where there lare a number of little 
hermitages, in the style of English tea-gardens, in 
which they prqcure refreshments. These hermi" 
tages are, however, refinements on the dull, in- 
sipid morality of British rural architecture, because 
in France it is a prevailing maxim, that elegant 
vice is preferable to dull virtue ; a maxim, which 
isiti every respect, simple and clear, because it is 
fashipnable. Into one of these little box^s we 
were ushered, for the purpose of taking some re- 
freshment ! After we had rested awhile, as I was 
throwing my eyes about the apartment, I per- 
ceived a small door; which seemed to invite the 
hand of curiosity, I opened it, when behold ! -- 

The English language is extremely defective in 
that avienity of diction which enables a French-. 
juan to delineate in so uprightly a manner, the 

objects 
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objects that give pleasure to his lascivious and 
polluted soul. I must therefore lengthen my mo- 
nosyllables. Confounded at what 1 saw, I re- 
solved to pursue my researches, and see whether 
we might not have been introduced into the hut 
by mistake. Accordingly, I issued forth, arid ex- 
amined successively, above twenty other of these 
caverns of iniquity. They were all precisely upon 
the same plan, and with the same views, only a 
few surpassed the rest in decoration and libidinous 
scenery. 

A very little examination soon convinced me 
for what nefarious purposes they were constructed ; 
and on my inquiring of the mistress of the place, 
why so many little bed-rooms were annexed to 
these boxes, which seemed by no means calculated 
for rest, she replied with a cool, unruffled counte- 
nance, untainted by the blush of modesty, that 
they were for the accommodation of such ladies 
and gentlemen who came to St. Cloud to regale 
themselves with a private tt^te-ii-t^te together. 

From this haunt of sensuality we hastened 
through the wood on foot, and arrived at a gate 
exactly opposite the celebrated Porcelain manu- 
factory of Seve, which is at all times open to the 
inspection of the public. The manufacture of 
Porcelain is in every respect well adapted to the 
genius of the French ; they possess more than any 
other people, dexterity in getting up small wares, 
and they excel all nations in the fabrication of 

B 4 brittle 
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brittle articles. For a long period of time tbey 
have directed the fashions of Europe, and, ac- 
cording to all appearances, they will maintain 
their empiiie for ages to come. Whatever is 
light, airy, and elegant, suits the vivacity of this 
people; while they neglect domestic comforts, 
they are passionately fond of external af>pear» 
ances, which they indulge in to an exce«s that 
often deprives them of more subatabtial enjoy>* 
inents. Hence, fee eemme/tcihl gcftiw of ih^ 
nation is directed chiefly to the manufacture Df 
pleasing baubles, by mealnu^ of which ttey give the 
ton to Europe, and levy contributkms of ])raide 
and money on the most saturnine ijf its mha'- 
bitants. 

In the knowledge of itidt Wm capacities, and 
in the perseverance with which they pursue the 
means of turning them to account^ the French 
are entitled to much commendation. Give them 
only time and fair play, and their ingenuity and 
industiy will accomplish miracles* All the manu<- 
factories which 1 have seen in France have a 
reference to this principle. They are ambitious 
of becoming rich by pleasing the world, and they 
are most pleased with themselves when they fiijd 
^hey are the instruments by whom pleasure is <;om- 
municated to others. 

After these remarks, you will almost anticipate 
the observation which I have to offer on the ma- 
nufactory of Seve ; that it contains not a single 
4 article 
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aititte tha^t is useful or necessary to the comforts 
of social life. It is one blaze of oruament and 
luxury; bat it is tiot the less respectable on thi^ 
axxroont, fyt this species of luxury never injures 
a iiatio;n{ on the contrary, it contributes essen* 
t^ly to its wealth and prosperity, by giving em- 
ployment to vast numbers of people, and what* 
ever creates industry, extends, at the same time, 
Ihe empire of morality. 

The range of apartments in which tiie Porce- 
lain is exhibited, is extensive,;, a few groupes of 
figures of exquisite beauty and workmanship, 
are in glass cases, but all tiie other articles are 
exposed to the touch of tiie visitor ; and you are 
allowed to handle and examine them as long as 
you think proper. In general, the price is af- 
fixed to each article, and no abatement whatever 
is ttade to purchasers by retail. At present, there 
is no great demand for the Porcelain manufac- 
tured htte ; the person who exhibited the manu- 
factoty, complained that the trade was very 
dull and heavy, but he expected that the 
general peace would open a vent for the ai*ti- 
cles. The prices have risen 20 per cent in 
consequence of this expectation, which, in ray 
opinion, is a very injudicious policy, for this 
advance must operate as a total exclusion to a 
very numerous and important class of Society, 
vhio would otherwise give the preference to the 

articles 
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articles of this manufactory. Besides, the dura* 
tion of the late war has caused an overstock of 
articles, which ought at all hazards, to be put 
into immediate circulation, as the expence of 
finishing the Porcelain is considerable ; and so 
ipuch capital, interest^ and profit laying dead> 
Uiust defeat the advantages to be derived from the 
manufactory. It is this circumstance alone, that 
is the true cause of the stagnation which they 
lament. If they were to reduce the value of their 
manufactures until ^ they had brought them into 
demand, they might afterwards raise their prices 
gradually, and the wives and mistresses of all those 
legislators, prefects, generals, commissaries, and 
other freebooters, who are gorged with the spoils 
of conquered countries, would frequent Seve, 
much in the same manner as Bond Street is the 
favourite lounge of our ladies of haut-ton, and 
our demireps of fashion. The highest price of 
any article we saw, was 201. sterling for a single 
plate, a sum that my companions, who are better 
judges than I can pretend to be, thought exorbi* 
tant 

I maintain, that the Porcelain manufactured at 
Derby will stand a comparison with that at Seve. 
If the latter be more pellucid and delicate in its 
white colour, the finishing of the figures is equal, 
if not superior, at the former. I saw, some 
years ago, at Derby, a desert-service, manuf9,c- 
tured for the Prince of Wales, each plate having 

a sepa- 
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^ separate view of the different prospects in Dove 
Dale, and other parts of Derbyshire ; and as far 
as my recollection goes, I have not found any 
thing so beautifully executed at Seve. It must; 
however, be acknowledged, that the vox populi 
assigns the palm of superiority to the latter. 

Having gone over the whole of this elegant ex- 
hibition, at which we experienced the greatest 
politeness and attentions, we returned through the 
walks of St Cloud, and getting into our carriage, 
which was waiting for us at the entrance of the 
caves of voluptuousness, we drove off for Paria, 
through the Bois de Boulogne.- 

On our waty, we saw several per§oas carrying 
away tlie dead body of General D'Estaing, who 
bad just been shot by General Regnier, in a duel 
The cause of the quarrel arose in Egypt, where 
both these officers served with great distinction. 
D'Estaing was an able officer, and is much re- 
gretted ; but Regnier, is possessed of very splen- 
did abilities, and has displayed an acute and 
penetrating genius, as well as an happy talent of \ 
observation, in an admirable account which he 
has sent to the Agricultural Society, concerning | 
the state of Agriculture and Society in Egypt 

This unfortunate affair does not excite the sen- 
sation here, which the death of a fighting booby 
causes in London, Duelling is by no means so 
frequent as under the monarchy; the point of 
honour being little understood by the republican 

noblesc 
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tiobtes. Bot^ when tfaey shall have seen a iitde 
good company^ the system will be revived, as they 
are extremely fond of aping the manners, and even 
the follies of the old nobility. 

General Regnier will not be prosecuted, as the 
laws of this country take no cognizance of sudden- 
deuth. Duelling is not even mentioned in the 
penal code. He is said to be waiting with impa- 
tience the arrival of Abdallah Menou in Paris^ 
in order to have a shot at him also ; and it is 
rumoured, tiiat the Mussulman keeps out of the 
way, OQ purpose to avoid the comh.at I think 
he acts wisely, for Reguier is a capital marks* 
man, and u^ss Menou contrives to appease 
inn, it is 'very probable that the former will send 
Jbim among the Houri, very much against his 
indination. 
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LETTER XX VL 
Establishments for Public Instruction. 

Above one hundred and eighty different 
speeches and reports had been printed on the 
subject of Public Instruction, before any national 
school had been established. Some pf these were 
charged with wild fire, and others were composed 
more to display the ingenuity of the author than 
to benefit the state. In old France, there were 
more universities^ colleges, and public schools; 
and knowledge was communicated at a cheaper 
rate, than in any other part of the world. All 
these were overthrown by the Jacobin Revolution} 
and the funds or estates allotted to their support 
were confiscated, sold, or squandered on the ad- 
venturers, civil and military, who figured on the 
theatre of the French Republia 

The necessity of making some provision for the 
instruction of youth was at length universally felt, 
and out of a chaos of systems and schemes, some* 
thing approaching to common sense, was finally 
adopted as a temporary expedient; for to this 
hour there is no general plan of education in the 
country, and those institutions which I am now 
about to describe, are , calculated, with the ^- 
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ception of the central and polytechnic Schools, 
for persons of mature age. > 

There are only three central schools in Paris, 
and their organization is so defective that it may 
be justly doubted, whether it would not be doing 
a service to the cause of literature, if they weve 
suppressed. For, notwithstanding that to each 
of them are attached a library, mathematical in- 
struments, and a botanic garden ; the mode of 
conveying instruction muSt defeat the object of 
their institution. The abstract sciences and his- 
tory fill up tlie whole course of education until the 
pupils are eighteen years of age. Geography, 
without which history cannot be understood, is not 
taught; there is no professor of foreign languages; 
and only one lecturer on the ancient tongues, who 
for an hour and a half reads daily a critical excur- 
sion, rather for his own amusement than for the 
advantage of his pupils, so that ancient literature 
cannot be said to be cultivated at all. The other 
professors discharge their duties in a manner 
equally exceptionable.; nothing is left to the la- 
bours of the scholar, • his understanding is not in 
the least exercised ; he is only required to possess 
a supernatural memory. Public lectures are ad- 
mirable methods of communicating -science, par- 
ticularly experimental science, to those who have 
previously made themselves acquainted with its 
dements; but to teach the abstract sciences to 
boys,, merely by reading dissertations to them, is 

much 
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much the same as attempting to teach them the 
more abstruse parts of arithmetic, or to demon- 
strate a problem of Euclid without pen, ink, and 
paper. I conclude therefore, that these central 
schools are of no manner of use, but serve rather 
to display an idle ostentation on the part of the 
government, a parade of useless erudition on the 
part of the professor; and to nurture consum- 
mate ignorance and vanity in the scholar. 

However, when the pupils have some how or 
other gone through their classes^ they are removed 
to the Polytechnic school, which is the Parisian 
university. This change is certainly in their fa- 
vour because they obtain by it nearly ten pounds 
sterling a year, which is a sum nqt to be despised 
by the future Receivers General of Europe. 
About four hundred boys are here finishing; 
Lebrun, not Charles Francois, the Consul, but 
Ponce-Denys-Ecouchard, the poet, and member 
of the National Institute, is the principal admi- 
oistrator. These members of the Institute bur- 
row every where ; it is a matter of no small im- 
portance to obtain a seat in their hall, for it is the 
anti-chamber to wealth, fame, and pow^r. At this 
Polytechnic school, laboratories, mechanical work- 
shops, a drawing-room, and philosophical appa- 
ratus are provided for the use of .the pupils. 

. From this account of the state of Public In- 
struction in the capital, you may form a tofer^ble 
judgnaent of the progressive marchis de Vesprit 

humam^ 
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humain^ in the provinces. If a young persosi ii 
ambitiouS' of ^^cquiring the eleinents of science, 
he must not look to the c«Qtral schools for as- 
sistance, but he must work tit home, and employ 
masters^ who are to be found in abundance, and 
who will do him justice, though they we v no silk 
scarfs, and are not members of the National lib 
fititute. When he i^ll have completed bis course% 
then he may attend the lectures of any of those 
proiessors who give public lectures in any of the 
achools which I shall now proceed to enumerate ; 
and here I feel it incumbent on me to recommend 
them most strenuously to the attention of every 
person who visits Paris with a view to instruction; 
The professors are all men well chosen^ adepts in 
the sciences which they are appointed to teachj and 
justly celebrated throughout Europe for their 
profouad researches into the respective scienees 
which they have cultivated. 

I begin with the Geographical school under 
the direction of M. Riche Prony, member of the 
National Institute, in the class of Mechanical 
Arts. In this school, the science of Geography 
is well taught^ theoretically smd experimentally, 
and the mode of drawing maps and plans scien- 
tifically explained. Twenty pupils are admitted 
upon this establishment, with salaries, after they 
have completed their studies at the Polytechnic 
school. 

The 
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The school of Roads and Bridges, is also under 
the direction of M, Prony. This very useful in- 
titution was founded by Trudaine, during the 
monarchy, and contains a valuable collection of 
models. Thirty-six Polytechnicans are received 
into this school, with an annual stipend of eight 
hundred and forty livres. Le Sage, of the class 
of Natural History and Mineralogy in the Na- 
tional Institute, is the superintendant 

The school of Naval Architecture, is also an 
institution of the old monarchy. Fifteen hundred 
livres is the annual salary allotted to each Poly- 
technican admitted here. Filtz, is the mathe- 
matical professor, Pomet the professor of Naval 
Architecture; La Place, {encore un membre dc 
VInstitut) of the class of Geometry in the Institute, 
is the examiner ; and Borda and Dudin are the 
directors. There are several beautiful models and 
plans in the collection of this school. 

The school of Medicine, contains above a thou- 
sand students, t^^^enty professors, a modeller in 
wax, and a designer. Thouret and Sue *, De- 
sessartz and Sabatir are the most distinguished 
lecturers. This large and extensive building merits 
the name of a Museum, as it is filled with a vast 
collection of anatomical preparations and chi- 
rurgical instruments, a large library, amphitheatre, 
and laboratory. 

• M. Sue possesses also a very beautiful private Anato- 
mical Museum. 

vojC. II. c The 
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Tlie schocJl of Pharmacy, is attended by most 
of the students in the former; it has a botanic 
gardqn, in which lectures are delivered in phar- 
macy, natural history and chemistry, by several 
©f the professors from the school of Medicine* 
These two institutions ought to be united. 

The Mineral school, containing a more beau- 
tiful, rich, and extensive collection of minerals^ 
than is to be met with in all the cabinets of the^ | 
world united together, is magnificence itself. The ! 
miBerals alone completely fill six capacious apart- 
ments f and they are arranged with such astonish- 
ing nicety, judgment, and elegance, that they 
command the highest raptures of admiration. The 
decorations of the rooms are uncommonly splendid, 
displaying the utmost refinement of delicacy and 
taste. Besides minerals, there are a multitude 
of designs, plans of pits and mines, and models 
of every kind of machinery employed in working 
them. Twenty pupils are admitted into this ex- 
celleftt establishment, with considerable salaries*. 
Vauquelin of the class of Chemistry in the Na- 
tional Institute, is the Inspector of the Laboratory, 
and the learned AW}6 Hauy, is the superintendant 
of the Minerals, and is now occupied on a large 
work upon the subject of Mineralogy. The lec- 
ture-room i^ a model of beauty and elegance ^ 

♦ These appointments may be compared to the Fellow- 
ships at our Vmversities, thou^ they are not so well paid. 

1 and 
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^ttd the brilliancy of the Minerals gives it the air 
of an hall of Diamonds. Nothing can exceed the 
splendour of the stair-case leading to it^ or the 
happy disposition and beauty of the whole edifice. 
This place is also appropriated to the National 
Mint 

Amidst the various species of minerals in this 
collection, it is extraordinary that it has not been 
enriched by diflferent specimens of our Derbyshire 
spar. I believe these are the only deficiencies in 
the whole cabinet; and yet no measures have 
been taken to supply them. The mineralogists of 
Paris have even gone so far as to express their 
igporance concerning them. No one can doubt 
the profound knowledge of M, Hauy in this branch 
of science, but he has been shewn specimens 
5vhich were wholly new to him. 

Mr. Mawe, of Derby, who has established iii' 
Tavistock-street, London, a very large repository 
for all kinds of* English minerals, particularly 
those, extracted from the mines of Derbyshire, and 
who has devoted many years to the study of mi«- 
neralogy, is now in this capital, endeavouring, if 
possible, to introduce the British spar, as an ar- 
ticle of commerce. His exhibition has attracted 
the attention of the learned and the curious, but 
he has not hitherto found much encouragement. 
He assured me, that the French mineralogists were 
startled at some ot the articles which he produced, 
c 2 From 
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From this circumstance, I am inclined to think, 
he will finally succeed in his- adventure *. 

The college of France, in the Place de Cambrai, 
has survived the storms of the Revolution, and 
still maintains its ancient reputation. It has se- 
venteen professors, who are men of the greatest 
merit and celebrity in the republic of letters. La- 
lande, one of the ablest astronomers in Europe, is 
the professor of Astronomy; La Croix, the most 
profound geometrician in the world, is professor 
of Mathematics ; and our estimable friend, De la 
jVfetherie, is professor of Natural History. The 

* Since my return to England, INIr. Mawe lias informed 
me, that he has completely failed in his object. He was 
repeatedly with De la Metherie and M. Ilauy, who expressed 
the greatest anxiety for the introduction of the British mi- 
nerals into France. The latter went so far as to solicit the 
government to permit their importation. Mr. Mawe applied 
also to Chaptal, the Minister of the Interior, and who, as a 
scientific nian, could not oppose so rational a proposition. 
However, after having expended several montlis in waiting 
attendance, and in solicitations, he received a letter from 
M. Chaptal, (which I have seen) stating, that he was at li- 
berty to do any thing conformably to the laws of France ; 
which was as much as telling him to betake himself home ; 
because the laws of France do not admit the importation of 
any wrought articles from England. Indeed, Mr. Mawe was 
afterwards told, that he might import as large a quantity of 
the unwrought materials as he thought convenient, but that 
they must be positively wrought by Frenchmen. As this 
amounted to an absolute prohibition, he returned to England 
immiediately. 

learning 
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learning of this college embraces the whole range 
of human science; Chemistry, Public Law, Ethics» 
Ancient and Oriental Languages, Poetry, and 
French Literature are publickly tauglit here to 
crowded auditories. 

The Veterinary school at Alfort, near Cha- 
renton, contains a very fine collection of curious 
anatomical preparations of different domestic ani- 
mals. It is under the superintendence of a J dry 
of Instruction, and M. Huzard, of the National 
Institute, is a distinguished member of it 

All these different establishments, which honour 
a nation, are supported entirely at the expence 
of the state ; the professors are paid out of the ^ 
public revenues, and students of all ages and 
countries are at liberty to consult their libraries, . 
and attend their lectures, free of any expence. , 
Institutions of the description of those I have enu- 
merated, bespeak their own praise. They il- 
lustrate the magnificence and power of a nation, 
better than Consular Guards and Spies of Police; 
they invite the inquisitive traveller to prolong his 
residence in the capital, and they allure the foreign 
student to crown his labours by an attendance at 
those public lessons, which are delivered gratu- . 
itously,by the most eminent philosophers of Europe. 
As I before observed, these establishments are not 
in the least calculated for youth, or for those who 
have not overstepped the bounds of elementary 
knowledge. They may inspire them with a laud- 
c 3 able 
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able spirit of emulation, but they arc beyon4 
the reach of juvenile or vulgar understandings. 
Upon the whole, I never took up my pen with 
greater pleasure than when I sat down to write 
this letter, and I never laid it aside with more re-' 
gret than I do at concluding it. 
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LETTER XXVII. . 

TTie Military School — Champ de Mars — The Ma- 
nufactory of the Gobelins— Municipal Hall — 
Crarjde MeubJe. 

Jl he Military school, erected in 1751, after the 
desigps of Gabriel, has not suffered by the Re- 
volution, the reason of which is obvious; it was 
used as a barrack for soldiers. It is seen to 
most advantage from the road leading to Ver- 
sailles, on the opposite side of the Seine. The 
prospect thence is extremely pleasing, as you have, 
at one view, the Champ de Mars, fenced by a 
double row of trees, extending from the bank of 
the river to the Military school, by which it is 
traversed at its extremities, and a little to the 
left, the Hospital of Invalids and its gardens. 
But the effect is by no means so grand when you 
approach the place itself. It is now converted 
into a barrack for the regiment of Consular Horse 
Guards, commanded by Baauharnois, and there 
is very little to be seen or said about it We were 
permitted to walk round the piazzas that en- 
circle the court, beneath which, the soldiers were 
sleeping in groupes. Such a solemn stillness 
reigned throughout the whole building, that we 
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might have fancied ourselves in a convent of 
Benedictins. 

. The Champ de Mars*, which many people have 
mistaken for a Campus Martius, is noW the dull- 
est and most solitary spot near Paris. Formerly, 
the altar of Federation stood on its centre, but 
now every monument of the best time of the Re- 
volution is levelled with the ground. Those who 
were witnesses of the ceremonial of the Federation, 
wuU find full scope for meditation, as they traverse 
this field ; and when we reflect upon the many 
philosophical, conventional, and directorial an- 
ticks and commentaries on rapine and bloodshed 
which have been exhibited and practised here, it 
will be admitted, that it is worth the trouble of 
visiting. All the blasphemous pantomimes which 
were performed in commemoration of the saa- 
guinary freaks of the Republic, were reprei^ented 
on the Champ de Mars. The pencil of David 
has been often employed on the scenery, and the 
pen of Chenier ran with blood as he composed 
the Paeans of Jacobinism. By way of an under 
plot, fancy you are present when Maximilian 
Robespierre descends from the mountain, and with 
a lighted torch sets fire to the altar of Atheism, 
while all the people exclaim, ^' There is a God ! 

* Or Field of March, so called, because the assemblies 
of the people were held there in early ages. The mouth of 
March, or the beginning of May, was generally the time of 
those meetings* 

Long 
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Long live Robespierre ! Long live the National 
Convention !" — All this sounds like fiction; a sp- 
ber man will think it too poetical to be true, yet 
every particular which I hav^ mentioned, actually 
took place on this very field. 

The manufactory of the Gobelins still exists, 
though its productions are in no request, and 
have even grown out of fashion. It is kept up 
at the expence of the nation, in the same man- 
ner as it was formerly maintained by the court. 
During the monarchy it was in a very thriving 
condition, and consequently the number of work- 
men far exceeded those at present employed. The 
dififerent apartments contain many very beautiful 
tapestries, taken from originiil paintings of French 
artists, but they can find no purchasers. Nothing 
can be more exquisite than the colouriag and ac- 
curate workmanship of the articles produced here; 
e single piece requires two or three years labour, 
and the price generally amounts to about three 
hundred pounds sterling. But the workmen are not 
paid more than three »hillings a day each for their 
sedentary and tasteful occupation. This may be 
easily accounted for, as the manufactory belongs 
to the government, and there is no sale whatever 
of its works. It is, Ijowever, praiseworthy in the 
government, to maintain, at its own expense, this 
establishment, without which, the manufactory, 
and perhaps the art itself, would fall to decay. 
Fashions are changing constantly, and perhaps 

the 
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fhe Gobelins may aigain have its day. Gilles 
Gobelin, of Rheims^ a celebrated dyer, erected 
the manufactory . during the reign of Francis I. 
There is a statue in imitation of the Belvidere 
Apollo, fixed at the extremity of one of the apart- 
ments, adoiirably executed, and which I have 
heard some pet^ons compare to the original. 

The Hotel de Ville, or Municipal Hall, is worthy 
of a traveller's attention, on account of its an- 
tiquity, and its having been the focus of many 
extraordinary events. It was built in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and contains a 
very extensive range of apartments. After the 
10th of August, I79^y all the inscriptions and 
ancient ornaments were taken down, and others 
more conformable with the spirit of the times, 
substituted in their room. When the king was 
brought from Versailles to Paris, by the mob ap- 
pointed for that purpose, he was exhibited at one 
of the windows of this hall to the populace, and 
M. Bailly, the astronomer, and mayor of the city, 
told him it was a fine day, and presented him with 
a National cockade as a bouquet. This was the 
place where Robespierre retreated after he had 
been outlawed, and in front of it is the lamp iron 
which enriched the French language with a new 
word* Here the red flag, with the inscription, 
Citoyens, lapatrie est en danger^ was first unfurled, 
if^nd served as the signal of septemberizations and 

massa- 



massacre; and here the Guillotine is preserved 
for the inspection of the curious. 

Twelve years ago, the Garde Meuble was one 
of the principal curiosities which attracted the 
attention of foreigners. The apartments were 
filled with ancient armoury, national and foreign, 
-rare tapestries, after the cartoons and designs of 
Durer, Lucas of Leyden, Julius Romano, Raphael, 
Le Brun and Coypel; precious vases; presents 
from ambassadors ; jewels, pearls, diamonds, and 
a multitude of other rich and valuable articles. la 
the month of September, 17 9i, a band of thieves 
broke into the halls, and carried off a great 
quantity of their rjches, among other things, the 
Pitt diamond, the largest belonging to the crown. 
However, there are still some precious antiques 
remaining, such as the sword of Henry IV^ 
the spontoon of Paul y« and the polished ar- 
mour worn by Francis I. at the battle of Pavia^ 
with which on the day of the capture of. the 
Bastille, a cobler ©f the Fauxbourg St Antoine, 
then on guard, completely caparisoned himself, to 
the utter astonishment of the spectators* The ex- 
terior of this vast edifice has not suffered by the 
blows of the Revolution. I have not yet learnt 
|o whajt purj>ose government intend to convert it 
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LETTER XXVIIL 
The Comervatory of Arts and Machines. 

1 HE ravages of the Revolution had completely 
laid waste the whole of France, and no encourage- 
ment being afforded to inventive genius, except* 
ing as far as it related to the arts of war and 
desolation, the labours of the most eminent artists 
were either suspended or transferred to foreign 
countries. It was not to be expected that the 
murderers of Lavoisier would become the patrons 
of arts and useful sciences ; much less that the 
ingenious mechanic should answer with the artist 
of antiqtuty, " the noise of arms has not inter- 
rupted my labours, for Demetrius wages war on 
the Rhodians, and not against the arts." 

In ancient times, the boldest warriors were 
disarmed by the voice of philosophy, and the tri- 
umphantgeneral never disdained to pay homage 
to the retreats of science and literature. When 
Pompey, the conqueror of Mithridates, of Africa, 
and of Asia, who disputed with Caesar the empire 
of the world, approached the threshold of fosi- 
donius, he laid down his fasces, the emblem of 
his power, his ambition, and his laurels, at the 
gate of the philosopher, with whom he was going 
to converse, leaving it a doubt amongst sages, 

which 
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which was the greatest of the two, the philosopher 
or the conqueror. Such was the politeness of 
ancient times. But, if Rome possessed only one 
Memmius, France has produced hw hundreds: 
In the short space of ten years, they have dona 
more injuries to the useful arts than- all the Alarici 
and the Omars of antiquity. 

However, they had not proceeded very far in 
the route of devastation, when a few enlightened 
men, who perceived the -alarming extent of the 
mischief threatened to be entailed -• upon pos- 
terity, courageously opposed theiF further pro* 
gress, aud though they could not prevent the 
evil, they adopted the most provident precautions 
to stop its fury. 

Accordingly, through the indefatigable exertions 
of Bii^op Gr6goire, the National Convention^ 
on the nth of October, 1794, decreed the esta- 
blishment of a Conservatory of arts, whose ob)e<A 
was to collect machines, utensils, designs, descrip^ 
tions, and experiments relative to the improve- 
ment of industry, and to diffuse the knowledge ef 
them throughout the republic. But it was one 
thing to decree, and another to execute. By an 
inconceivable remissness, the execution of that law 
was suspended for three years. National edifices 
were often granted by dint of favour to useless 
projectors, while the Conservatory of Arts could 
nbt obtain a place whcrdn to display its riches 
and means of instruction, Origoire has repeat- 
- • edly 
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edly told me^ t;hal a crowd of respectable ardzarti^ 
supposing that as he trad the reporter in thei 
business^ ^he could accelerate the establishment of 
^e institution^ have often^«pplied to him with the 
bitterest complaints^ that every thing was dope for 
the agreeable arts, bttt nothing for those which are 
useful J 

: On the l6tU of December, 1795, ttoe Executive 
Pirectpry sent a message to the Council of Five 
Hi^ndred, ilesiring that a portion c^f the former 
Abbey of St Martin should be apipropriated to 
^s object Almost a year after t^ message^ 
the Council resolved that no other evjiifnce should 
he imurrcd for the Conservatory than what zvas 
necessary to prevent the instruments from goings 
to decay n This magnanimous, economical, politic, 
and philodppbical decaree, by which a few pounds 
were saved, by suffering wh£tt had cost thousands 
to go to ruin, was soon called in question; because, 
for want of a proper depot, the immense and in- 
valuable quantity of objects which had been ac- 
cumulated, could not be preserved; and the funds 
necessary to set the institution in motion, would 
prove to be laid out to the greatest interest from 
the influence which it would have over national 
industry. 

At length a decree passed on the 7th of May, 
1797, by which the three depots where the in- 
struments had been, distributed; namely, at the 
I«ouvre, in the Rue Charonne, and in the Rue de^ 

I'Universit^ 
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i'Universite, were united into one, at the ci-def-^ 
vant abbey, St. Martin des Champs, in which th6 
municipal administration of the fifth juridical di*^ 
vision of Paris transact its business ; and the sum 
of fifty-six thousand nine hundred livres was ap* 
propriated for the reparations of the building, thd 
purchase of the land, and the indemnity ac- 
corded to the renter. 

Thus finally organized, the Conservatory of 
Arfs presents a splendid accumulation of useful 
machines, always open for the inspection and im- 
provement of the public According to the plan 
of the institution, it contains, or should contain, 
all the instruments of those arts, by the help of 
which men may nourish, clothe^ lodge, and de- 
fend themselves ; and it maintains a correspond- 
ence with all parts of the worlds The machines 
which Pajot d'Ozembr^y gave to the ancient aca- 
demy of sciences, and those which were added to 
them by that learned body, as well as the greater 
part of the beautiful models which composed the 
gallery of mechanical arts, belonging to the late 
Duke of Orleans, are now all collected in the 
Conservatory. Besides these, there are above five 
hundred machines, bequeathed to the govern- 
ment in 1783, by the celebrated Vaucansori, to 
whom the French nation is as much indebted as 
to Olivier de Serres, and Bernard Palissy, the 
fathers of French agriculture and chemistry. 
The collection of Vaucanspa comprizes many in- 
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genious machioes for the preparation of threading 
materials, for carding and spinning cotton, twist- 
ing silk, and all kinds of weaving ; shuttles for 
ribbands and lace; instruments for knitting for 
stuflfs of different colours, and for fabricating at 
the same time several pieces in the same loom. 
These models have already multiplied the num^ 
ber of cotton spinners. One of these machines, 
which Vaucanson invented out of pique against 
the Lyonese, is remarkable for its singularity. 
An ass, by turning a capstan, set in motion the 
shuttles and every part of the loom, and manu* 
factured a drugget with flowers, a pattern of 
which has been preserved. Here are, also, the 
tools which Vaucanson used in the construction 
of his machines. The one employed for making 
iron chains is so simple, that a workman, in less 
than half an hour, may begin to use it. The 
strength of man is increased an hundred fold by 
such inventions. 

In addition to these collections, there is an im- 
mense number of machines relative to agricul- 
tural labours, such as draining irrigation, prepara- 
tion of oil, according to the Dutch process, &c, 
&c. ; also the ingenious machines^ with which 
paper money has been fabricated, among which, 
is the mechanical arithmetician or marker, of 
Kicher, which, by a single motion of an entire 
printing-press, performs all the changes of num- 
bers. 
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bers, in the natural order of the cyphers, from 1 
to 9999. 

The Corservatory contains also machines for 
twisting tobacco, which were taken from on board' 
•English vessels, as well aa a very important chart 
of the coast of North America^ executed by order 
of our government It has been also enriched 
by the discoveries of those French savmis, those 
learned robbers of the National Institute, who 
composed the board of plunderers, that followed' 
the victorious marches of the Republican armies in' 
Holland and Italy. Whole waggon-loads of in- 
struments of husbandry have been filched from, 
their proprietors, and transmitted to this National' 
Reservoir, by those industrious and indefatigable 
literary thieves, citizens Thouin, Faujas, Leblond, 
Bertholet, Barth^lemy, Monge, Moitte, and De 
My. 

Among the more recent inventions, are, the 
whitening of linen by oxygenous muriatic acid, 
by Bertholet ; the manufacture of Minium, by' 
Oliver; Seguln's method of preparing l^eather 
ill a few days, which formerly underwent a pre- 
paratipn of two years; and a Barometer, by*^ 
Conte, one of the Conservators, wherein the' 
weight alone of the mercm^ serves to denote, with 
great precision, that of th(3 atmosphere. 

The mechanical part of the *arts and handicrafts, 
the construction of Machines, and the best finished' 
utensils, their mode of acting, the distribution and' 
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combination of their motion, and the employment 
of their power, are explained by Leroi, Molard, and 
Cont6, who are the Conservators; and the de- 
signs are executed by Beuvelot. This method 
of instruction, with the models at hand, is pre- 
ferable to a thousand didactic lectures. 

It is intended to add to the machines, specimens 
of the produce of French and foreign manufac- 
tures, in order that they may be compared to- 
gether; a drawing of each machine, and a de- 
scription which may perpetuate the idea of the 
inventor. A vocabulary, and a reference to tholse 
works which have treated upon each subject, will 
be also published, in order that the various deno- 
minations, given to the same thing in different 
parts of the Republic, may be reduced into one 
system. 

The object of the Conservatory is not only to 
seciire to the public the knowledge of those in- 
ventions for which the government has conferred 
rewards or granted patents, but also to become 
the common depot of all the inventions in the 
arts. Thus, it is for the useful arts, what the 
Louvre is for sculpture and painting. The de^ 
feet of communication between: the different parts 
of France, estranged them, in some measure, from 
each other, and hindered the circulation of use- 
ful proceedings ; another objiect, therefore, of this: 
institution is, to transmit to tile departments aa 
jjiccount of ev^ry invention or improvement which 
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may extend the branches of industry, by abridging 
the labours of man. 

Upon the whole, the Conservatory of Arts is 
one of the most beneficial, and most laudable 
establishments in France. It has a direct ten- 
dency to stimulate genius, and encourage industry, 
and its eflfects upon Agriculture, Commerce, and 
National Prosperity are incalculable. It may be 
objected by some persons, who have not suffi- 
ciently examined the matter, that from rendering 
handicrafts more simple by mechanical force, a 
multitude of workmen are deprived of the means 
of existence. In this way the Watermen of London 
reasoned when Westminster Bridge was built, and 
the conseqifence of suqh an objection would be 
the demolition of alljthose master- pieces, which 
human industry has engendered for the promotion 
of the happiness of society. The world presents 
more scope for labour than it possesses hands, 
and if the powers of mechanism simplify the pro- 
cess, it also diminishes the price of the article, 
brings it thereby more into general circulation 
and opens a more lucrative commerce to a nation^ 
by underselling the produce of foreign countries, 
and putting an end to all competition. One fourth 
of Europe is yet a desart, and the richest land is 
left uncultivated. The earth is bountiful and 
ready to bring forth her treasures, when the hand 
of industry is applied to it. If all the handicrafts 
at present in existence were defeated by mecha* 
B 2 nical 
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nical operations, there are numberless occupa- 
tions, which I could enumerate, that would pro- 
mote the industry, the comforts, and the health of in- 
dividuals, as well as contribute to their subiHStence 
and prosperity. The true principles of Public 
Economy, in other words, the Art of renderiHg a 
Nation populous and happy, begins to be studied 
under very advantageous circumstances in every 
part of Europe. As long as experience is pre- 
served for its basis, and habits, sanctified by time, 
a*e rejected^ when proved to be absurd in mo- 
dern practice ; as long as prejudices are- permitted 
to remain prejudices, until more sure, solid, and 
undoubted experiments shall have proclaimed the 
Etecessity^ of their ceasing to exist, so long tJiere 
will be substantial grounds for believing, that we 
are making a slow but certain- progress in im- 
provement But, if the rash spirit of innovation 
should take possession of the minds of those who 
govern mankind ; if they will insist on bringing all 
things within a punctilious system of ruleSj they 
must not be surprized, if their fondness for.pre- 
ci&ion^ should terminate in a similar anarchy to 
that which has oppressed and ruined France. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

The National Institute. 

All the observations T^hich I made in a former 
letter respecting the decay of letters and philo- 
sophy, during the progress of the Revolution, and 
the necessity the French have been under, of esta- 
blishing some measures to obviate the evils at- 
tending it, will apply with equal force to the Na- 
tional Institute. But the original formation of 
this institution is liable to praise, as the least ex:- 
amination of its organic laws, by which it was 
Established, will prove. The old academies had 
been completely destroyed, and their members ba- 
nished, murdered, or dispersed; so that much 
was to be done towards the restoration of 
Science and Literature. Any institution which 
had this object in view, would' have been accept- 
able to the French nation ; the plan, therefore, of 
the present, which seems well calculated to col- 
lect together the genius, talents, and industry of 
the French, merits attention. I stjiall, therefore^ 
present you with a detailed account ^f their pro*- 
ceedings, and accompany them with such reflec- 
tions as they may require. 

The National Institute of Sciences amd Arts> 
belongs to the whole Republic, and is fixed at 
Paris, for the purpose^ first, pf bringiog the s.cir 
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ehc6s and arts to perfection, by uninterrupted 
researches, by the publication of discoveries,' by 
a correspondeiice with learned foreign societies ; 
secondly, of pursuing, conformably to established 
laws, the scientific and literary labours, which 
shall have for their object, the general utility 
and glory of the Republic. It is composed of 
(me hundred and forty-four member Sy resident in 
PariSy and of an equal number of associates, taken 
from different parts of the Republic, together 
with ti»'enty-four learned foreigners, forming eight 
foreign associates to each class. 

Here I cannot avoid introducing a remark, 
which I have had occasion repeatedly to make 
in this country, namely, that every preference is 
manifestly given to the capital, even at the ex- 
pence of the departments. An hundred and 
forty-four members are always to be found in 
Paris, but the poor departments, containing a po- 
pulation of thirty to one, compared with the me- 
tropolis, are never expected to produce more able 
men collectively, than the latter. This is absurd 
in the extreme ; for every one knows, that under 
the old monarchy, there were men of the most 
distinguished acquirements, scattered over the pro- 
vinces, who were often equal, and in many in- 
stances, far superior to the members of the Pa- 
risian Academies. Montesquieu was a member 
of the Academy of Bordeaux, long before he was 
admitted into the Academie Frangais. Of the 
former, |)e y^asi chosen member in 1716, atid it 
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was not until the year 1728, and after considerable 
opposition from Cardinal Fleury and the Court, 
.that he was admitted into the latter. Indeed, an 
admission into that famous society was not always 
an evidence of supereminent merit; very often 
had genius to contest against cabal, intrigue, and 
court favour ; so that, with the exception of the 
political advantages, which an admission into the 
French Academy conferred on the successful can- 
didate, the literati of Europe accustomed them- 
selves to looJc for great and estimable men in the 
other academies of France, such as Aix, Marseille, 
Lyoas, Bordeaux, &c. Besides, the separate ju- 
risdictions into which France was then divided, 
raised up of necessity men of the first-rate cele- 
brity. Who has not read with profit ^nd delight, 
the eloquent reasonings in the different Parlia- 
ments of Old France ? Who has not warmed with 
the Orators of Britanny, and the advocates of the 
unfortunate family of Calas ? 

The pre-eminence thus accorded to the Parisian 
savans^ who are in general a gang of the vilest 
ruffians in the world, is a marked insult to the 
rest of the Republic ; and confirms, what I have 
ever asserted, that to rule France, it is only ne- 
cessary to be master at Paris. For the sake of 
this infernal city, France and foreign countries 
have been laid under contributions, and pillaged 
of whatever transportable monuments of arts and 
genius they possessed; and had it been practicable, 
the triumphal arch at Orange, the bridge of Gard, 

D 4 and 
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and the amphitheatre of Nismes, would have been 
removed here, to gratity the fancy of the Parisian 
rabble of philosophers and legislators. This law, 
by which the learned men of a single city are 
placed on a level with those who people the whole 
surface of a great empire, was made by the very 
men who afterwards became self-elected members 
of this miscalled National Institute, and therefore,, 
we cannot be surprized, that it was enacted with 
a view to the self-interest and emolument of 
the Law-makers, for, believe me, it is no tri- 
vial matter to be one of the hundred and forty- 
four resident at Paris. It leads to fame and for- 
tune; to places and appointments, civil and mili- 
tary; and it is the highest step, as I shall hereafter 
shew, on the ladder of philosophical ambition. 

To return to the laws of the Institute. It is di- 
vided into three classes, and each class into several 
sections, including six Parisian, and six depart- 
mental members, conformably to the following 
table, viz. 

First Class. Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences. 

1. Mathematics — 2. Mechanical Arts — 3. Astro- 
nomy— 4. Experimental Physics — 5. Chemistry — 
6. Natural History and Mineralogy — 7. Botany 
and Vegetable Physics (an unnecessary and foolish 
distinction between one and the same thing) — 8. 
Anatomy and Zoology — 9. Medicine and Surgery 
— 10. Rural Economy, and the Veterinary Art 

Second Ciass. Moral and Political Sciences. 

This 
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This clas^j both from its importance, and even 
from the generation pf our ideas, as social beings, 
ought to jiave been the first. For, society was 
antecedent to the discoveries in the abstract sci- 
ences, and those regulations bv which it is held 
together, and without which it cannot subsist, 
were arranged and enforced long before man dis- 
covered that the earth was round, and not flat, 
that it did not stand in the centre of the Universe, 
and that the blood circulated through the body. 
Besides, the sacredness of the science of Ethics, 
the momentous consequences of its being duly 
understood, valued, and practised in all its mul- 
tiplied relations, ought to have given it the first 
rank in the National Institute of a regenerated 
people. France boasts the honour of having given 
birth to Goguet; but Frenchmen do not $tudy his 
writings. 

However, this class is divided into six sections, 
but not a solitary section for despised Theology, 
either in this or any of the three classes. 

I. Analysis of sensations and ideas— 2. Morals 
or Moral Philosophy — 3. Social Science and Le- 
gislation — 4. Political Economy (I cannot dis- 
cover, nor have I had explained to me, in what this 
section differs from the former) — 5. History — 6^ 
Geography. 

Third Class. Literature and the Fine Arts. 
Divided into eight sections. 1. Grammar — % 
Ancient Languages — 3. Poetry — 4. Antiquities 

and 
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and Monuments — 5. Painting — 6. Sculpture — 7% 
Architecture — 8. Music and Declamation* 

Each class has a separate place of assembly 
appropriated to its use ; no member can belong 
to two different classes ; but he may assist at the 
sittings, and contribute to the labours of any other 
class. Every class publishes annually its disco- 
veries and researches, and the whole Institute has 
a public sitting once in every quarter of a year, 
on the 15th of Vendemiaire, Nivose, Germinal, 
and Messidor. At the end of the year it gives an 
account to the Government, of the progress which 
each class has made in its studies and the sciences. 
The Institute publishes every year, at a fixed time, 
a notice of the subjects, for which each class in- 
tends to distribute prizes. 

When the National Institute was about to be 
established, a law was enacted on the third Bf^u- 
mairty year 4, by which the Directory were au- 
thorized to provide for the salaries to be given to 
each member ; and furthermore, by the ninth sec- 
tion of that law, the five wiseacres who composed 
the Executive Directory, were empowered to no- 
minate the fiTS% forty-eight members, who, thus 
elected, proceeded to choose the remaining ninety- 
six, and the one hundred and forty- four philoso- 
phers of Paris, so constituted, were to nominate 
the one hundred and forty-four associates. Of 
course, in nominating the first forty-eight, • the 
Executive Directory did not forget themselves. 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, they tegan with electing each other; 
then their friends, and those friends nominated 
their friends in the departments. 

Since their complete organization, the nomi- 
nations to vacant places are made by the whole 
Institute, on a list at least triple, presented by the 
class wherein the vacancy occurs. The same 
rule is observed with respect to tjie associates^ 
native or foreign. 

Every class is furnished at its own place of 
meeting, with a collection of the productions of 
nature and the arts, as well as a library, relative 
to the sciences or arts w^hich fall under its in- 
vestigation. 

The Institute nominates every year, twenty ci- 
tizens, who are to travel and make observations 
relating to agriculture, both in the departments 
and in foreign countries. The qualifications of 
the travellers are, to be at least twenty-five years 
old ; to be proprietor, or son of a proprietor of 
a rural demesne, on which agricultural works are 
executed ; or a farmer, or the son of a farmer, 
possessing land sufficient for one or several ploughs 
at thirty years lease ; to understand the theory and 
practical part of the principal operations of Agri- 
culture, Arithmetic, the Elements of Geometry, 
Political Economy, Natural History in general, 
|?ut particularly Botany and Mineralogy. The 
citizens so appointed, and taken iii succession from 
Qne of the departments, travel for three yeefrs at 

the 
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the e^pence of the Republic, out of a sum pro- 
vided for the purpose. They must keep u journal 
of their observations, correspond with the In- 
stitute, and transmit to it a quarterly account 
(which is to be published) of their researches. 

Besides these, the Institute appoints, every year, 
six of its own members, who are to travel singly 
or together, to make discoveries in other branches 
of human science. The National Palace at Rome^ 
which had been formerly established for the oc- 
cupation of French students in Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, is placed under the direction of 
a French painter, who has resided in Italy, an4 
who is appointed for six years by the Government. 
To this place, the French artists, nominated by the 
Institute, and accepted by the Government, are 
sent to reside for five years, ^nd are lodged an4 
fed as heretofore, at the expence of the Republic; 
the charges of their journey are also defrayed by 
the state. 

Every class of the Institute assembles twice in 
each decade ; the first class on the primidi and 
sextidi ; the second, on the duodi and septidi ; 
and the third, on the tridi and octidi * These 
assemblies are not open to the public, but each 
member is allowed to introduce one visitor. 

The bureau of each class is formed of a presi- 
dent and two secretaries ; the former elected by 

* With respect to these midis and tidis and fridis, they 
must be considered as parts of a decade. Their meaning is 
evident, 

his 
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his own class for six months, by ballot, and an 
absolute majority, at the first sitting in the months 
of Vendantaire and Germinaly is not re-eligible 
untit after an: interval of six months. In his ab- 
sence, his place is filled by the member present, 
who last occupied the presidency. At the first 
sitting of every half year, each class elects a se-- 
ctetary; in the same manner as is adopted for a 
president, and he remains in office for a year, 
a'nd can be i*e-elected o'nly once more. 

The Institute assembles on the quinfidi of the 
first decade of every month, to take into consi- 
deration its affuirs in general; to make its elections, 
and review the labours of its classes. On these 
occasions, it is presided alternately by one of the 
three presidents of the classes, and according to 
their numerical order ; and the bureau of the class 
of the president acts as the bureau of the Institute,'* 
during the sitting and the following month, and is 
entrusted with its correspondence and affairs. 

The Elections of members are regulated by 
the following rules. When a place becomes va- 
cant in a class, one month after the notification of 
the vacancy, the class determines by ballot, whether 
it should be filled up or not If not, it comes to 
another determination three months after, and so 
forth. If it be of opinion that an election should 
take place, the section in which the vacancy oc- 
curs, presents to the class a list of five candidates 
ak least If the nonination be for a foreign as- 
sociate, 
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sociate, the list is presented by a commission 
composed of a member of each section of the 
class, elected by each section. If two members 
of the class require that one or several other can- 
didates should be placed on the list^ the class 
decides by ballot, on each of the candidates se- 
parately. The list thus formed and presented to 
the class, if two-thirds of the members be present, 
each of them places on a card the names of the 
candidates cFn the list, according to the order in 
which he ranks their merit, by writing 1 opposite 
tQ' the last name, 2 opposite to the last but one, 
3 to the next, and so on with the rest The pre- 
sident then publickly opens the ballot, and the 
two secretaries write below the name of each can- 
didate, the number which corresponds to it in 
every card. The sums of all the numbers are 
then ascertained, and the three names which 
answer to the greatest sums, form, in the same 
order, the list to be presented to the Institute, at 
its next sitting ; when, if two-thirds of the mem- 
bers be present, they proceed to the election, 
otherwise, it is postponed till the next meeting of 
a majority of the members. The candidate, whose 
name answers to the greatest sum, is proclaimed 
by the president, who gives him intelligence of 
his nomination. If several candidates be elected 
at the same sitting, their precedency in the list of 
members of the Institute, is determined according 

to 
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to their age. The same rules are observed in Ae 
election of the travellers. 

The Publication of the Works of the 
Institute, is directed by its fundamental laws. 
Each class publishes separately the papers of its 
members and associates ; the first, under the title 
of Mhioires de VInstitut National^ Sciences Ma-- 
thtmatiques et Physiques; the second, Mimoires 
de rinstitut National, Sciences Morales et Po^ 
litiques; and the third, under the title of Mi-- 
moires de VInstitut National^ Litterature et 
Beaux Arts. The classes publish likewise the 
papers which have gained the prizes, the memoirs 
fhat have been sent them bv learned foreigners, 
and the description of the most useful new in^- 
ventions. 

The National Institute is continuing the de- 
scription of the arts undertaken by the old Aca-r 
demy of Sciences, and the extracts from the ma- 
nuscripts of the National Libraries commenced 
by tile ancient Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-*^ 
Lettres. It is also empowered to direct all the 
operations relative to the determination of the 
unity of weights and measures ; and when com- 
pleted, it will be the depositary of an original 
measure of this unity on copper plate. 

The associates correspond with the class to 
which they belong, and send their observatiojas 
Qn every new subject in Arts and Sciences^ which 

faUat 
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falls within their knowledge. When they visit 
Paris, they are entitled to assist at the sittings 
of the Institute and its classes, and to participate 
in their researches, but without ha*ci72g the right 
either of an elective tote^ or of exercising any 
functions relative to its internal regulations. 
They do not cease to be associates until after they 
have been domiciliated at Paris above a twelvemoth, 
after which period, their places are filled up by 
the Institute. Here we have another instance of 
the avowed preference given to the savans of the 
capital, without any cause or reason, excepting 
that which I have assigned in a former part of this 
letter. The whole wisdom of France must be 
concentrated in Paris, and unless the most learned 
and meritorious man of a department abandons 
the place of his nativity or his choice, and leaves 
relatives, friends, and connections, for the sake of 
residing in the most polluted den in the civilized 
world, he is completely cut off, both from the 
honour of being a member of the National Insti- 
tute, and from .obtaining the salary of seventy 
pounds per annum, which to many very learned 
scholars, is indeed a valuable consideration. 
Things were better ordered under the old Mo-' 
narchy. The French Academy was open to all 
Frenchmen, without distinction of province, and 
though, like many good and noble institutions, it 
was sometimes perverted, to gratify a court in- 
trigue, yet it was a National Establishment But 

5 the 
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the institute hsts no right to assume this appel- 
lation, for it is essentially and manifestly a Pa-^ 
risian Iilstrtute, ddvised by a set of cunning phi- 
losophers, who have secured to themselves ex- 
clusively many a good job, since there are a 
number of public situations, which members re- 
sident at Paris, alone can fill. 

With respect to the distribution of Prizes, 
the Institute proposes six subjects every year; each 
class indicating two, and exercising the exclusive 
privilege of adjudging the prizes for them. The 
prizes are distributed by the Institute at its public 
sittings. It is also allowed the liberty, with all 
due submission to the superior wisdom of the First 
Consul, humbly to request a reward for any author 
who has published an important work on the 
Sciences, Arts, or Literature^ 

The funds for defraying the fexpfences of the 
Institute are superintended by six members, two 
of ^ whom are chosen annually from each class, 
by a decided majority ; they act in concert with 
the bureau of the Institute, in seeing them pro- 
perly distributed, on the printing of the memoirs, 
und all the expences of the class. At the ex- 
piration of their functions, they give an account 
of their proceedings. 

The Institute has one Librarian (a member) 
elected by ballot, and two Sub-Librarians who are 
not members, but are chosen on the nomination 
of the Librarian. The Library is, by a new legu- 

VOL. II. £ latign, 
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lation, open every day, except during the morn- 
ings of the '4th, 5 th, and Qth of each decade. 
Every member has the right of giving admission 
to one pers<m ; but there is a particular cabinet 
appropriated to the use of the members only. On 
the quintidis of each decade, the Library is open 
to the public from nine tiU two o'clock, and the 
Librarian, as well as his deputies^ must be present. 
No book, machine, &c. are permitted to be taken 
away. 

The Secretaries of each class assemble once a 
year to prepare a report of its labours, which 
after having been examined and discussed in 
each class, is presented to the Institute, whose 
president afterwards writes to the minister of 
the Interiour to know when it shall please his 
Consular Majesty, to give them admission to his 
sacred person, in order that they may present it. 
Upon this occasion, the members of the Institute 

. have a gala day, and appear with clean shirts, 
are dressed in their grand costume, and are neatly 

, shaved- The First Consul, also, is habited in his 
paraphernalia, and looks as- smart as any Parisian 
petit-maitre. Every member of the Institute re- 
ceives from the Republic the sum of 1500 livrea 
per annum, which the decree of the Institute of 
the 19th Thermidor, year IV. declares is equal to 
the value of 750 myriagrammea of wheat By a 
law of the 29th Messidor of the same year, the 
legislative bodies had granted for this purpose the 

sum 
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sum of 216,000 livrcs out of the funds appfo- 
pridted for the encourageoient of Arte and Sci- 
ences; and also the sum of 64,000 livres for 
the ordinary and extraordinsiry expences cf the 
Institute. 

This stipend is not susceptible of beitig with- 
held, or of the smallest reduction, not even for 
the payment of the tax on the receipt which every 
member gives for his money. It can neither be 
ceded, mortgaged, nor seized, in whole or irt part 
Even the giving it away as a patriotic offering 
to the nation must not be Accepted. These patri- 
otic philosophers have not bden Unmindful of the 
main chance ! and the following Regulations ex- 
emplify further their disinterestedness^ WisdOaii 
and discrimitiating powers. 

Out of this stipend) a sum equal to the talttfe o^ 
150 myriagrammes of wheat, is deducted (thtiugh 
they declare just above that there shdll be iio re* 
duction, no, not even to pay for a halffyenny 
stamp) from every member, to be distributed, by 
Way of a right for attendadc^j amdng tbose Mho 
are present at the sittings^ lii con$equeUce of 
this ordinance, the proof of each member's llt^ 
tendance is his owii signature on thei |MLpen 
Hence, unless a man attends regularl ■, he loses 
a portion of his annuity, and his fee is pOtketed 
by others, whose occupations, perhapd, may be less 
serious, or whose health may be iii ^ better ttite 
than his own. The salary is compatible with 

£S the 
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the possession of any place or pension, provided 
the whole together does not exceed eight times^ 
its value, or 6000 myriagranimes of wheat. But 
this does not apply to the higher members of 
the Government, whose salaries are suspended 
while they fill public functions, and the amount 
is distributed among the members of th6 In- 
stitute, who have passed sixty years of age. 
Every member has a silver medal, with the head 
of Minerva on one side, and his name on the 
other, which serves as his passport into every 
place in which the Institute is concerned. The 
general arid particular sittings of the classes com- 
mence at half-past five during the first six months 
of the year, and at six o'clock during the second, 
and continue two hours. 

There is ah orderly register with five columns 
in front, with the foUpwing titles, viz. 

Dates of the receipt of the papers. 

Nltmijeks of their order. 

DKSiGXAiroN of the classes. 

TiTi.Ks of the Memoires and Objects of Letters. 

Dates of the decisions of the Institute. 

Ky means oi' this arrangement, and an index^ 
any piiper which is wanted may be found in an 
instant. 

When trie monthly bureau have opened the 
letters and packets adch'cssed to tJie Institute, the 
secretary writes on every piece, the dispatch to 
the class to which the object relates, lie sends 

.these 
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these pieces aftei-wards to be registered, in order 
that they may be placed by the commis in the 
hands of the secretary of the class, to which they 
have been transferred. The letters and parcels, 
addressed immediately to the classes, are opened 
at the commencement of the sitting. Immediately 
after they have been announced, and the nomir 
nation of the commissioners, if such be requisite ; 
the secretary sends them to the commis to he en- 
registered, and the latter returns them immedi- 
ately to whom they pertain, conformably to the 
marginal note which the secretary of the class had 
written. Besides the minute books of the three 
classes, and that of the .general assemblies, there 
are four registers, one of which is for the labours 
of each class, and one for the general and public 
assemblies^ in which the minutes with the reports 
and official letters are inserted. The commis re- 
inains in the secretary's office during all the sittings 
of the Institute. Before each sitting, he places on 
the bureau the papers relating to the class which 
have reached the secretary's office, and he collects 
afterwards those which are to remain there. At 
the three firgt sittings of the month, he places on 
the bureau of each class, the list of the reports 
which reipain to be made, and the names of the 
commissioners appointed to make them. It con- 
tains, V. a list of the plapes'which have become 
vacant, 2*. a list of the m^moires read by the 
tn^o^bers, wrt another of works presented, and 
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which have been esteemed worthy to be published 
3.mong those of the Institute ; 3°. a list of all the 
commissions respecting the internal administration, 
pri2e$, ^c. ; 4^ a list of the papers intended to 
tompo^e ^B, volume; 3^ a list of the pi^moirest 
received for prizes, and another of the names of 
those who have deposited at the Secretary '& offic^^, 
sealed packets containing discoveries, and which 
are not to be opened, except at their own re* 
qtrest. 

Members of the Institute absent qu mifliona 
from the Government, cannot vote p-t an eleq- 
tion. 

Prizes are diftribqted at the public sitting which 
hext follows the time. of the decision. A letter 
is written, m the name qf the Institute, to the 
Citizens who have gained them, inviting them to 
be present at the sitting, and enclosing them a 
nttmber qf btUets to, be distributed amoilg their 
irelatives and friends^, They ftre to place them- 
selves, at firsts among the spectator^ indistinctly, 
until they are called by the President^ with a lou4 
voice, when tliey are banded to the bureau to 
receive their medals, and the proqes-verbal of the 
sitting in which the prizes were Adjudged to them. 
They are next conducted to the place of honour, 
prepared for them at the center of the hall, 
opposite to the tribune, and the President prOm 
uounces a speech of congratulation. 

4 . ' Th^ 
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The First Consul, who is so fond of stage 
effect, that he will not let even an assembly of 
grave philosophers think and act without an uni- 
form, has been graciously pleased to bestow one 
on the Members of the Institute. The grand 
costume consists of a black coat, waistcoat^ 
breeches or pantaloons^ embroidered throughout 
with a branch of olive in deep green silk, hat 
h h Franfaise : undress costume, consists of the 
same, but embroidered only at the cape and 
cuffs. To shew the importance of this regulation 
it is thus signed and countersigned. 
The First Consul, 

Signed^ Bonaparte. 
By the First Consul, the Secretary of State, 

Signedj H. B. Maret. 
Counter-signed by the Minister of the Interior, 

Signed^ Chaptal. 
By way of duplicate, the Minister of the In- 
terior, 

Signedj Chaptal. 

The cabinet and collections belonging to the 
Institute are arranged in the following order, 
under the superintendance of a member chosen 
by the section to which they refer, 

1. Depdt of Machines. 

A member of the section of mechanical science, 

2. Depot of models of Ships and other Veffhls. 

A seaman, chosen by the mechanical section, 

. ^ E 4 ' 3. Phi- 
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3. Philosophical Apparatus, 
A member of the section of physics. 
4. Chemical Instruments. 
A member of the section of chemistry. 

5. Minerals. 
A member of tiie section of mineralogy. 
6. Herbs, Grains^ . and other Vegetable Pror 
Auctions. , 

A meniber of the section of botany. 

7. Animals. 
A member of the section of zoology, 

8. Anatomical Pr^p(trati(ms, 
A member of the section of zoology. 

g. Dep6t of Customs, Arm^, Objects of Worship 
in Foreign Countries. 
A member of each of the sections of history 
^.nd antiquities. 

JO. Medals and Ancient Monuments, 
A member of the section of antiquities. 

The Conservatory of music for the teaching of 
the art, is under the superintendp^nce of five in- 
spector^, chosen from ambpg composers, and 
nominated by the Institute. A national, that is, 
a Parisian library of Music, is formed in the 
conservatory, and is open, at certain periods, to. 
public inspection. Thesie professors prepare the 
different pieces of music which are executed at 
public shews, processions, and festivals. Several 

of 
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of tbeir symphonies ^nd savage war-songs, havo 
already reached England. 

On the 5th Frimaire, year X. the Institute d^^ 
creed, that on the decease of a meniber, the thre^ 
presidents, the senior of the two secretaries of 
each class, and the two members last elected into 
each class, as well as the members of the section 
to which the. deceased belonged, are specially 
invited to assist at his funeral. They assemble 
jEit the usual place of meeting in the Institute, 
wher^ the cppimissidn for superintending th^ 
funds, prepare four mourping coaches for their 
use, and as many others as may be necessary for 
such members ^s are disposed to attend. Th^ 
procession dep£^rt5 from the national palace of 
the Louvre, at noon precifely^ in order that the 
moment it arrives at the late residence of the de« 
cpased, the funeral cpretnpny ihay be instantly 
dispatched, 

Fprpierly, a hole was dug in the earth, and the 
philosopher's carcase was quickly deposited in it; 
Ibut since it is become the fashion to be a Chris- 
tian, the Q}d service for the dead is to be revived ; 
the conservatory qi music ar? to execute a sQlenm 
dirge, black crape is to be w^orh on the left arm, 
an historical memoir of the deceased is to be 
made in the course of the year hy the secretaries, 
jind read at a public sitting of the Institute, at 
which the family of the deceased are to be seated 
is ^ distinguished place. The precision wjth 

which 
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which all these ceremonies are minutely marked 
out, leaves room to regret, that it has not been 
prescribed at what signal from the President, the 
whole Assembly shall begin to cry. 

I have thus collected together all the principal 
rules by which the Institute is conducted; by 
which, you will be able to form an accurate idea 
of its nature and objects. You will doubtless 
expect from me a list of the members of this 
Institute, with details of their characters previous 
to, and since the revolution^ and their respec- 
tive claims to literary pre-eminence. I am aware, 
that such a narrative would on many accounts be 
very interesting; as the greater part of them 
have not only rendered themselves conspicuous 
in the world of letters, but have lilcewise taken a 
very active part in some of tlie most bloody tra- 
gedies of the republic. For instance, Bonaparte, 
Carnot, and Monge, Le Blond, BerthoUet, Four- 
croy, Revelliere-L6paux, Cambaceres the mon- 
ster and Second Consul, Merlin, Talleyrand, Roe- 
derer, Francois de Neufchateau, Ch^nier, Thouin, 
Moitte, have all been known for their assassina- 
tions, robberies, and atrocious crimes. To his 
eternal infamy, Fourcroy stands strongly sus-» 
pected of having been the cause of the murder of 
the immortal Lavoisier* All these ruffians, with 
others whom I have not yet named, furnish abun- 
dant matter for inquiry and reflection ; but I have 
not yet been able to collect materials sufficient to 

enabk 
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IsnaHc me to write with a certainty of advancing 
only what is ferue. I am preparing a " Moral 
aod Political View of France, compared with its 
ancient self, and with Great Britain," which I 
shall publish for the use of our people, to cure 
them, if possible, of their mania for visiting this 
diabolical metropolis ; and before I leave it, you 
may rely on my procuring authentic documents 
wherewith to support my reasonings. Among 
other articles, I shall not fail to analyse the cha- 
racters of the National Institute, for as I have 
several times observed, they form a very impor- 
tant part of the government 1 have already 
collected sufficient information respecting them to 
provoke the minutest investigation, and if I es- 
cape the tyrant's grasp, and once more reach my 
country in safety, I will drag these philosophical 
' jnurderers and thieves out of their national pa- 
lace, strip them of their silken disguises, and 
expose them, in all their naked deformity, to the 
execrations of mankind. 

In vain do they flatter themselves, that by the 
arts of a meretricious rhetoric, they can elude 
the vigilant pursuit of injured innocence, and 
affronted justice — in vain do they suppose, that 
they shall court foreign applause, by associating 
the learned of other countries with them, 
and shrowd themselves from infamy under the 
f?mction of virtuous and respected names* It is 

a dis-! 
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ft disgrace, and a dishonour to be favoured by 
the National Institute, while a band of sanguinary 
miscreants pollute the halls consecrated to sci' 
ence, learning, and virtue. No honest foreigner 
can, with a safe conscience, become a partner in 
their labours, while those pests of society are 
suffered to remain among them. Whoever lives 
under a government, where religion, morals, and 
public freedom are revered, ought to reject their 
silver medal and their proces- verbal, as hQ 
would cast away from him food administered with 
poison ; he should shun their society, as he would 
avoid the infection of a lazg^r-house. 

These are the opinions of onp, who honour^ 
learning and science, who has passed the greater 
part of his life in an humble cultivation of tliem, 
as a student merely, but who prefers absolute 
ignorance itself, with an unspotted integrity, to 
the most splendid acquirements of mental know- 
ledge, associated with the most downward, abr 
horrent vices. If it be. an honour to be elected 
a member of a society, learned indeed, but fiin^ 
damentally vicious and depraved, why not peti- 
tion to be admitted a membpr of the nations^l 
palace of Pandemonium? The devils in HelJ, 
are full as knowing as the niembers of the French 
Institute, and for aught I know, have not done 
more mischief to mankind. They are the fittest 
colleagues for such men, and no<; the upright 
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and pensive cultivators of science and litera- 
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* These hints, though unacceptable, may yet prove of 
some service to certain persons whom I could name, and 
who are employing every art and low contrivance to procure 
themselves an admission, as foreign associates, into this club 
of scoundrels. 
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LETTER XXX- 

The Central Museum of the Arts^-^Gallery of 
the Louvre. 

W HEN the French Republic first took up arms, 
they protested in the presence of God and man, 
that they had renounced every idea of conquest, that 
their triumphs should be those of philosophy only, 
and that wherever their victorious standards were 
spread, the liberty and property of nations should 
be respected. They never kept their promise 
and at the time of making it, they knew it was not 
their intention to keep it Their first campaigni^ 
like those of the ancient Romans, were directed 
against their warlike neighbours, who, as Florus 
observes, hovered round their frontiers ; but when 
by the sacrifice of innumerable legions^ they suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the veteran troops of the con* 
tinental powers, they be^n a career of robbery, 
pillage, and destruction, which has no parallel in 
the history of disciplined nations, or of predatory 
hordes of barbarians. 

But the conduct of the ancient Romans and 
the modern French will not bear the test of com- 
parison. The former, after having made them- 
selves masters of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, a part of 
, bpadn 
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Spain and Africa, preserved with all tliis new ac- 
cession of power, the greatest purity of manners. 
Their brilliant fortune had not then destroyed their 
primitive virtue, nor engendered new vices among 
them. They had contended against nations more 
valiant than wealthy, and whose courage had not 
been subdued by corruption; they had fought for 
their safety and the honor of their name, and they 
would never have conquered the people to whom 
they gave laws, if their superior virtues had not 
rendered them worthy to command. The French, 
on the contrary, opened their conquests with the 
iavention of new vices and follies. After having 
demolished the monuments of the genius and in- 
dustry, of their own countrymen, they went forlli 
to ransack other countries, and to destroy what 
they could nqt carry away with them. Whatever 
had been raised or collected by the talents, the 
piety, or the care pf the lovers of science, art% and 
literature, .became objects of their peculation; Ze- 
centmqitc huic sacra profanaque omnia "oulgd spo^ 
liandi factum est .*. 

After the second Punic war, the ancient Roman 
character gradually melted away, and they became 
almost as great robbers as the French. When 
once a people have obtained an ascendancy over 
other naUoris, it is extremely difficult to retain them 
within the limits to which they have arrived, and 

• Livy, 1. 25. 

to 
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to prevent their encroachments on their Weaker 
neighbours. They resemble a river, whose banks 
not being sufficiently strong to preserve its waters 
from flowing within their accustomed bed, breaks 
down every opposition, and desolates the sur- 
rounding plains. Scarcely had the Romans con* 
eluded peace with Carthage, than they stretched 
forth their arms over those fine countries, in which 
were gathered all the treasures of the earth, and 
which nattire and art had ornamented as objects 
of envy to the rest of the world. In the sixteen 
years that followed, they overcame Philip, king 
of Macedon, Antiochus, king of Syria, the proud 
and warlike Etolians, and the Galatians, who^ 
though degenerated from their ancient origin, had 
proved themselves formidable to the 6ther powers 
of Asia*. They n6t only transported to Rome 
the treasures and chef-d'oeuvres which those kings 
and nations possessed, but they also imposed upon 
them the most burthensome tributes, by which 
millions passed every year into Italy f. The chef- 
d'oeuvres which Marcellus sent to Rome fromf 
Syracuse, demonstrated the same spirit of rapa- 
city and robbery which had began to display itself 
at Tarentum ;};. But neither during the ten years 

* Livy, 1. 33. c. 9, 10. 1. 37. c. 43, 44* I 38. c. 9. 11. 

t The details of the treasures amassed by their victorious 
generals are to be found in Pliny, L 33i. c« lU 
t Floras 1. c. 18. 

which 
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nrhiefa elapsed from the capture of Syracuse, to 
the end of that war ; nor even for more than fifty 
years after, did any individual appropriate to his 
own use, the least master-piece of Grecian art^ 
or decorate his house with it ; on the contrary, 
they werei consecrated to the gods, and placed 
in their temples, as objects set apart to religion. 
If in the sixty following years, the Roman generals 
and magistrates had never made a worse use of 
those wonders of art, than Marcellus, and other 
celebrated conquerors, so many statues, paintings, 
and treasures of gold and silver would never have 
ej^torted from Livy, the pointed animadversion 
which he made on the subject of the temple built 
by Marcellus. Quce (Ikentia) postremd in Ro* 
manos deoSy templum ipsum prtmum; quod h Mar* 
cello erimie ornatum esty vertit Visebantur enim 
ab esteris ad port am Captndm dedicata d, Mc&celh 
templa, propter excellentia ejus generis ornamenta 
quorum perexigua pars apparet. 

The principle on which the robberies of the 
French have been conducted, is by no means with 
a view to preserve the arts, but to aggrandize 
France by the utter impoverishment of other 
countries. Their policy has no other element but 
to divide in order to conquer, no other end but 
to arrive at universal domination by universal 
confusion, and no other restraint than the dread 
to wkich theyhave reduced all the actions of other 
governments. Occupied constantly on the de- 

roL. ih 4 istructioB 
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sti-uction of Europe in detail, they suffered aoiM 
sovereigns to slumber on the pillow of a fallaciout 
security, while they trampled under their feet 
monarchies and republics. But, if I be not egre* 
giously mistaken in the French character, th«y 
will hereafter arm themselves with the ruins of 
those states, their wealth, and population, to brfeak 
in pieces those powers who have viewed with in-- 
difference, all the bulwarks of their safety de* 
molished. 

Every time that I have paced along the g«li^ 
i^f the Louvre, all the sentiments which arist 
itom hatred and indignation took possesion of tny 
inindL Amidst all the blaze of beauty <tirfaicfa 
forrests the eye at every point, I have never en- 
tered nor left it without disgust I may be a)C* 
cused of Vandalism by sycophants and thieves^ 
t>ut I confess, I never received one moments 
^atificatiojn ftom all the Kaphaels, the Titians 
and Correggios which I saw in it I coukl have 
ga^edwith transpoiit foridiole sstoaatths on these 
exquisite master-pieces in their proper places^ but 
I . cannot assodate together the ideas of beautf^ 
und Jknavery, nor look with pleasure on produce 
tions violently torn from their lawful propridtoors.* 

Of all the countries which have been undoQt 
by French havock, Italy has suiFered mosi, and 
its miseries are least known to the world. The 
French government have literally exhausted upon 
it 4he -fecundity of mpine, cheating and fiiry; 

i . . they 



Aey hate rendered themselves masters of its cor- 
Jwe^poodenfce, and reserve to themselves the pri- 
?ite^ of beipg its periodical historians. 4U w^ 
toow of the existence of that desolated cqyqtry, 
to tiirough the medium of the frequent eruptiQQf 
pf a tyriinny virithout remorse, of a powerless de-r 
spMj and of the accumulation of spoil wbicli 
decorates the public exhibitions of Paris. The 
icontributions of the French were nothing lesp 
than a general sack; the encyclopedia of their 
thefts forms a monument of curiosity 

The barbarians who formerly over-ran Italy, 
deipased these work» of art, and neglected tp 
take possession of them. The fanatical Mussul)- 
mm destroyed them as mpnument^ of idolatry^ 
hnt in^ our times, a^cademicii^Lns, poets, orat;or% 
philosophers, members of the National Institute, 
•have crossed the Alps to stfip that country of it^ 
-toknts, to force from it, the labours of its children, 
lie most sacred illustration of a people, a pro^ 
party whidi the laws of war had rendered invio- 
lable among civilized nations, until the present 
epoch, wherein a gang of savage sophists have 
replunged Italy into a darkness, worse than that 
which overspread, the middle ages of moderp. 
Europe. 

Those who are ignorant of the methods by which 

n thief has realized an immense fortune, may hp 

forgiven for their admiraiioB of his w^alt^ ancl 

treasmrea; but the m^n w^ i9 |tp^u|dnted with all 

Fg the 
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the villainous and bloody machinations whiclf hav^ 
been employed in their accumulation, is inexcus-* 
able when he lavishes praises on objects, of which 
he knows the thief to be an unjust and wrongfal 
possessor. How then, with the impression of this 
consciousness upon my mind, can I coolly fix uxy 
eyes on these paintings, and repeat the ecstasies af 
vulgar adulation bestowed on France, when I know 
that they do not belong to France, that they are 
all stolen goods, acquired by fraud, injustice, and 
murder? There is not a picture in the gallery 
brought from foreign parts, which does not i»'eaent 
an inscription of theft, and whose frame is not 
inlaid with human blood;^ 

No sooner have you entered the galkiy thait 
you are presented with a catalogue of these paint-* 
ings, in which the French do not blush to avow 
their robberies. The facetious rascals of the Na- 
tional Institute talk and write of their knavery 
with as much sang-froid, as they take a pinch of 
snuff. Whenever these paintings are mentioned, 
they are styled, des Tableaux conquis en ItaliCy ies 
tableaux recueillis dam la LombardiCy h Bolognt, 
Cento, ModenCy Parme, Plaisancej Rome, Venise^ 
Verone, Florence et Turin. One would imagine 
from this pleasant way of detailing their thefts, 
that they were the productions of their own artistSy 
rescued either from obscurity, or the hands of taste* 
less betfbarians, and by no means the genuine, 
andleptimate property^ polished communities, 

aeon- 
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% considerable part of whose celebrity and sub- 
isistenos, was derived from the attractions which 
they held out to the curious and enlightened tra^ 
YCiller, 

With this register of pillage in your hand, you 
are ushered into the gallery which contains the 
spoils of nations, and you can hardly turn to the 
aotice of a celebrated master-piece without find- 
ing at the bottom of the description, a decla- 
ration that it is a stolen article. They feel no 
shame, no remorse, no compunctious visitings of 
nature, but they profess their infamy, and glory 
in it Scarcely a page is to be found without 
some such proclamg^tions of theft as these, Ces 
deux Tabk^m qni ^nt pfindmiSy vimnent dc 
JPlaisan^i ok Us se wyoknt dam la Cathedrule^ 
aux deux c6t6s du sanctuaire — Ce tableau est tirk 
de la galerk de Turin — Ce tableau, peint sur 
tcile, vknt de Viglise des Ricolets d'Anvers — Ce 
tubkau vknt du Palais Pitti — Ce tableau, peint 
sur toik, vient de la Belgique — Ce tableau, est 
tirS du Palais pontifical de Monte Cavallo h Rome 
— -Ce tableau, vient du Cabinet du ci-devant Roi 
d£ Sard(figne, a Turin — Ce tableau. Fun des me^ 
ilkurs quait produit Paul Veronese, est tirS dc 
Tiglise des religieuses de St, Zacharia a Venise--r 
.Ce tableau vknt du mattre autel de VSglise de St 
Georges, a Verone — Ce tabkau est tiri de Veglise 
dfi la Madona del Orto, d Venise — Ce pricieux fit 
magnifique Tableau, que k$ Mrtistfis regardent 

F 3 comrnp 
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ccfnme tm des chtfi-d'^dm^txres de Vari ^ la plu» 
ielie composition de ce grand Peintre, (Titiaii'i 
martyrdom of St Peter) est t^ de Veglise de Sti . 
Jean and Paul d Venise — Ce portrait vient du 
paiais du prince Braschi, d Rome. 

There is no end to tiiis catAldgufe df ink^ilj^ } 
It fills at present tferfec Vdlqinefi, atad more ate to 
be added. I question if the Newgatfe Calendlir 
for the last hundred years can preseht altogether 
an hundredth part of the impudent dexterity in 
the art of filching, which the rogues of the Na* 
tional liffltitute present uS widi in these tittrc* 
little syllabuses ol Frencih iniquity. 

Engiishhi^, happily shut out from the view of 
the sack of the continent^ by that sto which gikard^ 
our honest island, have no adequate idea of the 
tavages of the French, nor of the indignant feeU 
ings of the wretched inhabitants df the countries. 
they have plmidered. I have several times visited 
the gallery of paintings in company with Italian^ 
l^ho, at this very moment, fill the highest func* 
tions of government in their country, and when, 
in order to try their temper and feelings, I have 
purposely pointed to different master-pieced, and 
remarked as we passed along, Ce tableau, gr^ce^. 
4M genie de la victoire^ ment d'une boutique eccle^ 
siastiqne de I'ltaUe, I perceived in their coun^; 
tenances, a deep and fixed look of unutterable 
languish and regret; but it was a look that the 
"artists of Italy, whose expatriated productions 

hung 



hung around us, could alone delineate. May 
h^ven preserve our country from experiencing at 
Biifiilar stroke of humiliation and abasement ! But 
their honest nature will, I trust, pardon my British 
sternness, if, on ray return home, I endeavour 
to exculpate myself, by suggesting the following 
addenda to those Notices de Plusieurs preckux' 
Tableatu^ recueillis by the philosophers of the 
Institute^ pour multiplier les jouissances du public; 
Ce tableau^ peint sur toile, est tiri de Vautel de 
reglise Cathedrak, de IVindsor^-^e vitte^ ment du 
colkge du Roiy h Cambridge — ce tableau^ peint 
par un forg^ron de Ghenty est tirS de la galerie 
du ei-de^ant Roi d'Angleterre a Windsor-^Ce 
tableau de Shakspeare vient de la bibliotheque de 
VUniversiti de Cambridge— Cc tableau die la nmrt 
du G^nSral IVolfe est tirS du cabinet de la ci-de-* 
vant Reine a Bucking/iam-hause'T'Cette statue 
d'Hercule vient du cabinet du Milord Lansdomn^ 
— Ce^ tableau^ peint par Claude est tir4 de la col^ 
lection du Milord ,Gwydir, 

The business will be thus brought home to tlieif 
own bosoms, and let thos^ who censure my in- 
diiFerence, chew the cud. 

Having expressed with candour what my sen^ 
sations have ever been when I have visited the 
Gallery of Piiintings^ I now proceed to fulfil th« 
iinpartiial duty of an historian. 

It will be readily conceived tlMit a gallery filled 
with rarfs and beautiful pictures, arid extending 

F 4 above 
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above a quarter of a mile, is no common object, 
and must impress the mind of the spectator with 
its grandeur and magnificence. There is nothing 
comparable to it in the whole world — -the power 
of language is inadequate to the description of its 
enchanting and sul?lime eflfect Above twelve 
hundred paintings from the Flemish, Lombard, 
Italian, and French schools, are suspended firom 
every side of the gallery, and fill the whole space 
from the ceiling nearly to the floor. The com- 
mission entrusted with their arrangement, and 
superlntendance, have placed the historical painters 
in a chronological series, according to the dates 
of their birth ; and the works of every artist are 
classed together, with as* much precision, as the 
proper disposition of the whole collection will 
admit. You cannot expect from my confined 
limits a minute detail, or even a general view of 
these master-pieces ; I must therefore refer you 
to the catalogues, which are sold for a trifling sun^ 
at the door of the gallery^ They are entitled, 
- Notice des Tableaux des Ecoles Francaise et 
Flamande, exposes dam la grande Galerie dont 
towcerture a eu lieu fe 18 Germinal an VIIL et 
des Tableaux des Ecoks de Lombardie <§• de Bq^ 
hgne, dont Vexposition a eu lieu k 25 Messidpr 
an IX.'' also, " Notice de plusieurs pricieux^ ta-*. 
bleauXj recueillis a Venise, Florence^ Turin j- 8^ 
Foligno" These catalogues serve as indexes to 
^e pictures of the dijQG?rent masters, all of which 
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toe numbered, and contain a shorty but very in- 
adequate explanation of them. 

Mrs. Cosway, whose taste and skill are univer^ 
sally known, is now occupied in copying all the 
paintings of the gallery on a small scale, and in 
subjoining an enlarged account of them, together 
with the biography of their respective masters, 
I know not which most to admire, her resolution 
or her indefatigable industry ; for this is not the 
work of a single year ; it embraces a length of 
time, the utmost variety of execution, and' ex- 
acts a patieqc^ that would put Job himself to 
trial. She has already executed several com- 
partments, and all the fascinations of society, and 
tjie gaieties of this capital, do not deter her from 
th& daily pursuit of the labours of her choice. ' I 
tell her that the Gallery of the Louvre is her 
drawing-room, for when she is at wdrk^ all the 
English here gather around her- However, she 
loses no time, for she enters into mixed conver- 
sation, and paints also ; and indeed, it is difficult 
to affirm in which s,he most excels. 

The object of Mrs. Cosway is to represent by 
etchings all the pictures precisely as they are fixed 
in the gallery, so that we shall be enabled to lay 
out our apartments in such a manner as to afford 
us an exact resemblance of the Parisian gallery. 
The Hqn. Mr. E****** is so struck with the un- 
dertaking, that he has appropriated a particular 
part of his house at H— •— for the display of 

her 
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her works. There are besides, a great number 
of English nobility and gentry who have pa*, 
tronized them; and when it is considered that 
the whole, completed, will not much exceed 
seventy pounds, and that sum to be advanced 
only in proportion as each number is finished, I 
think it will be universally acknowledged, taken 
in an economical sen&e, that it is the cheapest 
production ever offered to the British nation *. 

The 

♦ On my return to England, I announced this undertaking 
in the following terms — It is well known that the French, 
who are remarkable for their tastc^as well as integrity, hav9y 
during their campaigns in different parts of the world, kindly 
removed from the countries they conquered, the precious 
remains of taste and arts which they contained. Full 
of the milk of human kindness, they were apprehensive 
that the inhabitants were not in a condition to preserve 
them, and therefore, they generously ui^dertook to take 
care of them in their stead ; and thus an immense quantity 
of paintings, sculpture, vases, and ornaments, was trans^* 
mitted to Paris, >vhich M. Chaptal calls the Capital of the 
world, in the name, and, no doubt, for the benefit of the 
people of Italy, Brabant, Holland, Germany, and Florence. 
They are so fond of this trade, that they have lately imported 
some cats and a wild African, for the sake of preserving them 
too for the benefit of mankind. Mrs. Cosway, greatly to her 
honour, has determined that the department of the Thames 
shall not be altogether without a sample of the delicacy of 
taste displayed by the French armies, and transported to the 
capital of the universe. The first number of these etchings 
has ab-eady crossed the ditck^ and has been greeted by ihe, 
XJitizens of the department, with, the liveliest expressions of 

gratitude*. 
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The French themselves seem to be fully sen-* 
lible of the advantages of extending the know-^ 
ledge of these chefs-d'oeuvres, as well as of af* 
fiM*ding employment to another branch of tiieir 
artists. They have accordingly directed engrav* 
itlgs of all the pictures in the gallery to be ex«* 
ecuted on a larger scale, by their most eminent 
artists. This costly work will necessarily occupy 
the space of* perhaps twenty years; but when 
completed, it will form a National Gallery of 
Engravings, which will enrich their present col- 
lection, and thus unite the two branches of the 
iafilatlve arts. In such a gallery, the genuine pro- 
duction of IVench talents and industry, and ac« 
tomplisfaed without rapine and violence, I could 
find great pleasure in passing away my leisure 
hours. But the work is at present but little 
{advanced. 

M. Rosaspina, a celebrated engraver of Bo- 
logna, his just finished, in a most masterly style, 
Corregio's Descent from the Cross, which is sus- 
pended at the further end of the long gallery. He 

grs^titude. The world itfeelf is always in motion, why, there- 
fore, should not paintings and sculpture keep moving? 
Many of the»e mastecrpieces of art have travelled a long 
way in.a.southern direction, as if they were fond of warm 
and genial climates. However, it is not impossible that they 
may hereafter point to the Northi or to the West, and in after 
ages filially establish themselves in tile snowy region of Pe- 
tersburg,^ or the milder one of Washuigton. 

has 
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has repeatedly called on me to request that^ I will 
mention it to all my friends, that it may become 
known in England. As it is |l most correct and 
admirable piece of executipn, you will oblige me 
by speaking of it to some of opr principal print* 
sellarsk Rosaspina was one of the deputies of 
the Italian Republic, who were ordered by the 
First Consul, to traverse the Alps, for the purpose 
of giving away the independence of their country, 
by electing him their president ogainst their in- 
dination. 

There is one circumstance attached tp ftll the 
public institutions of Paris, on which I cannot 
refrain from bestowing the highest commendation^ 
They are open to the public gratis. I wish I 
could say the same of maijy of pur excellent 
establishments at home. With (he exception of 
the Royal Society, the British Museum, and th(f 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts^ I do not 
know of a single institution, to which a pative of 
a foreigner can be admitted without ^es, and 
sometimea they are exacted under so many cir- 
cumstances of barefaced imposition, that one can- 
not avoid feeling ashamed that the most liber^ 
nation upon the face of the eartji, should tole- 
rate such an abuse of its character, and con- 
tinue to permit the officers of their establishmenta 
for the sake of paltry gratuities, to exclude in- 
quisitive travellera from the oppprtupity of ad- 

jniring 
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tniring the productions of their genius and in- 
4ustry. 

Every intelligent foreigner who visits London^ 
goes there i^i general, with a view to reap in- 
struction. It is very rare indeed, that foreigners, 
like certain Englishmen, who disgrace themselves 
at Paris, carry their pockets filled with gold, 
for the purpose of cutting a figure; if they 
be disposed to dashy they throw away their money 
at home among their own fellow-citizens. But 
to rational men, every facility ought to be afforded 
which may promote their views. From what I 
have said in a former letter, it is evident I can* 
,iiot be understood to cast any imputation on 
artists, because from the confined nature of their 
profession, they are justly entitled to every ad- 
vantage, even to more than they derive, from the 
pleasure which they afford to the community. 
But I allude to National Establishments, and the 
collections pf private gentlemen, in which, I am 
sorry to ponfess, the French order matters with 
fiur mor^ liberality than we do ^. 

^^t the time this letter was written, I was not so weU 
jac)|iiaioted with our public institutions as I have since be« 
come. When Mr. Gr^goire and his friends were with me 
last jear, we experienced the utmost civilities in the course 
of two whole months, occupied principally in visiting our 
diflferent public establishments. But I cannot avoid repeat* 
ing, that we paid more money than we made bows. The 
ttou we paid altogether appear almost incredible. 

The 
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The only qualificatioo requisite for ajdmt«si<HI 
into the central museum, is to have your p^MVport 
always in your pocket ; and unless you are pro- 
vided with it, the porter at the gate will oa no 
a^^couDt permit you to enter. Foreigners are al$o 
iadulged with a privilege, from which the Freach 
tbemselve^ are excluded; for the museum i# 
open to the former at all times, J^ut oojy oa o^r^- 
fain fixed days to the lajtter. 

Under the monarchy, the gallery always conr 
tained a splendid collection of paintiogs; hni 
now, the whole, edifice of the Louvre is appro- 
priaied to national uses. It is not pidy |iie r^po^ 
sitory of pictures, but also of antiquiitiQi; ib9 
National Institute, jand the Polytecimic Siociety, 
designed to supply the ancient Academy of Belief 
Lettres, hold their assemblies there. The pto^ 
ductLona of Jiving artists and .their puirfk, v* 
exhibited oiice a year in it, and apartments are 
allotted, free of expence, to various emineaj( ar^ 
ti^ts and scientific men. No royal palai^e caji be 
maintained in a higher state of cleanlme9$^ ai|4 
propriety, than the apartments of the museum ; 
and the decency and orderly conduct of the jspec- 
tators, who are all admitted without any respect 
of persons, present an example which' the people 
of other countries need not be ashamed to 
adopt. 

It is extremely pleasing as one traverses the 
great gallery, to see a number pf artists o&n- 

stantly 
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Mantly employed in taking copies of the different 
f>rigiiials; some elevated midway, between the 
cieiing and the floor, on little pulpits ; others a 
tittle lower ; and some with tables before them, 
and seated on chairs. I have seen several female 
Bxtists at work, and one of them who was occu«* 
pied in drawing a Y&cy beautiful Madona, was^ I 
fun sore, much handsomer than the original from 
which she was copying, and I took the liberty of 
tdliag her so, which she received k la Frani^aise, 
thou^ with much more unaffected modesty than 
the generality of her countrywomen. Indeed, 
lier youth, beauty, and bashfuln^s, were so 
jttriking, that many of our young Englishmexi 
^mre buzzing, but always respectfully, around her, 
nader pretence of inspecting her drawing. She 
had not a Rrench &ce ; hence, 1 conclude, she is 
of Norman or Breton extraction. The artists i^vet 
feel themselves incommoded by your oyeriooking 
their works ; on the contrary, they consider it as 
a flatteriog mark of attention, and peceive with 
4fae utmost politeness any observations that the 
by-stander nmy presume to offer. ^ We hare 
eiten experienced their cisrility, which I tliink they. 
imve ocGasioiaiaUy pushed too far, by offering their 
wats, and allowing, us to compare the coj^s 
*wit^ the originals. Such behaviour is, however^ 
a i^ong proof of urbanity. But these men are 
artists^ not members of the National Institute. 

1 The 
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The great gallery of the Louvre is by no 
means adapted for the exhibition of pictures^ for 
it is extremely narrow in proportion to its length, 
and the windows which look towards the Seine, 
completely defeat the eflfect of those which look 
towards the place du Carousel. A great number 
of the paintings thus appear to be covered with 
eternal mist, and others are scarcely discernible ; 
so that the principal effect of shade and light is 
wholly destroyed. In addition to this misfortune^ 
some of the noblest master-pieces of the Italian 
school, have been injudiciously retouched by the 
French artists, and have been rendered quite 
unnatural, and in many instances, ridiculou^r^ 
The colouring of the parts defaced has been often 
executed in such a bungling and tasteless manner 
that they resemble pieces of patch-work. It 
would have proved fortunate for the art, and the 
reputation of its most illustrious professors, if 
the French were endowed with a more chastened 
taste for what they frequently misname perftc^ 
tionnement. They have likewise injured a mul- 
titude of exquisite performances with a species of 
varnish, by which, when I have approached them 
in search of the beauties of the artist, I have 
been mortified with a view of my own face. 
Things are often more spoilt by overdoing than 
by remaining stationary ; and by the neglect of 
this maxim, the French have materially inJAifec^ 

if 
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if not «rholly ruined, many of the finest pictures 
m their <k)lleetidn. ^ 

^ey baVe, however, discovered a ' rfiethod of 
rcstoridg pictures, which, oft account of its ori- 
fiiifiillty atid iijgenuity, I have subjoined iii their 
fewii tfenns. It was first tried on the celebrated 
[»iture of the! Virgin, fainted by Raphael, in th*? 
fiftfeenth centiity, fot Sigismond Goiiti, fehimbftr- 
kin of Pope JiiiiiiS II. The Frefach, by firtutf 
6f flie treaty 6f iTdWfflticlo', si^rindl^fl it frorii tbcf' 
^Mich of the tiiins/ of St. Ahnd, at Foligno. 
With many Curses oh them for theif villainies, I 
fcSodude this letter bh the gAllefy of paintingd^ 
&M refer you to niy hixt for a further defscriptioii 
6f. the rarities ih Bie other ^partrnfehti of th6 
Louvre. 



Extrait du Rapport que ks Citoyens Guiton- 
Morveatiy et Bertholety Chimistes, Vincent et 
Taunaiy Peintres, Membres de VInstitut Na-^ 
iionalj oni fait d cette sociStS^ sur Vopiration 
que k tabkau pr6cieux de Raphaitj venu de 
Foligno a subie, 

L6fStiu'ilfiit recuelli k Foligno, il ^ait dans ufi 

tel £tat de degradation, que tes o6mmisBafkei 
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pour l6s arts en Italic, hesitferent . s'ils devaient 
Tenvoyer k Paris; ils ne se d6termin^rent k or- 
donner ce transport, qu aprfes avoir fix6 en plu- 
sieurs endroits la peinture qui quittait le fond, par 
le moyen de gazes coUees sur la surface ; outre 
cette maladie, le fond de bois blanc, de 0"010 
d'^paisseur, sur lequd le tableau 6tait peint, 
avait une fente de 0"010 d'^cartement k son ex- 
tr6mit6 fiuperieure, et descendait depuis le ceintre, 
en diminuant progressivement ju3qu'au pied 
gauche de Tenfant J6sus; depuis cette fracture 
jusqu'au bprd droit, la surface formait une courbe 
dont la plus grande fl^che 6tait de 0"067 ; et de 
la fracture jusqu'^ I'autre bord, iine autre ligne 
de^0"054 de flfeche, Un grand nombre d'^cailles 
s'^taient d^jk d6tach6es, et de plus, la peinture 
^tait piqu6e de vers en plusieurs endroits. 

II 6tait done instant de songer k sauver de la 
ruine qui le menajait ce prccieux tableau, et 
radmiriistiation se d^cida a le faire enlever, bien 
<:onvaincue qu'on ne pouvait refixer la peinture 
qu'en la reportant sur un autre fond. Mais 
coVnme ce n'est qu'avec un respect religieux qu'on 
pent se permettre une operation de cette impor- 
tance, et surtout quand il s'agit d*un tableau de 
Raphael, elle demanda au Ministre de I'lnt^rieur 
d mviter I'lnstitut National, k nommer dans son 
sein une commission, pour suivre la restauration 
projet^e etluien faire un rapport, afin.de tran- 
quiUieer les personnes timor^es, ou faire taire 
- , celles 
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cdtes de tnauvaise foi, et sur-tout pour rendre 
publiques les operations les plus simples, et 
Eloigner le charlatanisme et la jonglerie doht ces 
operations 6taient environnfies avant sa gestion. 
Void le precis des operations qu'ils ont suivies. 

II fallait d'abord rendre la surface plane : pour 
y parvenir, on a c6l6 une gaze sur la peinture, et 
on a retourn6 le tableap ; apr^s cela, le Citoyen 
Hacquin a pratiqu6 dans T^paisseur du hois de 
petites tranch^es a quelque distance les unes des 
autres, et prolong6es depuis rextr^mit^ sup6- 
rieure du ceintre jusqu'a Tendroit oii le fond de 
bois pr6sentait une surface plus drbite ; il a in- 
troduit dans ces trancb6es des petits coins de bois; 
il a couvert ensuite toute la surface avec des 
linges mouill6s, qti'il a eu soin de renouveler; 
Taction des coins, qui se gonflaient par Thumi- 
dit6, contre le bois ramoUi, a oblige celui-ci k 
\ reprendre sa premiere forme : les deux bords de la 
I fente; dont on a parl6 se sont rapproch^s ^ Tartiste 
I y a introduit de la colle-forte pour r^unir les deux 
parties s^par^es ; il'a fait appliquer des barres de 
chine en travers, pour maintenir le tableau pen- 
dant la dessication, dans la forme qu*il venait de 
prendre. 

La dessication ^tant op6r6e lentement, I'artiste 
a appliqu6 une seconde gaze sur la premiere, puis • 
succesSiveme0t deux papiers gris spongieux. Cette 
MTi^paration, qu'on appelle cartonnage, ^tant 
B^che, il a r^ivers^ le tableau sur une table, sur 
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Idqiiielte il Fa assujetti av^c soin ; U a ens^ite pro* 
o6d6 a.la separation du bois sur lec^uel 6toit fix6^ 
la peinture. 

. La premiere operation a €t6 ex60ut6e an w^xjm. 
de deux scies, dont Tune agissait perpendicukire^ 
ment^ et Tautre, harizoatalement; le tirav^ des 
y soies termini, k fond de bois s'est tsonv^ v^dmtk 
(TO 10 d'^paisseur; Tartiste s'est servi alors d'un^ 
rabot d'une forme convexe sor la largeur ; if ie 
faisait marcher obliquement 3u*r le boiS) afin dfe 
n'enlever que des copeanx tr^s-eoiM'ts^ et d'^vite? 
le fil du bois; il a rMuit, par ee moyen, Ife 
bois i 0"*002 d'^paisseur; il a pris ensuite an- 
rabot plat^ fer denteI6^ dont TefFct est 3L peu-pr^a 
celui dune rape qui r^duit le bois en poussifepe; 
il est parvenu par-la k n en laisser que F6paiss«r 
d'une feuille de papier. 

Dans ' cet 6tat, le bois. a 6t& successiverment 
mouill6 avec de I'eau pur par pett<B compa^tim^ns, 
ce qui le disposait k se ddtacher ; alora Ts^tfete le 
sfeparait avec la poin(?e arrondie d'une lame de^ 
couteaiii • 

Le Gitoyen Hacquin, apr^-6 avoir enlfev^ tmite^ 
lampression k la coUO} sur laquoUo le tabldan- 
^toit peint, et sur-tout les mastics que d'anoienne^i^ 
reStauratipns avaient necessit^s, d66aiimt 1-^- 
baudie de Raphael, 

; Pour rehdre un pen de souplesse k la pdriture 
trop dess^chee^par le tempsy il Ta frott6e avec dfe' 
la ckrde de coton im'bib^^d'buile, etessiiy^ avela 
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de la vklte inpusseline; eiisuite, de la ceruse 
hroy6e k I'huiie a ^t^ substitute a rimpressieu k 
la coUe, et fix^e par.le xaqyeti d'une broBse 
douce. 

Aprfes trois mois de dessication, une gaze a ^*t^ 
collie sur rimpression h Thuile, et sur celle-ci une 
toile fine. Lorsque cette toile a ^t6 s^che, le 
tableau a 6t6 d^tach^ de des&us la table et re* 
tourn^, ,pour en oter le cartonnage avec de 
Teau; cette operation fake, on a proc^dd ^ faire 
disparaitre les in^galit^s de la surface, qui'pr©- 
v«aaient du recoquUlement de ses parties : pour 
€ela, I'artiste a appliqu6 successivemeHt sur le$ 
in^galit^, de la coUe de farine 46lay6e; puis 
ayaat mis uq yapier gras sur la partie hutnect^e, 
il a appuy^ un fer *^chauflf6 sur les recoquillages, 
qui m §ont applanis : mais ce n'est qu apr^s avw 
employ^ ies indices les moins trompeurs pour s as- 
mrer du degre de chaleur convenable, qu'on ae 
{)ermet d'apprOcher le fer de la peinture. 

Nous ayons vu qu'on avait fixe la peinture, 
4£])arras86ede son imprefsion k la coUe et de toute 
9Ubstance^<6trang^re, sur une impression A Thuilc, 
€t qu'on avait rendu une forme plane aux parties 
recoquill^es de la surface ; le chef-d'oeuvre devait 
encore 6tre appliqu^ solidement sur un nouveau 
fond : pour cela, il a fallu le cartonner de nou- 
teau, le d^gager de la gaze provisoire qui avait 
hi mise sur Timpression, ajouter une nouvelle 
couche d'oxide de plomb et d'huile, y appliquer 
G 3 ^ UAe 
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une gaze rendue trfes-souple, et sur celle-oi, ^gale- 
ment enduite de la preparation de plomb, une 
toile ^crue, tissue toute d'une pifece, et impr6gn6e, 
k la surface ext^rieure, d'un melange r^sineux, 
qui devait Tassujetir k une toile pareille, fix6e 
sur le chassis. Cette derniSre operation a esige 
qu'on appliquit exactement k la toile enduite de 
substances r6sineuses, le corps du tableau d^bar- 
rass^ de son car tonnage, et muni d'un fond nou- 
veau, en 6vitant tout ce qui pouvait lui nuire par 
une extension trop forte ou in6gale, et cependant 
*en obligeant tous les points de sa vaste ^tendue 
d adherer k la toile dress6e sur le ch&ssis. C'est 
par tous ces proc^d^s que le tableau a it^ incor- 
por6 k une base plus durable que la premiere 
mfeme, et pr6mum contre les accidens qui en 
avaient produit la degradation; puis il a ^t^ 
livr6 k la restauration, qui est I'objetde la seconde 
partie de ce rapport Cette seconde operation, 
que nous nommerons, Restauration Pittoresque, 
fut confine, par Tadministration, au cit Roeser, 
k qui elle doit la reparation des tableaux les plus 
pr^cieux, et dont les succ^s multiplies otit motive 
sa coniiance. 
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LETTER XXXL 

The Gallery of Antiquities at the CentJ^al 

Museum of the Arts, / ] ' 

1 CANNOT better begin tliis letter than by send- 
ing you the candid declaration ver batiniy whick^ 
precedes the catalogue of the statues, busts, and 
bas-reliefs, contained in the gallery of antiques, 
with a few interlineary observations of my own. 

^^ The greater part," say they, " of the statues 
exhibited in the gallery, are the fruits of the con- 
quests of the army of Italy; Conformably to the 
treaty of Tolentino, they have been selected out 
of the Capitol^ and the Vatican, by Citizens Bar- 
th^lemy, Bertholet, Moitte, Monge, Tbouin, and 
Tinet, appointed by the G overnment to act as 
Commissioners for procuring (thieving) objects 
which related to arts and sciences. To the scru-t 
pulous care with which these artists and savans 
have packed up and transported them, we are 
indebted for the happy preservatio?t of these glo- - 
rious trophies of victory (fraud) ; and the dis- - 
tinguished choice which they have made* of these 
master-pieces, from amongst, the riches, i^hicli 
Rome possessed, and ^^i//j&o.svs'e^5e^, (but which we 
could not .remove by any physical means, Qth^r- • 
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wise they ifauld have been here) proves their 
knowledge and skill (in the art of swindling^ in 
which we excel all other nations) and the lovers 
of the arts, of whom France boasts, must owe 
thepa a d^bt of eternal grati^udp. All the ^yorks 
that have been executed in the halls, which 
compose the gallery of antiques, whether in re- 
gard to their new arrangement, or their decoration 
and embellishment, wera executed according ta 
the designs and under the directiona of Citizpia 
Raymond, member of tht National Institut^y «gi4 
architect of the National Palace of Sciences and 
Arts." 

This modest account of the means hy which 
they became masters of these most exquisite pieces 
of art, is worthy of the French character; they 
are ejatitled to credit for their deliberate perfidy, 
and sprightly narratives qf their predatory adveu-. 
tures. But I have already sufficiently animiad-! 
verted on the philosophical exploits of the mem- 
bers of the National Institute, and shall there- 
fore" proceed to describe this gallery, to which I 
paid particular attention. After what I have said 
of the sensations excited in my mind at the mag-* 
Bificent spectacle of the gallery of paintings, it 
may appear strange, that I never felt equal disgust 
mt the sight of these statues. True it is, they are, 
like the former, stolen goods, and I have often 
lieaved a sigh at the incalculable loss which Italy, 
tiie90nQiMi$4seatof the arts^ ha^ suiTeired from 

their 



their repoval. But the awful stillness which per- 
petually, reigns here, seems to compensate the 
troubled mipd for its paips, while it rebukes th^ 
rapacious hand of violence, which tore from the 
i^oil of gepius, these precious morsels of antiquity*. 
The h§r4 of man flock to the gallery of paihtr 
m^ to indulge their eyes with the brilliant lux- . 
ury of bei^uty; but ip this hall, where the ar- 
tist's chi»el has kept pace with his imitative powers^^ 
where the rough unpolished marble has been 
wrought into life s^nd animation, very few ad- 
iftirers greet the trophies of French conqueft and 
rapipQ. Yet does it contain, within a small compass, 
morepf thpsQ prodigious monuipents of the capa- 
city of Man, than all the piciyres of the Louvre 
put together. Perhaps, it is owing to the cir- 
cuiflstance of its being Jess frequented than tha 
ftther, tha^t I have spent more time in it, ancj 
derived greater satisfaction. The Laocoon is here, 
pf iti^lf, worth the whole gallery of paintings, 
ftQ4 whiph, if I were its proprietor, I would not 
^x^hang? for any kingdom on the continent of 
Euifopc^ 

The taoco<?n, the Belvidere Apollo, . and the 
greater part of these incomparable statues I had' 
before seep 'vx Italy, aud when I reflect on the 
picms zeal A\(ith which they were originally dug 
from the ruins of ancient magnificence, the sar 
cred care with which they were preserved, amidst 
the f>jry ,qC religious animosities, apd the rage of 

con- 
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contending armies; when I reflect, that these 
mute representatives of the illustrious days of 
antiquity were left untouched during the ravages 
and destructive incursions of barbarous nations^ 
and have been always respected by victorious 
princes and generals, amidst all the opportunities 
and 4:emptatiQns of conquest ; I know not whom 
most to deplore, the harmless guardians from 
whom they have been wrested, or the merciless 
' ruffians who have appropriated them as their 
booty. These are not spoils belonging to suc- 
cessful victors; for they were never gained by 
force : they were obtained by the bloodless con- 
quests of genius over barbarism, of humai^ in- 
dustry over human indifference ; of the spirit of 
preservation over the spirit of destruction. For 
the sake of the consecrated ground in which they 
had laid undisturbed for ages, for the honour of 
human nature, and from a sense of gratitude to 
the countify which had given birth to those by whom 
they were brought to a resurrection of glory, and 
whence science and letters illuminated a benighted 
world — for all these causes, and for others which 
I might enumerate, Bonaparte and the National 
Institute might have spared the sanctuary of ge- 
nius, without tarnishing the lustre of those laurels 
with which they have crowned each other. They 
might have equally robbed, filched, and swindled 
the inhabitants of their gold and silver, their cattle, 
and. all the fruits of their productive industry; 

they 
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tliey might have stripped them of their silver 
ijpoons and forks, their jewels, their trinkets, and 
even their ear-rings, and have returned to France, 
gorged with plmider, without despoiling them of 
the last consolation of the ruined, the retention 
of the only vestiges which remained of the genius 
of their forefathers. But nothing has escape4 
the ravenous maw of the Republican' freebooter 
and his philosophical associates. With the spirit 
of Buccaneers, they have made a prey of every 
thing ; and they have answered the groans, tears, 
lamentations, and remonstrances of the wretched 
people on whom they trampled, with insulting 
mockery and contemptuous peals of laughten 
Had it been possible to have removed Rome itseli^ 
they would have transported it to their guilty 
capital. Wretches like these, lost to all sense of 
mol'al reprobation, and heedless of the opinion 
of the living, cannot entertain any fears respect- 
ing the judgment of posterity., Biit they must be 
arraigned before its severe tribunal, and when the 
names of Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici, of 
Leo X. and Julius IL shall be mentioned with 
pride and gratitude, theirs shall descend accurst 
and hated to eternal ages. 

Having thus disburthened my mind, I proceed 
to give you a correct description of this sublime 
and majeftic gallery, together with the names of 
the places whence the statues were stolen. 

1 In 
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In the court through which you pass to enter 
the gallery, there are four colossal statues of 
slaves, and in a niche bc;side the door* the statue, 
of Jupiter Hermes, which has been removed 
from Versailles, like every thing else, to enrich 
Paris, the Republic of the French Republia 
The revolution was made for Paris, therefore 
Paris must reap all the profits of it; the Republic 
was founded at Paris, therefore Paris, must enjoy 
it; the rest of France was made ior 'POfTiSy there- 
fore it must be fleeced for the sake of Paris. In 
this y^ay, the disinterested inhabitants^ and pa- 
triotic members of the Institute of that capital, 
continually reason. 

Every article of this gallery merits attention, 
and admiration too; the folding doors at the 
entrance, and the inscription over them, are re- 
markable for the elegant taste with which they 
are adjusted. As soon as you have entered the 
gallery, you should purchase for the small gum of 
75 centimes, the catalogue, entitled, " Notice des 
Statues^ Bustesy et Bas-Reliefsy de la Galerie des 
Af^iques du Mus6e Central des Arts, ouverfe 
pour la premikre foisy le IS Brumaire, an 9." A 
person sits by a table, ready to provide you with 
tiiiis indispensable article. 

I should advise you by no means to rush at 
once cm the Laocoon, but to exauiine the com,- 
partmenta in regular order, beginning with the 

lesser, 
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I^ser, and ending (il yoa can erid)» with the 
hi^ier prddactions of sculpture. You will there- 
fore, advance to the center of the gallery,, and 
turning your back on the Laoeoon, pa^ straight- 
ways to the opposite extremity,* where you will 
find yourself i% 

1 The Hall Of ihn Seasons, which. i^thuts- 
denoted (m account of the painted ceililyg ex- 
ecated by RomaneUi, representing the deaaafons, 
aaid of this; copipartment having beeti allotted t(# 
tfee antique statues of tiae deities of the woods^ 
aasd {heir atlaibixtes; This hall contains twenty- 
skc figures,, viz. 1. A Faun reposing saJiid hoidaaag a 
&Ette; (9£ Fenttdicsn marble,, supposed to be a copy 
of the fiuBOus satyr of Praxiteles, stolen from the 
Museum of thfe Capitol at Rome. 2. A naked 
Youth in the act of extracting a thorn from his 
left footj in bronze,, and admirably executed; 
stolen from the same qomrtter as tlie above. 3. A 
young naked FajuHj. of Parian marble, holding, his 
pedum in. the left hand, ^and in the stttitude of 
aiming it at a young panther, wlii«h. has over- 
thrown a vase at. his feet Stolen is above. 4. 
Another Faun, similar to tlie -former, of Parian^ 
raarUe alsa> 5. Venus issuing from a? hath^ of 
Ptsntelican marble, stolen from die Moiseum of 
the Vatican. 6. Flora, or the Muse Polybimnia 
(itisdt3ubtfal\diieh) of Pentelican marble ; stolen 
from the^ Museum, of the Capitol. % Ceres, thei 
head tesembiing Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
- , ' 8. Hygeia, 
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8. Hygeia, of Parian marble, with a serpent en- 
twined round her arm. 9. Cupid and Psyche, 
of Parian marble; stolen from the Museuih of the 
Capitol. 10. Ariadne, of Parian marble, known 
by the name of Cleopatra, on account! of the Ophis 
bracelet on her left arm; stolen from the Belvidere 
of the Vatican. 11. A naked Cupid bending his 
bow, of Parian marble ; stolen from the Museum 
of the Capitol. 12. A female Bacchanal. 13- 
A Funereal Genius. 14. A beautiful fragment 
of Cupid, of Parian marble ; stolen from the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol. 15. A Grecian Youth, of 
Parian marble ; swindled from one of the Greek 
islands. 16. Septimius Severus^ of Pentelican 
marble, from Ecouen. 17. A Wrestler, of marble 
of Luni, stolen from Verona. 1 8. An Indian Bac- 
chus; stolen from Rome. ip. The colossal bust 
of Antoninus Pius, of Pentelican marble, from 
Ecouen. 2D. Colossal bust of Lucius Veru&, 
companion of the former, from the same place, 
21. Augustus, of ^Parian marble; stolen from 
the cabinet of the Bevilacqua at Verona. 22. 
Vitellius. 23. The bust of OEleus Caesar, of fine 
Parian marble. 24. Lucius Verus, of Pentelican 
marble ; stolen from the Villa Albani at Rome. 
25. Bust of Matidia, of marble of Luni, from the 
Garde Meuble. 26. Plautilla, from, the same. 

IL Hall of Illustrtous Men; decorated 
by. eight antique pillars of granatillo, plundered 
from the nave of the church at Aix-la-Chapelle,. 

in 
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in which the tomb of Charlemagne was deposited. 
The paintings on the ceiling are the work of Ro- 
manelli. This compartment contains eight figures^ 
viz. 1. Zeno, the philosopher (this statue is of the 
epicene gender) of Grechetto marble, stolen from 
the Museum of the Capitol. 2. Demosthenes 
sitting with a book on his knees, stolen from the 
Vatican. 3, The head of Trajan placed on a 
statue of another person, stolen as above. 4. A 
statue supposed to represent Sextus, the uncle of 
Plutarch, and one of the preceptors of Marcus 
Aurelius, of Grechetto marble, stolen as above- 
5. A Warrior, said to be Phocion, of Pentelican 
marble, stolen as above. 6. ]\Ienander, the Greek 
poet, sitting, of Pentelican marble, stolen from the 
Museum.of the Vatican. 7. Posidippus, the poet, 
sitting, of Pentelican marble, stolen as above. S. 
Minerva, of Pentelican marble. 

III. The Romax Hall. The ceiling, painted 
by Romanelli, being ornamented with various 
subjects taken from the Roman history ; all the 
statues, busts, and other antiquities which bear 
any relation to that people, are placed in this 
hall. It contains twenty-nine figures, viz. 1. A 
Roman orator, of Parian marble, executed by 
Cleomenes, an Athenian. 2. The head of the 
elder Scipio Africanusi in bronze. 3. Clio, of 
Parian marble, brought by Pope Ganganelli to 
the Museum of the Vatican, and stolen thence by 
Bonaparte and the philosophical crew of the Na- 
tional Institute. 4. The bust of Adrian, in bronze, 

stolen 
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stdldh front th6 libtary of St. Mat'k, at Vetiice, 
5. IMars, of Pentelican marble. 6. Tm^o Romatt 
hxj^% male aftd feiAalc, stolen frorti the Museurtr 
df tb^ Vatican. 7. Lucius Caninius, of Pariari 
aaatble, takert fr6tti F6ntainbleau. 8. The bus^ 
of the second Brutus, of Pentelican marble, stolert 
from the Museum 6f the Capitol. 9* UraiWia sitting 
^n a rock of Parnassus, of Parian marble, stoIeA 
as abfove. lO. A bus^t in bronzed of the first Brutus, 
stolen as above. 11. A Roman Sftcrificer, stolen 
from the Museum 6f the Vatican. 12. Statue of 
Augustus, 'Stolen from Venice. 13. A Priestess of 
isis, of Paria;n marble, stolen from the Musenfti 
of the Capitol. 14. A Roman Matron, of Gfre- 
dhetto marble, taken from Versailles. 15. A 
wounded Warrior, stolen from the Museilm of 
the Capitol'. 16. Another Roman Matron, o^ 
Parian marble, taken from Versailles. 17. Mel- 
pomene, of Parian marble. * 18. Aritinoiis, of 
marble of Luni, stolen from the Museum of the 
Capitol. 19. Venus at the bath, Of ^Parian marble, 
20. Euterpe, of Parian marble. 

IV. The Hall ot Lao coon is embellished 
with four beautiful columns of verde anticho, 
taken from the Mausoleum, erected after the de- 
igns 6f Bullant, of the famous constable Anne 
of Montmorency ; th^y are from a single ittassive 
block of the richest quality, three metres and dL 
half in height * and forty-three centimetres di- 

♦ Above lOf feet. 

•meter. 
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ahieter. In this hall are twenty-one figures, 

1. Jason, of Pentelican marble, from Versailles. 

2. Lucius Verus, the associate of Marcus Aurelius 
in the Empire, of Tunisian marble, stolen from 
the palace of the Duke of Modena. 3. Bust of 
Commodus, of Pentelican marble, stolen as above. 

4. An Hermes, representing Tragedy, of Pentelican 
marble, stolen from the Museum of the Vatican, 

5. Its companion, representing comedy, stolen as 
above. 6. Bust of Antinous, of Parian marble. 
7. Head of Menelaus, discovered at Pantanello, 
by Hamilton, the English painter, stolen from 
the Vatican. 8. Adonis, of Grechetto marble, 
stolen as above. 9- The glory and master-piece 
of sculpture, and wonder of the world, the 
GRouPE OF Laocoon, exccutcd by Agisander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus. The right arm of 
the father, and two arms of the sons, are unfor- 
tunately missing ; but all the rest is entire, and 
displays at once, the perfection of sentiment, plan, 
and composition. It surpasses all comment, and 
therefore I shall leave my favourite poet to speak 
forme. 

At last bef uttnost master-piece she found, 
That Maro fir'd ; the mherable sire, 
Wrapt with his sons in fate's severest grasp* 
The serpents, twisting round, their strix^genjt folds 
Inextricable tie. Such passions here, 
Such agonies, such bitterness of pain, 
Seems so to tremble thro' th6 tortur'd stone, 
v^L. II. H Tbiat 
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That the touch'd heart engrosses all the view# 

Almost ynmark'd the best proportions pass. 

That ever Greece beheld ; and seen alone. 

On the rapt eye th' imperious passions seize :• 

The father's double pangs, both for hinoself 

And sous coQvuls'd ; to Heaven his rueful lOQkr- 

Ingiploring aid, and half-accusing cast ; 

His fell despair with indignation mixt, 

As the strong-curling monsters from his side 

Jiis full-extended fury cannot tear. 

More tender touch'd, with varied art, hi§ son§ 

All the soft rage of younger passions show. 

In a boy's helpless fate one sinks oppress'd ; 

While, yet unpi^rc'd, the frighted other tries 

His foot to steal out of the horrid twine. 

The ecclesiastical state was swindled oat of this 
precious relick of antiquity, by the treaty of To- 
lentino, where a Corsican adventurer, acting as a 
conquering General, and as the Plenipotentiary 
pf the French Republic, held in his band a sabre 
• reeking with blood, and dictated his own terms 
to the minister of a feeble and defenceless po- 
tentate. The delegates of the National Institute, 
with fastidious modesty, served as aides-de-camp 
of the former, in this unhallowed progress of ra* 
pine and peculation, ia this abprninable and bair- 
barous violation of the received laws of nations^ 
and of humanity. 10. A Thrower of the Disk, 
at rest, of Pentelican marble, stolen as above* 
11. Bast of AppUp, of Pentelican marble, stolen 
from th^ 3^iufieiUip/of tke CapitoL 12. Statue of 

an 
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an Amds^cn, in the attitude of drawing her bor^, 
of Parian marble, stolen from the Museum of thfe 
Vatican. 13. Bacchus, known by the namd of 
the Capitoline Ariadne, of PenteliCan mai*ble, 
stolen from the Museum of the Capitol. l4. 
IColossal statue of a Triton, of PariaA marble, 
discovered by our countryman Hamilton, in th6 
neighbourhood of Puzzoli in the bay of Naples, 
given by him to Pope G anganeUi, and stolen from 
the Vatican Museum by General Bonstpafte and 
the National Institute. IS. A small statue of 
Bacchus, of Pentelican marble. 16. The Vaticatl 
Paris, but riow Parisian Priest df Mithra, of Pen* 
telican marble, stolen from the Vatican MugeuiAi 

17. Colossal bust .of Jupiter, stolen as j&h6y^&. 

18. Bust of Minerva, ditto. IQ. The beautiful 
groupe of Meleager, ditto, ditto. 20. Bust of 
Escukpius, of Pentelican marbl6. 21. A player 
of the disk in the act of casting it, stolen frdrti 
the Vatican Museum. S2. Statue df Minerva, 
the head of Pentelican, but the body Of PariaA 
marble, from Versailles. 23. A bronz6 bust of 
the elder Drusus. 24. A bronze head of TlberiuS. 
25. A bronze head of Claudius, crowned . with 
kureL 26. Colossal , bust of Antinous, stolen 
from the Vatican Museum. 27^ A colossal head 
<yf Adrian, of Pentelican marble, stoleh as aboV0. 
28. Caracalla, of Pentelican marble. 29. Bust of 
Galba, of Pentelican marble, stolen from the Villa 

fi « All^i, 
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Albani. 30. Bust of Clodius Albinus, of Pen- 
telican marble, ditto, ditto. 

V. The Hall of Apollo is ornamented with 
four superb pillars of oriental red granite, each 
of which is four metres and one decimetre in 
height, by forty-five centimetres diameter. Th# 
pavement of the hall is laid out in large compart- 
ments of rare and beautiful marble, and in its 
centre stands a large octagonal table of oriental 
red granite. It contains thirty-sevon subjects, 
namely, 1. Statue of Mercury, called the Bel* 
videre Antinous, of fine Parian marble, and one 
of the most perfect remains of antiquity. The 
harmony that prevails in every part of this figure 
induced Poussin to prefer it to all others, for the 
proportions of the human body ; stolen firom the 
Belvidere of the Vatican. 2. The throne of Sa- 
turn in bas-relief. 3. Apollo, the destrpyer of 
Lizards, of Grechetto marble. 4. A small Mer- 
cury, of marble of Luni. 5. The Trojan Venus, 
of Greek marble, from Versailles, 6. A small 
Statue of Mars, of marble of Luni. 7. An infant 
Apollo naked, the back of Parian marble. 8. 
Urania restored by Girardon, from Versailles. 
9*. A Delphic Apollo, from Ecouen. 10. A Tripod 
of Apollo, found in 1775 by our Hamilton, amidst 
the ruins of Ostia, and stolen from the Vatican, 
where it had been deposited by Pius VL 11. 
Antinous standing. 12. Statue of Isis, the body 
of Parian, the head of Pentelican marble, stolen 
A from 
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from the Vatican Museum. 13. A small figure of 
Minerva in the ancient Greek style, of Pentelican 
marble, stolen from the Duke of Modena. 14. 
A small figure of Minerva victorious over Pallas, 
of marble of Luni. 15. Mars, victor, of Pen- 
telican marble. 16. A small figure of Melpomene, 
of Parian marble, and found in Attica. 17. Juno, 
of Pentelican marble. 1 8. The Capitoline Venus 
issuing from the bath, of beautiful transparent 
Parian marble, stolen from the Capitol. 19. A 
bas-relief, of Pentelican marble, representing the 
sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia, stolen from the Li- 
brary of St. Mark, at Venice, 20. Two Sphinxes 
of oriental red granite, stolen from the Vatican 
Museum, and now placed on the steps which lead 
to the statue of the Belvidere Apollo. These 
steps, and the platform on which the Apollo is 
fixed, are of the most beautiful marble, and in 
the center there are five squares of Mosaic antique, 
which represent animals In cars, drawn by birds, 
with other ornaments. 21. The Apollo Bel- 
videre. This subject of the admiration and 
delight of every tasteful eye, particularly of the 
female sex, stands in a niche, at the extremity of 
the hall. The pillars which ornament the niche, 
were taken from the church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in which the tomb of Charlemagne was deposited. 
The statue is very properly preserved from too 
near an approach, by a slight handsome railing. 
Eternal youth and beauty bloom upon every part 

U 3 of 
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of this figure. But here, as with the Laocoon, I 
piust call in the descriptive posters of my poeti 
for one cannot presume to speak of this charming 
production of the chisel in vulgar prose. 



In graceful act h^ stands, 



His arm extend€i4 with the slackened bo^. 
Light (lows bis e^sy robe, and fair displays 
A manly. softened form. The bloom of gods 
Seems youthful o'er the beardless c^eek to wave. 
His features yet heroic ardor warms ; 
And sweet subsiding to a native smile, 
Mixt with the joy elating conquest gives, 
A scattered frpwn exalts his matchless air« 

The name of the artist who sculptured this statue, 
whiqh has astonished the men, ^nd smitten th© 
bearta of all the women who have had the good 
fortune to view it, is unknown. Giovanni Angelo 
de Montorsoli, the pupil of Michael Angelo re-i 
stored the right arm and the left hand, which 
were missing when the statue was discovered 
amidst the ruins of Antium. For more than three 
centuries, it excited the admiration of mankind at 
the Belvidere of the Vatican, where it was fixed 
l|y Pope Julius II. the illustrious patron of the 
Fine Arts, until, to use the language of the ad- 
ministration who superintend this gallery, " un 
h6ros guidi par la victoire^ est venu Ven tirer, potir 
la conduire et la fix^r h jamais sur les rives d€ 
la Seine i'^ which with a free translation runs thus 
in Englishjj ^^ until a free-booter, guided by the 

genius 
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genius of devastation, arrived to fofcc it away, 
and to transport and fix it for ever* on the nasty 
banks of the Seine." 

On the I6th brumaire, year ix. the First Con- 
sul Bonaparte, accompanied by the Consul La* 
brun, and Benezech, one of the counsellors of 
state, celebrated the inauguration of the ApoUd, 
by placing between the plinth of the statue and 
its pedestal, the following inscription, engraved on 
a bronze tablet, presented to him in the name of 
the artists, by the ^dminiiBtrator and citizen Vieti, 
both National Institute men* 

La statue d'ApoUon, qui s'elere sur ce piedestal, 

Trouv^e k Antium sur la fin du xv<* si^cle, 

Plac^e au Vatican par Jules ii, au comrhenceniant 

du xvi% 
Conquise Pan v de la Republique par rarmce dltalie, * 
"Sous les ordres du g^n^ral Bonaparte, 
A 6t6 fixee ici le 21 Germinal an viii, 

Pr^mi^re annee de son Consulat, 
, On the reverse 

Bonaparte, I*=^ Consul. 
Cambacer^s, ii«. Consul, 
Lebrun, iii*'* Consul, 
Lucien Bonaparte, Ministre de rint6rieur, 

* This ^^for e'ceVy^* is very problematical. It is not impro- 
bable, that it may decorate the future National gallery of the 
empire of Botany Bay. There is nothing like the rotatory 
motion of the circk of causation f which none but the lelarned 
members of the National Institute understand. It is afti 
Eleusinian mystery, 

h4 22. The 
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22. The statue of the Venus of Aries, of Greek 
marble, taken from Versailles. 23. A bas-relief re^ 
presenting the conclamatio, or part of a funeral 
ceremony among the Romans. 24-. An Indian 
Bacchus, with the Greek word Sardanapalus in- 
scribed on it, of Pentelican marble, stolen from the 
Vatican Museum. 25, The groupe of Hercules 
and Telephus, called the Hercules Commodus of 
the Belvidere, stolen from that place. &6. A 
Lycian Apollo, from Versailles, Q7. An Egyptian 
Antinous, of Pentelican marble, stolen from the 
Capitoline Museum. 28. Bacchus resting, of 
Pentelican marble, from Versailles. 29. A co- 
lossal bust of Serapis, stolen from the Vatican 
Museum. 30. Mercury. 31. The Capitoline 
Juno, of Parian marble, stolen from the Museum 
of the Capitol. 32. The statue of Bacchus, of 
Greco duro marble. 33. A bas-relief of five 
Pamsels dancing hand in hand round a temple, 
moulded after an fitntique in the villa Borghese 
at Rome, 34. Omphal^, qf Pentelican marble, 
etoldn from the villa Albani at Rome. 35. Thq 
head of Paris, of the same marble, stolen from 
ditto, ditto, 36. An Indian Bacchus, of Parian 
marble, from the palace of Versailles. 37 > Juno, 
of Pentelican marble, stolen from the villa Albani 
^t Rome, 

VI. The Hall of the Muses contains 
twenty figures ; but before I enumerate them, to 
save time and paper, it will be proper to state, 

that 
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that they are all the products of Gallican theft 
Unless therefore it is otherwise mentioned, you 
will consider every figure as stolen from the mag- 
nificent gallery, which Pius VI. built in addition 
to the Vatican Museuni. The bashful admini- 
strators of this gallery, members of the National 
Institute, thus express themselves concerning the 
plunder of the contents of this hall. *^ Since the 
revival of the arts, the admirers of antiquity have 
several times attempted to form collections, or a 
series of the antique statues of the Muses ; but 
none have proved so beautiful and complete as 
that collected by the industry of Pius VI, (in 
return for which we resolved to steal it, they 
should have said) and which ^victory (perfidious 
hypocrisy) has transported to the National Mu- 
seum." With this preliminary explanation^ we 
are now able to proceed without difficulty. !• 
The head of Bacchus. 2. A pillar of oriental 
granite, dark grey colour bordering on green. 
3. An head of Hippocrates. 4. Calliope seated 
on a rock of Parnassus. 5. A Cytherian Apollo. 
6. Clio sitting, of Pentelican marble. 7^ Mel- 
pomene. 8. An Hermes wath a head of Socrates, 
of Pentelican marble. 9. Polyhimnia crowned 
with flowers. 10. An head of an Indian Bacchus. 
11. Bust of Homer, of Pentelican marble, stolen 
irom the Capitoline Museum. 12. The statue 
of Erato, of Pentelican marble. 13. Bust of Eu- 
ripides, of Pentelican marble, stolen from the Aca- 
demy 
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demy of Mantua. 14. Euterpe, seated on a rock 
of Parnassus; as this muse was not in the Pio 
Clementinum museum, the French savans^ being 
at a loss how to supply its place, laid their hands 
on this statue, which they stole from the Lan- 
celotti palace at Rome. 15. Terpsichore, of Pen- 
telican marble. 16. Urania, stolen as above. 17. 
Thalia sitting. 18. Ahead of Socrates. I9. A 
pillar of African marble. 20. An head of Virgil, 
of Pentelican marble, stolen from the Academy of 
Mantua. 

These are all the different antiques contained 
in this gallery, and unless I had written a vo- 
lume upon their history, qualities, and excellence, 
I could not give you an adequate idea of tbeiOi 
They have occupied sejparately a great deal of 
learned discussion and criticism, in other cduntries 
besides Rome, and they have exercised the cul* 
tivated genius of many of our countrymen. Among 
the most conspicuous of these are Addison and 
Middleton. Winckelman in his " Histoire de 
rArf has also entered into very labonred de- 
tails on their origin and beauty, and has given 
very exact engiavings of several of tliem. Bu^ 
if you desire to have a luscious description of 
them, particularly of the Belvidere Apollo^ I refer 
you to the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, in which you will find, not only a very 
candid confession of the marvellous effects wrought 
upon herself by this beautiful piece of statuary, 

but 
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but also, a luxurious and sprightly account of its 
different charms and perfections. Unquestionably, 
this Apollo is a thing of the imagination ; the artist 
must have collected the proportions and features 
of several of the best made and handsomest men 
of his age, and reduced them into one perfect 
form. If we can conceive the existence of such a 
being, he must be the perfection of creation ; and 
to judge of his influence by the effects of his 
marble representation, it is in his power to com- 
mand the world. Nam qui muliereSy &c. 

When Guido Reni sent his St. Michael to the 
Capuchin church at Rome, he wrote to Signor 
Massero, maestro di casa to Pope Urban VIII. as 
follows : " I wish I had had the wings of an angel 
to have mounted into Paradise, and there to have 
beheld the forms of those beautiful spirits, from 
whom I could have painted my archangel; but 
not being able to soar so high, it was in vain for 
me to seek for his resemblance here below, so 
that I was forced to make an introspection into 
my own mind, and into that idea of beauty which 
I had formed in my own imagination !" — If to 
paint an archangel Guido thought it necessary to 
ascend to Heaven to form an idea of perfect 
beauty, I am sure, human nature is honoured 
by the sculptor of the Apollo, for with the chisel 
of an archangel, he has produced a perfeict man. 

LETTER 
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LETTER XXXIL 

The Museum of French Monuments. 

One of the first of those calamities brought 
upon France by the intemperate zeal of its re- 
formers, waSj the decree of the National Assem- 
bly, by which the property of the clergy was placed 
at the disposal of the nation. The immediate 
effects of this hasty and injudicious measure, 
were soon perceived by those who were most 
active in procuring its adoption. Broken loos« 
from the bonds of subordination, the people in 
the effervescence of a wanton and licentious spi- 
rit, misinterpreted the object of this decree, and 
proceeded, not only to harrass their ancient pas- 
tors, but also to demolish the sanctuaries of re- 
ligion, and to disturb the tranquil ashes of tlie 
dead. It was, however, evident, that monu- 
ments and tombs were not included within the 
law of alienation ; hence, the National Assembly 
was compelled to acknowledge its precipitate 
folly, by authorizing the committee which hg^d the 
management of the alienated property, to take 
proper measures, for the preservation of those 
monuments of the arts, which had been erected 
on the domains of the Church. La Rochefou- 
cauld, 
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cauld, president of that committee, selected se* 
veral literary men and artists, who were to point 
out what books and monuments were to be saved 
from destruction. The Municipality of Paris, 
being specially charged by the National Assembly 
with the execution of its decree, nominated, also 
several literary men and artists of approved merit, 
to assist those already appointed by the commit- 
tee of alienation, in their operations. These 
persons thu* embodied, constituted a commission, 
known by the name of the Commission of Monu^ 
menfs. Shortly after their formation, the convent 
des Petits Augustins was chosen for a depository 
of the monuments and paintings; that of the 
Capuchins, in the rue St Honor6, for books, 
manuscripts, &c. While these salutary plans were 
in contemplation, Paris was torn by strong con- 
vulsions, the monarchy was overthrown, and the 
dawn of the Republic was ushered in, amidst 
shrieks of murder and the noise of falling ruins. 
It became the fashion to talk of nothing but phi- 
losophy, while its precepts were despised; and 
of regeneration, while the demon of havock went 
his devastating rounds. An aera of uproar, con- 
fusion, and fierce fanaticism, succeeded, and 
Gothic darkness overspread the whole of France. 
In those days, when science and learning were 
perverted to the vilest purposes, when incendia- 
ries and murderers, wearing the mask of patriots 
and philanthropists, inundated France with blood, 

and 
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and were leisurely proceeding to cmbfute the 
human* character, and to overturn every monu- 
ment of the piety, wisdom, virtue, and genius of 
their forefathers ; a man of mild and unassuming 
manners, of spodess purity of principle, public 
and private^ of general and profound knowledge^ 
and of inflexible persevera^ce, devoted the la- 
bours of his life in collecting together and pre* 
{serving from the general wreck, the monuments 
of his country's glory. Such were the occupa- 
tions of M. Lewoir, the founder and director of 
the Museum of French Monuments. 

When I figure to myself this excellent man, flying 
in every direction of France, to save and to pre- 
serve the precious evidences of its exploits, tra- 
versing the tombs of the dead, rushing amiddf 
crackling flames, and temples crumbling into 
atoms, to rescue the penates of his country froni^ 
the tempest by which they were assailed, as A 
friend of human nature, I am lost in gratituda 
and admiration. The shades of departed kings, 
heroes, statesmen, of poets, historians, and phi^ 
losophers, must hover over the dwelling of such 
a man, and implore the blessings of heaven oil 
his pious cares. 

I assure you, both of us consider it as one of 
the happiest events of our lives, that we have 
been so well introduced to M. Lenoir and hi^ 
Lady. When I am in bis company, I fancy the 
illustrious- dead are present in all their majesty 
] around 
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arouB4 him. Grave, silent, modest, and pen- 
sive, his chairacter and manner strongly impress 
y(^\x with the idea of an affectionate son, who 
collects with tender carei, the ashes of his murdered 
parent - 

M. Lenoir" was for fifteen years the pupil of 
P^^ one of the members of the Commission 
of Manuments already mentioned. He was pre- 
sented by the lattey to the Municipality of Paris^ 
a» a prppQr person to be the Conservator of the 
d«pot of the monuments of the arts, in the rue 
des Pctits Augustins^ and was accepted by them 
VX the. 4th of January, 1791. The violence of 
anarchy was carried to such a pitch, that the 
revolution appeared to have been concerted for 
the sake of extinguishing every vestige of the arts.. 
Boland, philosopher the principal minister of the 
new Republic, proposed that effective measures 
should be taken to suppress the general rage for 
destruction. The Committee of Public Instruc- 
tiQjQ, in the National Convention, appointed ^ 
Commission, consisting of different distinguished 
artists and literary men, for tlie purpose of giving 
vigour to this project. In a short time, this com- 
mission published a considerable number of me^ 
moirs, adxjresses, and reports, wliich arrested 
the hands of folly, em^pLoyed in beating down 
statues, tearing in pieces the most valuable paint- 
in§s, and destrqying the finest bronzes. " FromI 
thtabbejof ISt Denis," say&M. Lenoir, ^' which 

the 
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the flames seemed to have consumed from the 
summit of the roof to the bottom of the graves, 
I have saved the magnificent mausolea of Louis. 
XIL, of Franifois I., of Henri IL, of Tureiinej 
&c- Oh shame ! these chefs-d'oeuvjres of art had 
already experienced the fury of barbarians. A 
great part of these monuments, which announced 
the glory of the nation, were mutilated, and their 
ruins scattered in a cemetery, were hidden under 
the grass, and covered with moss. Thus, by a 
system of disorganization, the thistle was seen to 
fill the place of the laurel, and crowned Charle- 
magne and Duguesclin. I have collected such of 
those ptecious remains as 1 could restore, and 
already I am able to display those of Francois I. 
and Louis XIL in all their splendor. Happy 
shall I be, if I shall succeed in making posterity 
forget the ravages of ignorance ! About this time, 
the deputy Gr^goire published three reports 
against Vandalism: These interesting works, an 
immense number of which were printed, were 
forwarded to the departments. This last stroke, 
prudently applied, was the means of recovering 
many valuable objects, and of saving the rem- 
nants of the monuments in our provinces." 

When we consider the light which monuments 
necessarily throw upon the chronology and his- 
tory of a country, one cannot avoid expressing 
the greatest surprize on being told by M. Lenoir, 
that he met with multiplied objections from the 

artists 
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mists against his accumulation of the monuments 
6f the middle age«. They considered them as 
of no service to the arts ; but M. Lenpir reasoned 
Kke a true philosopher, when he insisted on theif 
importance towards Ae completion of his seties. 
Perhaps, nothing tends more to give just and dis- 
tinct notions of any art or science, than the view 
of its progress, tod the opportunity of comparing 
the intervening distances between tqdeness and 
refinement. Tthis is indisputably tht best mode 
of becoming adqtrainted with, And of improving 
the operations of the tiriderstatiding; and, tbere^ 
fore, I cannot ascribe to liny other motive than 
ignorance, the opposition which he experienced 
tipon this subject However, by dint 6f repeated 
applications, and by patient and Unshaken perse- 
verance, he at length succeeded in transporting 
them to tiie museum, ift which they constitute the 
two first ages*. 

After 

* I insert here the Ifetter transmitted to M. Lenoir from 
the Committee of Public Instruction of Hie National Goa- 
vention, to shew their sense of his merit, and the ridiculous 
affectation which vras observed at that p^iod in all th«ir 
private and public transaetious. 

La coinmission des arts, voit avec fiatidflfcction I'prdre que 
tu as etabli dans le d6p6t confix h ta garde^ 6t les soins <}ue 
tu prends pour la conservation des monumens des arts. Le 
temoignnge que U read le comit^ doit ^tre pour toi la plus 
Datteuse rGcompense comme le plus puissant mobile pour 
excitex et augmenter m^me, s'il est possible^ ton zhU civique, 
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After M. Lenoir had advanced considerably in 
bis researches, the idea took possession of his' 
mind, of collecting into one establishment all 
the paintings and statues which had any refer- 
ence either to the history of France, or the arts 
among the French. , " Such an imposing mass of 
monuments of all sages," says he, " made me 
conceive the idea of forming a particular museum, 
historical and chronological, in which the ages of 
French sculpture might be traced in particular 
apartments, by giving to each of these apart- 
ments, the character, and exact appearance of 
the age it represents, and to transfer to other 
institutions those paintings and statues, which had 
no relation to French art or French history. I 
presented this plan to the Committee of Public 
Instruction, by whom it was favourably received ; 
and the result was the adoption of a particular 
museum of French monuments for Paris *. Sums 
of money were assigned to me, and I proceeded 
rapidly in despight of the malevolent." 

This museum was opened to the public on the 
15 th Fructidor, year III. ; since which, the exhi- 

ct ton activity pour la surveillance que iu portes aux objets 
de sciences et arts confics k tes soins. 

Re^ois. les felicitations du comite avec autant de plaisir 
que j'ai a fen faire part. 

Salut et Frnternitif 
Mathibit, Repr^sentaut du People, &c. 
♦ On the 19th Germinal, year IV, 

bition 
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bition has been continued uninterruptedly, on the 
3d and 6th days of each decade^ from ten till two 
clock, and on ti^e decadiy from ten till foun 
M. Lenoir, after the most assiduous researches, is 
now able to display five centuries, and a sepulchral 
chamber, containing the tomb of Francois I- 
which he has completely restored. M. Beauvallet, 
a sculptor, has devoted his talents to the restora- 
tion of several mutiliated monuments, and Lenoir 
has published, "An Historical and Chronolo- 
gical Description of the Monuments," which may 
be obtained at the museum for 2 francs 50 cen- 
times. He is also occupied in the publication of 
engravings in octavo, of the monuments he has 
collected, which will be accompanied by a disser- 
tation on each monument, together with sketches 
of the lives of the persons reprei^^nted, with details 
on the art and the artists of each epoch. Each vo- 
lume will consist of forty-four engravi^gs^ and two 
hundred and fifty pages of print ; five volumes 
will complete the whole, two of which are on the 
^ve of publication, the rest will appear an- 
nually. 

It is impossible for me to go through the 
multifarious subjects contained in this museuin, 
embracing the sepulchral history of France from 
the age of Clovis to the, present time ; but I shall 
enumerate such a.s are most worthy of notice, and 
shall subjoin several observations of M. Lenoir, 
on the circumstances attend(tnt o^ the di^ng of 

I S the 
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Ac bodies out of th6 abbey of St Denis, at 
Which he was present, its Well ai on Hie cdnduct 
of those biirbarous Iconoclasts^ \«^hom the rero- 
hition encouraged in the arts of destruction. 

From the yeat 179O5 M. Lenoir has taken the 
gre&t^st pains to collect in his museiifii whatever 
could give correct notions of ancient Customs^ 
whether of women or men, in their civil: atid 
military capacity, according to tiieir ranfc^ This 
is a very important fact for French and English 
artists to know, as they may find het'e models of 
the ci»stume and arms of every age and rank, in 
4 r^gUlai* series. From Clovis to Philip 11. there 
was very little variettion in* dress, though the inter- 
val comprizes a period of seven denturies. It was* 
not until the return of the Crusaders, that there 
was any alteration in dress. 

After having passed the introductory hall, irf 
Which are a great number of antiques fi^rranged 
in chronological order, and the porticoes of thcj 
diateau d'Anef * oi'namehted with sculptures by 
Gougeori, ^re entered the first compartment, con- 

* Voltaire, in his H^iiri&dd, chant IX., tbusfeings oi the 
castle of Anet : 

II voit fr Amour J les murs d'Anet b4tis au bord de I'Eure ; 

Lui-m^me en ordonnala^ssiperbe structure. 

Par ses adroites mains avec art ^hlass^s,*' « 

^ Les chiffres de Diane y solit eticor traci^s ;v 
' Sursa^tombe, en passant^ les ^laisirs et let^^g^M 
. ^pandlrcut les fl^x;^. qui naiffiaient tnr tevr trtc^L.: : 

, . X taining 

8 
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taining the monuments of the middle age* hf^ 
th§ disposition of every par^ there is a manifest 
attention to the order of time, and where any 
deficiency occurs, care has been taken to suj^ly 
its place with the best and most correct represent 
tations. Thus, the tomb of Fredegonda, who pro^ 
cured the murder of her husband Chilperic, was 
placed b^ide that of the latter, at the church of 
St Germain-4es-Pr^s ; but the tomb of Chilperic 
having been destroyed by the revolutionary sa'- 
vages, M. Lenoir has supplied its place iix thi^s 
hall from a drawing which he took of it at thp 
portal of Notre Dame. 

A marble sarcophagus; containing the bones pf 
Charlemagne, ornamented with a bas-relief q£ 
the Western empire, which was erected td the 
memory of that conqueror at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
/was sent from that city by Dewailly, one of the 
republican commissaries, and is now at the Cen-^ 
tral Museum of Arts, whence it is intended ^o 
remove it hither, which is the proper depository 
for it There are some capitals in the Lon^bard 
style, taken from the chapel under ground at St 
DeniS) which was the burying place of the Sour- 
bons; these capitals are as old as the time pf 
Pepin, who is represented seated on a chair, aqd 
holding a scepter in his hand ; find th$y give a 
very clear insight into tjie architecture of that 
period. sHere is 9. bust of the celebrated 4b^6 
Sug^r, Minister of State, the value of which is 

I 3' con- 
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considerably enhanced, from its having been exe- 
cuted by his contemporaries ; also the mausoleHm 
of Hugo, sixth Abbot of Cluny, In the tomb of 
Morard, Abbot of St Germain-des-Pres, in 990, 
his skeleton was found, extreiA^ly well clothed 
^itli a robe of satin, extending to the feet, ap- 
parently of a red colour, a long woollen tunick 
of a purple brown, ornamented with an embroi- 
dery of woollen, on which several figures were 
wrought ; a kind of slippers of a black leather, 
extremely well tanned, served as shoes, but with- 
out straps or buckles. 

The Southern gate of the abbey of Sk Denis, 
is a most important specimen of the art at the 
period under our description. The large bas- 
relief in the middle, represents the punishment 
of St. Denis and his companions Rusticus and 
Eleutherus. Denis is there described as the chief 
person of the groupe, and as a prince to whom 
* the temple was dedicated ; and what is very re- 
markable, a sprig of the vine, laden with grapes, 
precisely in the same form as the badge of Bac- 
chus, and surmounted by a small pine-apple, 
which the sculptor has placed at his feet, seem to 
denote, that St. Denis and Bacchus were one and 
the same person ; and Denis or Dionysius is the 
name which the Greeks gave to Bacchus. M. 
Lenoir says, that he cannot answer whether the 
priests who then directed the construction of these 
temples, were aware of the resemblance that 

existed 
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existed between these two personages, or whe- 
ther, by mere tradition, they ordered that to be 
executed which would characterise both of them. 
But it is certain, that all the ornaments which 
decorated St. Denis, are no other than the attri- 
butes ascribed to that divinity. The vine, hunt- 
ing, and tygers, appear in all parts. Bacchus is 
cut in pieces by the Menades ; Denis is put to 
death in the same manner ; his head is cut off 
on M ontmartre. Bacchus is placed in a tomb, 
and his death bewailed by women ; the body of 
Denis is collected by holy women, they weep over 
his unfortunate remains, and place him in a tomb; 
over Avhich the abbey is built. Bacchus' rises 
again ; Denis, after having undergone his punish-- 
ment, rises again, to the great astonishment of 
the spectators, picks up his head, which h^d been 
cut off, and walks*. This good soul Denis, pa- 
tron of France, says Voltaire, is a saint after 
the monkish fashion ; he never came into Gaul. 
See his legend in the questiom on the Encydope* 
dk; you will there find, that he wai^ at first 
created Bishop of Athens by St Paul; that he 
paid a visit to the Virgin Mary, to pay his re- 
spects on the death of her son; that he after- 
wards quitted the bishoprick of Athens for that 
of Paris ; that he was hanged, and preached with 
great eloquence from the gibbet while he was sus- 

* See liilduin and MethodittS« 
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pended ; that bu be^d w«3 cy t off to pr^reiu bin( 
from talking; that he t^ok hie head between hif 
hand^ and kissed it on th^ road as he wu going 
two leagues from Paris to fou^d tb^ abbey ia 
question.— On this gate» however, are two tyger^' 
beads, and all ^e embtematicM ipharacters of tbi| 
worship of Bairchus; beside? which, i( pri^sents 
a chronology of thirty-six kings of France. 

On entering the hall^ which contains the monu^ 
ments of the thirteenth century, tliere are cieliqgs 
at angks, sprinkled with stars on a blue ground, 
supported by plain posts rudely decorated. These 
cielings are , terminated by the flowers of tho6« 
times, three of which represented the EvangelistSi 
and the others consisted of the cabbage and the 
thistle in a variety of forms, which are imitated y 
Si^Milchral lamps are suspended. The dpors and 
tiie wihdow;Sj constructed with the ruins of a 
ttoimmentpf the same age, which had boi^nde^ 
i^oyed by the Jacobins, and the remains of 
whkh Lenoir collected at St, Penis, ba^ be^Q 
arranged according to the rQv^ived taste of Arar 
btao architecture, by the celebrated McmtreaUi. 
Over the doons^ the following inscription is pla^iNi 
in Gothic eharac^jers^ Mtat dts Arts dam k treir 
sUhme siicle. Three painted glass Hirindows, ^^ 
rented in this centftry, rep^e^itiag moral gufer 
ji^isiB, nM taken fcmk th» refectory i9f Si* Q^r 
main^dei^-Pr^, shed a gloomy light upon the 
^pot, and is attol3ier imitattoh of the times ; ^^ a 

magic 
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rn^gkhy which/' says L^oir, ^^ the^ kapt thmt 
in 4 coatioQ^l ^\^\e Qfie^hhmm whom superr 
^tio^ h^d ^trq^k mth terrors; for I have ob-* 
§erv€4, that the more we go b?^ck tow^rd^ those 
«gei? which Fef^iQbl^ oar own, th^ more thq light 
is spread ov^r public manuments^ as if th^ $ight 
of the sun suited only enlightened meq." 

The tombs which Lpui# IX, erected tp hi§ pre- 
^ce^fiors^ axe ceaolitpbs only ; fo? i| is certein, 
that beforf (hie tiQte of that {Hrince, it was (h§ 
CUj^tpm to place (he body of a king in a large hoU 
Jowed ^toae, covered by another pl^ip stone ; mi 
wtjere there W8§ an inscription, it wftf^ engraven pf 
the inside* AcQprdii^g to Saint-Foi)?:, th^ timh^ of 
tb^ kings pf the first race, fronj Cloi^is, were com- 
peped merely of a g^eat stone, fepilowed ver^ dee|^ 
mi covered by aqother m shape of a vault 0» 
tbe§e stpneg, neither figures nor epitaphs w§rp to 
hfi seen, ais it was the inside that w^ ei^grav(^ 
Vith inscription^, and laid out with qiagniliQenGe 
It seeBW they did not begin to place epitaphs p« 
tte tquib? of their km^ until the ^epond race. 
CbarlemagQe was buried^ in a rittiog poature. 
His body, after having been embalmed, wa^ taken 
4dwo into a cave, and ^ated pn a throne of 
gold; he was clad ip the inapefial ^re^h s^rr 
mouated with hak-eloth ; his Joy^^se * hai^ frpnj 
hig waist; his head was prnam^pted with a gol4 

• T^ aame of his.swprd. 
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chain, in the shape of a diadem ; he held a globe 
of gold in one hand, the other rested on the New 
Testament, which was placed upon his knees. 
His gold sceptre and his shield, were hung on the 
wall opposite to him. After the cave had been 
filled with perfumes, aromatics, and much trea- 
sure, it was shut up and sealed. 

There are some very curious monuments in the 
hall, of the fourteenth century, which may be 
ascribed principally to the improvement in the 
art of design, which the artists who accompanied 
Louis IX. to the crusades brought away with 
them. A new species of decoration, and tlie 
Arabian taste, were introduced into architecture. 
The heavy edifices of the former age, gave way 
to the more elegant appearances of the mosques, 
and gildings and brilliant colours embellished the 
churches. Accordingly, this hall is decorated 
with the ruins of the Sainte-Ckapelle de Paris, 
built about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century^ The apostles sculptured in stone, of 
the natural size, which ornament this hall, were 
taken from the same chapel, and are remark- 
able for their expression and simplicity of ex- 
ecution. Their habits give an exact idea of 
the stuffs and embroidery in fashion at that pe- 
riod, the former of which are not unlike our 
'Indian shawls. The Mosaic that covers the walls, 
cielings, &c, was formed from materials taken 
from St. Denis, and which M. Lenoir has adapted 
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and coloured to complete the appearance of the 
halL The painted windows in this hall are of 
thfe same century, and were taken from the Celes- 
tines, and the Bons-Hommes de Passy. 

The fifteenth century, the most remarkable in 
the history of the French arts, was the period 
wherein the artists began to produce general 
plans, combined with their details, and to con- 
nect the calculations of the mind with a grand 
and careful execution ; thenceforward, the Gothic 
taste disappeared. France was indebted to the 
example of Raphael in the decorations of the 
Vatican, for this elegant change in the arts of 
painting and sculpture, which its travelling ar- 
tists endeavoured to imitate. But as Paris did 
not afford many palaces, or ornamented houses 
of this century, M. Lenoir went several times 
among the monuments left by Cardinal d'Amboise, 
who employed in the decoration of his palaces, 
John Juste, a sculptor born at Tours, whom the 
Cardinal had sent at his own expence to Rome, 
for the purpose of studying the Arabian style of 
Raphael. Hence, the cieling, windows *, and in 
general the whole embellishment of this hall, 
were composed oh the type of the tomb of Louis 
XII., which stands in the middle of it, together 
with materials brought from the chateau de Gail- 
Ion, which has been lately demolished, and ori- 



* Which were e^iecuted in this same century. 
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giaal eBpim taken from Chartres, Blois, 8cc. Thp 
pUUrS) ornamented with Arabic capitals and pe* 
destals, w|iich support the gates, are a presents tp 
M* Lenoir from the Administrators of the depart- 
ffient of Euro and Loir, who, at his request, 
ordered a portico of the church of Saint-Pfere, at 
Chartres, to be demolished, and placed at his 
dispoi^^l. This portico had been superadded in 
1509 tp the construction of that edifice built by 
Hilduard, a Benedictine monk, in U70. Two 
bas*reUefs in this Wl) merit particular attention, 
especially the one representing God the Father 
\n the midst of the s^ngels. The style is severe, 
and the design vigorous ; it was taken from the 
cemetery of the Innocents ; the other, from the 
church of St Genevifeve, represents the Pente- 
cost The violet and blue ground, the gilded 
frsunework, and the carmined legend far and near, 
are characteristical traits of the decoration of 
this century. The exterior pilasters towards the 
cloister, are ornamented in the Arabic style, and 
with four marble medallions, which M, Lenoir 
purchased from amongst the ruins of the castle 
of GaiUon. Anne of Britanny is represented as 
Minerva^ and Louis XIL as Mars ; their helmets 
are decorated in a very light Arabian taste. The 
other two medallions, represent Gajba and Ves- 
pasian. In this hall, stands a bust of Joan d'Arc, 
commonly called the Maid of Orleans, executed 
by Beauyallet^ after an ancient painting, which 
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Lenoir purchased to make part of a seri^ of 
pictures of tibe most cekbrated personages of 
Fr^c^ which he ib collectitig for this flmseum. 
The bu6t of Joan is placed beside that of Charles 
VIL, whom she maintained on the throne of 
^raneCi 

The hall of the sixteenth century cotitains a 
number of very interesting figures, and its glass 
Windows are taken from Ecouen, Vincennes, Anet, 
and iM 'Temple* The monument erected to the 
celebrated historian^ Philip de Comines, is an 
admirabk piece of workmanship, atid rests on a 
grand bas-relief, representing St George and the 
Dragon. The tomb of Louis XII. and Anne of 
Britanny, executed by Ponc^, in white marble, is 
a superb monument in the Gothic style ; tlie sta* 
tues of Louis and Anne represent them when 
dead, and are executed in a very scientific man- 
ner. The openings which are seen in the lower 
belly of these statues, are intended to denote the 
iharks of their having been embalmed. These 
bodies, which are most faithifuUy expressedj are 
placed on a cenotaph of exeellent taste, and sur- * 
rounded by twelve arcades, ornamented tvith the 
naoftt refined Arabic gout In these arcades, the? 
twelve apostles are placed, and exhibit great tastd 
iA ihe choice of their attributei^. Unfortunately, 
fiib fiite maus(^eutn hsbs ilufiered foat^rially, froin 
the fury of the revolutionary fanatics* Heare ar^ 
also the stbtues of IVaneid t of Chancellor de 
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THopital; Montaigne; President de Thou, by 
Barth^lemy; Prieur; Diana of Poitiers; Philip 
DesporteSy the poet of Bon-Port ; Jean Go.ugeon, 
the celebrated architect and sculptor; a magni- 
ficent monument, erected to the Constable, Anne 
of Cond6 ; tlie tomb of the Valois, a sepulchral 
chapel, in which are kid Francois I. and his wife 
Claude, 

Among the monuments of the hall of the 
seventeenth century, are — one erected to the 
fiimily of the Villeroy ; to the celebrated historian 
De Thoa; the statue of Louis XL; the cele- 
brated groupe in marble, after the designs of Le- 
brun, forming the mausoleum of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the chef-d'oeuvre of Girardon, 14 feet long 
and 5 feet 9 inches broad. The inscription bears. 

Magnum disputandi argumentum. 

• 

This admirable piece of sculpture, which had 
been previously mutilated by the Anarchists, who 
had forcibly entered the chapel, was afterwards 
injured by the soldiers of the revolutionary army, 
who baypRetted M. Lenoir for opposing their de- 
structive intentions. The mark of this wound 
still remains on his hand. The medallion 4)f the 
celebrated Descartes^ placed on a pillar of white 
marble, has two inscriptions, the first in Latin, 
^jy Father Lallemand ; the second in French, by 
Gaspard Fieubet Cardinal Mazarin's mauso- 
leum, executed by Coyxevox^ is by some persons 
9 pre- 
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prefi^red to that of Richelieu ; it is of white mar- 
ble, and the Cardinal is represented on his knees. 
An admirable groupe, in white marble, by Gi- 
rardon, representing Louvois, the French Mini- 
ster, and history, in the form of a woman, with 
her eyes bedewed with tears, turned towards 
him, and pointing to a passage in her book, in 
which his operations in the Palatinate are Te- 
corded. I should be glad to know what were the 
First ConsuFs sensations when he fixed his eyes 
on this monument, which I know attracted his 
attention for a considerable time. Benasco, and 
the desolated towns of Italy, must have stood in 
judgment against his guilty conscience. When he 
was in the hall of the thirteenth century, he said 
to M. Lenoir, *' Lenoir, vous me transportez en 
Syrie ; je suis tr^s-contenL" 

The fine statue of Louis XIV. on horseback, 
by Girardon, which stood in the Place Venddme, 
being destroyed in 1792, here is a bronze model 
of it, and the original left foot of the statue. M. 
Lenoir has also erected a monument from the 
ruins of the one which was on the Place des 
Victoires. In this seventeenth century, are the 
busts of all the great men who figured in France. 
The hall pf the eighteenth century contains a 
vast number of subjects, but there are few re- 
markable for their superior execution. Here ariS 
marble busts of Louis XVL and his queen; of 
Brissac, who was assassinated at Versailles, with 
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the reftt 6f the prisoners from OrlfeiM; k m6M^ 
ifient in baft-rclief, representing the peace dP 
LtiheviUe, by an artist named F6acdn i t btist 6f 
Piron, with this inscription : 

Ci git qui ne Jut rieh^ 
Pas mime acadimicien. 

Iii the gatded belonging to this {As(tittttioi^, kh 
elysium is formed, in which aboirfe forty statties 
are placed, here dnd there, on a mossy ground ; 
pines, cypresses, and poplars, shrowd Ihc^ nlO* 
numents, and funereal urns placed ott the walls, 
contribtite to diffuse an air of tranquillity aiad 
melancholy over the whole. On this sc<juestered 
spot, stands the sepulchral chapel of Abelard and 
Heloise, formed out of the ruins of a chapel 
in the Abbey of St Denis, in ord^ td dhfew Che 
style of architecture adopted in that age. iTie 
painted glass which fills three sides of thi& tha- 
pel, is of the same antiquity, a&d taketi from tiie 
same place. In the centre, is the tomb of Abe- 
lard,- which his friend Peter the Venerable had 
erected. He ils represented, ^ctofding to the 
fashion e€ thosd times, lying down, with his hands 
joined, and a gentle inclination of the head. The 
Statue of Peter is placed beside him. The reliefs. 
Iirhich ornament the tomb, represent the Fathers 
of the Church. In this tomb, untenatited for 
sfeven hundred years, the ashes of the celebrated 
lovers of the twdf^ century are deposited. The 
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iidiil*5S of HSloise and Abelard ai* iiigravfeti sdi 
ternately on the plinth which supports the lilOxiu** 
ment; and one may fancy in the silence of thft 
Bolitude, that the sighs of tenderness alft^ lovi 
escape from the tomb; and a plaintive echo re- 
peats on every side ;-^Heloise ! Abelurd l-*^Ab^ 
lard! Helois^l * 

The statue of Heloise, which, is seen o^'the 
tornb, is the figure of a woman, sculptured in 
those days, and to which M. Lenoir has applied 
a mask of^ Heloise. Abelard died at the priory 
of St Marcel de Ch&loris sur Saone, cm the 21st 
of April, 1142, and was buried there. In the 
month of November following, Piisrre de Cluny 
caqsed his body to be removed clandestinely, and 
sent to Heloise, at the Paraclete. She placed thi| 
coffin of her lover in a chapel tvhich he had conr 
structed, and which was called, Petit Moustier. , 
Heloise ej^pired on Sunday the 17th of May, 
1163, and her body was deposited in the coffin 
of her husband, agreeably to her own directions. 
In 1497, this coffin, common to them both, was re- 
moved from Petit-Moustier, and transferred into 
the great church of the monastery ; but the bones 
of the two bodies were separated, and two tqn^bf 
were eipected, one on each side of the choir. In 
1630, 'Marie de k Rochefoucauld directed them 
lo be jrf^ced in the part called the chqpel of the 
Trinity. At length, in 1766, Madame Koye de 
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1* BdPcJhi&^c^d projected « new memjinmt vt 
Imnour 0f the two loyefs^ but w^ieH ^m. aot 
«rixt|9d 4iiQtil after her d^t^ m 177P- Th>3 fWr 
ptufnqM W5I19 Kjomppsed of th« gr^tipe f^ ti» 
Trioity, which bad been scuJptiMred byoi^ter ^ 
^dwdy «i)d of n base oa which wii« isBc^fiba^ 
the following epitaph, said to have been wlritteB 
i>y Mftrmonteh 

Hie 
^b eodem n^armore jacept 

Hhjus Monasterii 

Cpudito^ P?trys Abelardti? 

£t abbatissa prima Heloissa. 

Plimstudn^ ingenlo, amore, infaustii; nuptlj^ 

Et pcenitenti^ 

^unc ieternd, quod speramus, felicitate 

Conjuncti 

Petrus obiit XX^ prima aprilis, ^nna U43- 

Heloissa XJCII. Maii 1163. 

Curis Carolae de IJloucy Paraclete abbatissa* 

1779. 

Much remajins yet to be done by M. Lenmr, 
and the Minister of Ihe Interior haa promified to 
second bis 'efforts, when the French finaaees ahaJl 
be in a mofe ftourisliing state Ihan at pwamaOL 
We may form &cmm estkuatto of wbat nmy be tton^ 
for this swseam. i^y ^ai^eki ii^s beeu alreiK(y ac- 
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t<Mn|>U»he<i An ittmei^c number of viil«Al4e 
SiiMMiiienb^ ttattieiv i^nd Ibuato «r6 scattered otct 
^ stufuce of Francis which calkcted into one 
plac^ iratild greatly fwiUtot^ the study oi ttit* 
tiliMltie^^tjui pflesary^ m glwmy greodeur, the 
weiwry of ii$ most illustrious ipei)* M. I^efioir 
b«9 effbeted wonders ; witWut ostentation or \m9^ 
de, he has done more for Fr^ince tb«.n she h^a 
yet hid tbf gratitude to ftcknowjedge. Notwitfi* 
6tiLndifig he is extremely circumscribed i^ the 
sums allotted to hiit4, b^ing allowed only lOQQ^, 
per aanum^ he ^s ^Iway^ colie<cti«g, and is con- 
tiouAUy in advance for the benefit of the institv- 
tion. What a contrast is ther^ between the use- 
Ad hie of this disinterested antiqiiarian, trea* 
suring up f^r France every day «onie moiiun^iit 
of her aiicient glories, i^ad ihe conduct of timt 
@mg of philospphioai &iieyea belonging to the 
Nat%(mal Inetitttt^ whose principjal glory is in 
the niisap{dicati0n af their talents, to puiposes 
for which nnprivileged individuals would swing 
on a gallows ! 

I shall close this letter with 0. relation «f 
two curious circumst9ii4pes, respecting the takiqg 
up of the bodies of the kings, q)ie0i?% princesi 
princesses, md celebrated men who had be^n 
buried for fifteen hundred years in the abbi^y of 
SlDbtki^; whiah act of indecency was ordei^^d 
by a decree of the National Convention, to be 
K S execute^, 
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executed, for the sake of extracting the lead that 
belonged to their tomba On the 1 2th of Octo- 
hcr, 1793^ the workmen employed in this pro- 
phane put^uit, anxious to behold the remains of 
a great man, opeoed the tomb of Turenne, which 
Was the first in order. Their astonishment was 
very great, when, on opening the coffin, they 
found Turenne in such a state of preservation, 
that neither his body was deformed, nor the fea- 
tures of his countenance altered. When the 
. body was removed to the Garden of Plants, M. 
Lenoir had an opportunity of seeing it, and he 
states, that it exactly resembles the pictures and 
medallions of that great man. 

The body of Henry IV. was also in such a 
state of preservation, that the features of his face 
were not altered. It was a dry mummy, had the 
skull sawed, and in the place of the brain which 
had been taken out, contained some tow steeped 
in a liquor extracted from aromatics, which 
. sent forth an odour so strong, that it was im- 
possible to support it. A soldier who was pre- 
sent, moved by % martial enthusiasm, at the in- 
stant of opening the coffin, threw himself on the 
body, and after a long silence of admiration^ 
drew his swoini, cut off a long lock from the beard, 
which was still fresh, and exclaimed, at the same 
time, in a very energetic manner, " And I, • too, 
am a French soldier ! Henceforth I will have jio 

other 
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other mustacho/' As he placed it on his upper 
lip, " Now/' said he, " I am sure to conquer 
tlie enemies of France, and I march to victory.*' 
Immediately after he had uttered these words^ he 
disappeared, and was never seen agaiq in the 
town* 
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LETTER XXXia 
77i€ KatiomU Library^ 

X HIS useful establishment was formed by Charles 
the Wise in the fourteenth century, m ho placed 
in an apartment called the Tower of the Jjibrary, 
about twenty volumes, the oumbcr of which has 
been ever since increasing. It has be^n enriahed by 
a multitude of manuscripts and bpoks say^d fronx 
the monasteries, the collections of the emigrated 
nobles, and plundered from the libraries of Italy ; 
m that I may venture to affirm, it is alto^tb^r onp 
of the completest in the w orld. This large building 
is in the Rue Richelieu, now callf^d Rue de la 
Loi, and is 510 feet long, by IgO in breadth. It 
is und§r the direction of Messrs. Capp^rpnier and 
Van Pr^et, to the latter of whom I have been 
introduced, and feel much inde^bted for his polite 
^nd obligipg attentions. 

In tii)e first room of the principal floor, a long 
UM^ which extends nearly the whole length of 
the apartment, with benches on each side, is 
pjiaced in the middle for the apcommodation of 
lany students ; indeed, in every public library of 
France, the utmost attentions are paid to the 
^pyeaience of the studious. This room is filled 
with books from the ftoor to the cieling, The 

library 
9 
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libfauy is Qfef^ e^ery dny frcnn tcfe to twaj ancfc 

ftiit&er foe&ities are afibrded tiO' persons whp ate 

ei^pig^d m any peirtkula^ liteirMy reilcwdii ifi 

tlM^ didferent aiparti^n^fo st&xid the touts of mamy 

Q# the French litevati, also w groupe represeiiftiiiig: 

Apollo and the Muses on^ Parnassofi, and m the 

ceat^r of the secondf room 1s> the tif^ tbe Ffenck 

P«f hfe«8tM^ fJxccnted by Du Tillet 

. Befell ttte Frraeb krapti<m^ mto Italy, the NsN^ 

tional Library consisted oi two hniKfered thousand 

v^uiaes^ lie^des a large and i4eh eabittei of ma- 

i)i«scl^s. It now contakis above three bofm^ed 

thousand printed book«, wkieh aife airran^f^ in 

f\Te dmsiions ; besides a grea^ number, whicb M 

Van Praet kiforftis aie, lay heaped together, and 

h^B not been even examined. The masfiner m' 

which« t^ libi^y is d^os^d shews gre«tjudgmeitt 

ssui knowlec^, odt according to the taste of « 

BtiS8ian«faKroUFit6, with folios at^ the boffom^ and 

dMuM^hiiig in an ascending lule m 24mo's, l^ut- 

aeca^ding.to their subjects and classes; No ca<^'- 

legue has yet been published, but M. Van f^r^P 

is {iiepariag one, mtk a suitable e^cplsinatioti re^ 

spectii^ tiie ^tneip^t authors, and the librai^es^ 

whence they w^^e* obta^ined or stol^. This Work 

wifl be wor^iy of tkt' char actfer and industry of 

this learned bibdiopolist, and witi ee^riottiise 1^ 

time' of tiic literary ^todd; as arty p^rsmi octu- 

Ilieriiu^w«tinga'tlJcaftise^e^phisto^y; wiil \^ftv» m 

K 4 a moment, 
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t momSfit, whether he shall bd enabled to de-* 
rive any information from this collection. The 
mass of authors on the Civil, Fepdal and Freucli 
laws, is extensive and valuable, but it does not 
contain a work, .which I was anxious to consul^ 
for ray history, and which I am afraid, I shall not 
be able to procure, except in Spain. M. Van 
Praet made a long but fruitless search in my be-^f . 
half, and recommended me to several oth^r li- 
braries, where 1 applied, but sought for it in vain* 

Here are also some very curious documents in- 
man script relative to English history; and as 
they are authentic, I apprehend it will be worth 
the while of any author treating of that subject, 
to refe tj them. The celestial and terrestrial 
globes constructed by Corpnelli are preserved in 
one of the wings of the building ; and though use-? 
less, ar objects of curiosity ; they are thirty feet 
in diameter, their circles are gilded, the water 
is painted blue, the land white, ^.nd mountains 
with a green ground shaded with brown. These 
are the largest globes in the world ; they resemble 
air balloons, and. I cannot imagine €i,ny otbier 
mode for a philosopher of the Institute to use theni 
than by putting himself into a little curule chair 
suspended by ropes, and in this manner making the 
tour of the universe, like Socrates in nubibus. 

The manuscripts exceed eighty thousand in 
number, thirty thousand of which arc qti the 

History 
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pistory of France, and are called the Mazarine 
Go-Uisry; the rest are in foreign and the dead 
languages, and many of those written on vellum 
are superbly illuminated with scriptural and bo- 
(tanical devices, according to the falhipn adopted 
some centuries lagq- Many of these manuscripts 
contain most axtraoi^dinary specimens of the state 
of poetry and. genius in ancient times. Among 
others, here is pne from Philip of Orleans, Count 
de Vertus, who died in 1420, aged twenty-foun 

Ballade, 
1. 

t}eune, gente, plaisatite & d^bonnaire. 
Par un prier <{m vaut commancjeaiaat. 
Charge m'avez d'u»e ballade faire, 
^i I'ai finite de coeur joyeusement ; 
Or, la veuillea recevoir doucement ; 
Vous y verrez, s'il vous plait k la lire, 
Le mal que j'ai, combien que vraiment 
J'aiiQ^s<^ nuei43^ de bouche vous le dii^« 

2- 

Votre dougeur m'a spu si bien attraire, 
Que tout vostre je suis enti^rement, 
Tr^-desirant de vous servir & plaire, 
Mais je souffre maiut douloureux torment, 
Quapd ^ mon gr6 je ne vous voi souvent, 
£t me d^plaist quand me faut vous T^scrire ; 
Car si faire je pouvois autrement, 
J'aimasse mieuxL de bouche vous le dire. 

Cest 
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a 

C*est par dan^Ler, mon crud advefsaire 
Qui m'a. tenu eo ses maids longuem^t* 
En tous mes fails, je le trouve contraire 
Et plus se rit quand plus me voit dolent. 
Si je voulDis mcoiiter pieinemeat 
Er eeJ escrit moa ennuyeux martyre, 
^Erof) l«ng senns ;. poxir ce certaiiieiii6At 
J'aimasse mteux de bouche vous 1« dkre. 

Bei^des these manuscripts^ there are many 
other treasures of inestimable value, particularly 
the cabinet of medals, a rich and magnificent 
collection, to which has been added the cabi- 
nets of medals and antiques belonging to St 
Genevieve, St G^erimiia de»-Pr^ and the Pe- 
tits-Pferes, besictes a i^ast? accession frbm the plun- 
der of Italy. The late Abb6 Barthdiemi, author 
of the Travels of Anacharsis, had the superin- 
tendance of the cabinet of-medals^ and iy his 
exertions, several beautiful and mre additions 
were made to^ the original ooltecflSoiiL A very 
fine bust of him stands at the extremity of the 
hall. 

There is also a rich collection of engravings, 
amounting to more ttian five thousand vokimes. 
It requires whole months to review and examine 
all the curiosities and beauties oofitftitted within 
this libitary; and as it is hupossible to detail 
them without writing a volume/ I must refer you 

to 
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to the useful work, which* M. Van Praet is pee^ 
paring for the press, In the mean time, if you 
should coipe to this country, the National Li- 
brary will, of cowrsa^j occqpy your attention two 
or three tisifis » we^ 



LEITEH 
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LETTER XXXJV^ 

Humane Institutions — The Hospital of Invalids^ 

1 HE French Revolution has wrought as much 
mischief to the cause of humanity, as to letters^ 
science, and government I have already de- 
scribed a number of very brilliant institutions^ 
which have been brought about by this astonishing 
change in the affairs of France, but it must be 
remembered, they form the least substantial part 
of social order, and should be considered merely 
as the holiday suit of the Republic. It would 
be as wrong to judge of the French nation by 
this splendid exteriour, as of a private family 
by the same rule. If we want to form correct 
notions of the happiness of a man, we must en- 
ter his dwelling, view him in all the relations 
of parent, husband, friend ; examine the comforts 
produced by his domestic economy, and not esti- 
mate his happiness by contemplating him driving 
in a chariot, and glittering with attendants, while 
the wrinkles of sorrow are smoothed down with a 
borrowed smile, and the heart heaves with the 
depression of care and melancholy. In some 
houses, with all such magnificent appearances, 
either Bedlam seems broken loose, or a dreary 
wretchedness prevails, ]\Iuch therefore as we 

may 
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may admire establishments which liave a ten- 
.dency to ornautent and polish a nation, yet, if 
.they be unattended with aqy concomitant cir- 
cumstances of a judidouseconoiny in public ex- 
peoditure, and if haggard poverty and distress 
meet the eye at every turn, we must infer tha,t 
the nation in which such things prevail, has mis- 
-taken the true road to grandeur, and has begun 
its operations on the polished capital, before it 
has laid the solid and substantial base of public 
felicity. 

I speak dispassionately, and with regret, when 
•I affirm that this is the case with the French Re- 
public^ By the sudden overthrow of all their 
ancient National Establishments, they exposed a 
large portion of the community to the miseries of 
want Their greatest fkult has been a want of dis- 
«icrimination. Among a number of absurdities, they 
'destroyed many wholesome institutions, without 
making any provision for supplying their ab- 
sence. Wlien they suppressed the convents and 
aSTdtt^terifes, they fancied they had completely 
put an end to mendicity, because they had struck 
at the toot of indolence. The principle was good, 
• but its violent application was unjustifiable. Hence, 
those who had formerly doled out charity to 
-paupers, became mendicants themselves, and the 
sphere of wretchedness became more extended, 
•and more disti-essing, as it was left without even 
iiie hope ^f a resource. 

Sensible 
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Sewiblie of the aknniiig extent of tfatse (fvik, 
which in a commercud and manafaeturingcouiilTy) 
iirauld not hav« been feky t^ut whieh create iii&u- 
nerable difficulties in a land wiieve the smirea^ 
4»f industry have been ^suspended for ten yesaa^j 
the French government and some good aod Mtnthjr 
private individuals have seriously devoted tbdr 
attention to the means of eradicating them. 
Hitherto, the state of the finances ha3. not adr 
mitted of the permanent establishiiieat of any re- 
ceptacles for the poor, or of any asylum for the 
unfortunate. A few which had been aDcientiy 
endowed are stili maintakied al: the public .<B3(- 
pence, but the mass, of the nation is withDUt a 
competent provision for the miserable, 

X have collected much iuforinatipn respecting 
these points, which are essential objects of vIq*- 
4)uky, from my estimable friend, M. de La^teyrie, 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, who is 
not less consfHcqous for patriotism a^d bcnevo* 
Jence, than for his knowledge and private virtues. 
Before I leave France, I hope to be put in pos- 
ficssion of every fact which may be iiseful tp n^e 
onmy retnrn home; at present therefore, I cwi 
only afford you a general insight into this d€|)m*t* 
jnent of its policy. But, as the Hospital cff the 
Invalids has been preserved in all its ancient exr 
i^Qeoce and lustre, I have dispatched you juntas 
4Qwh information concerning it, as wifl be ne* 

cessary 
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cesaary to skew ithat iias beea superadded i^ thp 
Bevoludtion. 

Tills »i3tituiioxi, a jnost iUuetrious in<minMfit4aif 
^e gratituds of a prince tnwards a people 4^ 
Totedliy attached to iiim, u arppropria;^ ai aa 
§si^mn fsxr such superanauated or wounded sol* 
4kT^ M are no laager fit for service. It will 
contain £ve ih^u^aiKl invalids, who are jsupporfied^ 
dodied, and &d, entirely at tlue expeoce of ^ 
natiofi, and the size^ cleiuilinessy and oommodi- 
emn^s of ail the apartmeola m^it the gi?eatest 
atteistion. There aie four large lialls^ ia which 
they assasible to dinner *, and the Icitcheips, fcom 
the extent jof their disoensioiis, and the conye- 
nienoe of their difiS&rent offices, £eem to denote 
that it was tjbe wish of I^uis XIV, the aged 
^r wounded warrior should Mn^ teell durmg >tfab 
remainder of his days. The edifice consists of 
£ve conrte, and a ^nagntficent saloon, called 
<be Temple of Mars, in which are suspended, 
as tt^hies of viotoiy, alt the stsmdards taken 
dimng the courdc of the late war. Tlie io&ii^ 
tfcat surmounts the center of this teazle, <iinBe 
hundred feet in elevation from the level df itbe 
grofjnd, and fifty feet in diameter, is a onastop^ 

• Eacb indtvidual is allowed; besideti his dititter <at ^^^Mdh 
there is always a boufU^) a pound and a ^\f of br^aJl^ 4lid. 
f pnit of witre per dit»m.* I b«Jieve tlie #i^m^ adJi^w^iipe is 
xxu^ to ikQ out-peusi9a>cfSr 

piece 
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.piece of architecture. If you station yourself at 
the centre of the pavement, which is distributed 
in €<«&pajrtment8 of different kinds of exquisite 
Bj^irbte^ you will eiyoy a superb sight, and be 
able to view distinctly the paintings of the cupola, 
executed by Charles de la Fosse. There ate also 
■four ibeautiful paintings, one in each wing, re- 
presenting the four quarters of the globe, and a 
very large one executed by David, but not hung 
up in the temple, delineating the triumph of 
maa over religion and royalty. The infernal con- 
ception of the devil could not have produced a 
:|Acture more worthy of himself than this work of 
the National Painter, member of the National 
Institute. Man displayed as a gigantic figurc, 
•stark naked, trampling on kings, priests, crowns, 
blx)ken scepters, crosses and rosaries; in one hand 
be holds a flaming brand, in the otlier a sabre. 
The tutelary genius of the republic, the goddess 
of reason, is arrayed in majesty, and smiles over 
the triumphs of her votaries ; but it is the ma- 
jesty of a tyrant, frowning over ruins and deso- 
lation. A multitude of other characters fill up 
the hellish groupe, and complete a picture wWch 
conveys . a greater scene of horror and iniquity, 
than has ever been excited in the mind of a ma* 
uiac, by th^ fever of madness, in its worst and 
r-. most raging periods of delirium. 

By what fatality, or by what perversion of 
human nature; this temple, consecrated to valour, 

patriotism, 
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patriotisQiy and merit, should have been selected 
as the depositary of such an astonishing pro- 
duction of a vicious imagination^ I am wholly at 
a loss to explain, nor have I been able to pro- 
cure any information respecting it But I declare 
I never felt so petrified with horror as at the 
sight of this painting of the triumph of reason. 
One would have supposed, that the rulers of 
France might have spared this asylum from the 
shame of beholding their apostacy, and inward 
hatred of the religion which they have lately found 
it convenient to profess. In this edifice, the last 
stage of human existence ought to be allowed to 
pass away in the calm serenity of retirement, and 
not to be tormented by passions, which in shaking 
the confidence of men in a superintending Pro- 
vidence, renders their days- disconsolate and un- 
happy. How much more philosophical as well 
as charitable would it have been, to have left these . 
veterans to tread along the precipice of the grave 
in heavenly, pensive, and undisturbed meditation 
— to have permitted the indulgence of their pre- 
judices, if such they be, and to have kept far 
from their sight, an object, whose constant and 
untimely obtrusion, cannot fail to damp the wishes 
of the soul, and to inflict the thorn of despair in 
those breasts, which ought now to burn only with 
the ardour of hope. 

No Englishman can view the trophies which 
adorn this hall, without feeling his bosom glow 

VOL. II., L with 
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Vi{h frtiti^ttrrs tie ^friotic «i&tiItatioa, WMtt 
the bbhttigrs of dftiast evety European ^mticm 
^reep over the disiEistief s Of their vttloiirou& defeuv 
tiers, but onfe solitary i^n^rd of Britaii^ droopl^ 
lEimidst the f^Iehdid {>ageamty) and confesises &e 
chairdes of war. 

Formerly, all the plans of Vaubati, & reliev<^ 
fcftd of the diffet'ent docks^ harbours, aifidfoftifi- 
(cations Of France, were preserved in a cabinet 
attached to the excellent Collection of 'mitil^ry 
bboks, which is still maintained here. Bcitth^ 
have been very properly removed to tte bureau 
of the Minister of War. Some of the reliefs of 
the fortified towns remain, but we were refesed 
admittance to inspect them, as we had not cfbtain^^ 
an order, either from the Minister of War <^ 
the General Commandant of Paris, to neither of 
whom I took the trouble of applying. It wa& 
from this cabinet, that the Council of War pro«^ 
cured the plan for the invasion of Egypt, which 
was afterwards executed ^^'ith so much secrecy 
and celerity by Bonaparte, and which I linow, 
from the highest authority in this state, that is, 
from those who are most intimately aequainted 
with him (though it may be doubted whether hfe 
ever discloses the dark designs of his ambitious 
soul) he will again attempt, when circumstanee^ 
shall prove more favourable to tiie eitterprize *. 

The 

* I request the attention of Uie Reader to the subjoined 
note. — On my ret\in\ to England, I took pioperA^)B&tiiiBS to 

com- 
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The mottumeat foFsnaiij erected 4o ib^ .cklA- 
teamed Marshal T'ttnenme, atStDeois, ivtbich, in 

a for- 

eofliimmkate everf artide of intelligence Which i* kad ob- 
tained in France^ respecting the views of the First •Consul on 
=the Morea, Egypt, and Asia, where that inteliigaiee might 
^rdve useful. Nor have I ceased, both by direct atod in- 
direct means, to give warning of what transactions were 
going on relative to those countries, end which, I believe I 
may affirm, no other private individual in the British domi- 
nions was acquainted with. While the peace lasted, I did 
not think it behoved me ^o Ynake public the intelligence, 
which, until within a month of the King's message, I was 
continually receiving upbn this head from P^aris. I taw so 
many advants^es m tlie continuation of p^ace, ^ot I thought 
1 might sacrifice to tliem my "feftrs -and ^uspicront, 'though, 
I must confess,' that I left Franee, wit^ tao stfng^ine^xpeota- 
tions of its long continuance. However, thou^ i felt it ty> 
be my duty to abstain from giving cause of provocation, I 
thought it right to prepare the country for the alternative* 
Nothing, indeed, more fully confirmed my opinions, tliab 
the conversations whic^ I had with M. Coquebert-'Montbret, 
tbe^French Commissary General in London. When I strongly 
remonstrated with him on the wanton attack upon the Swiss 
R^ublic, he answered very eoolly, that " he could not 
•see what possible difference that could make in the relations 
between the two countries, since, by the treaty of AmiefoSi 
things stood precisely now (at the time ^f tbit interview) ad 
•they had done at that penodi" Struck with this, and maojr 
-similar sentim^its, I resolved no longer to temporise, bift 
to fulfil the sacred duty which I owed to my country, by 
communicating some hints concerning the- Levant. Accord* 
ingly, at the time the people took fire in behalf of thft 
oppressed Swiss, I published, in the Suim9er of last ytaff 

La th9 
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a former letter, I stated to-have been saved from 
the ravages of the revolutionary Vandals, by the 

indefa- 

the following observations, in a periodical, work, entitled, 
" Annals of Public Economy," which, on my return ftota 
France, I had undertaken, with the sole view of folLowing 
the French Government in all its operations, good or bad. 
I republish them here, in order to shew, that the judgment 
I had formed, and the pains I had taken to procure every 
information that might prove beneficial to my country, were 
not altogether idle or contemptible, and though I do not 
/arrogate to myself the character of a prophet, I think I 
have a claim on the rational part of my fellow-citizens of 
approbation, for having made the best use of my residence 
in France, by exploring the views of a government, whose 
friendship with Britain is hostility to the rest of man- 
kind, and whose war against us, will give peace to an op- 
pressed world. 

" The treaty which has been lately concluded with the 
Ottoman Porte, is of the first importance. It re-establishes 
the French in their former privileges iu tlie Levant, opens 
the Black Sea to them, and thereby facilitates the establish- 
ment of a very important commerce. I have endeavoured, 
with all the industry in my power, to expose before the 
British Public, the general motives, the future views, and 
lively hopes of the French nation repj)ecting the commerce 
of the Mediterranean. Some of the observations which I 
have insisted upon have been considered as incontrovertible 
in themselves, but ill-founded in respect to the French, 
whose diminished resources prevent them from carrying 
into practice the best digested commercial enterprizes. But 
.those who reason after this mode seem to have forgotten the 
probable effects of established peace among a people,, who 
though not. essentially mercantile, yet number in the list 

of 
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indefatigable exertions of M. Lenoir, has been 
removed from the museum of that antiquarian, to 

the 

of ibeir citizens raahy intielligent and respectable merchants^ 
wbo possess coasiderable capitals. Furthermore, those per- 
sons who have amassed large fortunes by the revolution (and 
there are many of this description) have, for obvious rea- 
sons, shewn themselves unwilling to display their wealth 
under the present circumstances of their country. In France, 
the revolution is not considered as completed; the late 
change in their constitution must give additional weight to 
this pel suasion; a gloomy suspense hangs over the minds of 
the people, on account of the uncertainty of the future, and 
the instability of the government. If, therefore, the peace 
should be permanent, there can be no doubt whatever, that 
the generals and great capitalists will invest a part of their 
stock in commercial houses and companies ; fpr rank is les^ 
respected now in France than wealth. They have learnt, 
from the astonishing and powerful resources which Great 
Britain displayed during the late war, that money, properly 
applied, leads not only to consideration, but to power; and 
unless we are so vain and stupid as to suppose the French 
altogether insensible of the advantages to be derived from 
mercantile exertions, we ought to weigh their views in an 
impartial scale, but with a wary and attentive eye. It was 
the conviction of the truth of those principles, which was 
one of the propelling motives that induced me to undertake 
the publication of these annals, in order that the merchants, 
manufacturers, and statesmen of this country, might have 
continually before them correct statements of the schemes 
of their rivs^ls. Many of these statements I am willing to 
admit, though elxtremely well conceived, are not susceptible 
of being reduced to immediate practice; but they are not the 
)e89 important on this account. The plan that is laid down to- 
J* 3 day, 



Ikm Teaiile of Mara, ia this hospilaK i^hire if i» 
mow to be seem By a decree of the Conmrey on 

the 

day, muf he placed on t1^ shelf of the mitibter oi marioe and 
eoiomes to-morrow, not because h is viMdnarj, bnt becauee 
libe nation is not yet possesBed of suflicient BMans to carry 
H into BMeoiytion. It wiU not, however, be forgotten^ If 
it be a wise and profitable one, it will be reserved to a neiora 
convenient opportunity, when ii will be brought into new 
%ght, and enforced with a triumphant certainty of sueceas. 
We ou^t act^r io kse »ght of this truth. The plan 6f 
iubjugating Egypt, was conceived under the reign of Lewis 
'HlVif mad hiy for whok geneva tions in the dq^t at tibe 
Invalids, untoodied^ bat not forgotten. It waa^ ail lengthy 
iiamm6n<)d into eouneil^ said eiteeoted in a mode thai asio« 
^shi^d all £ttr6pe. In the same manner, we have heard a 
great deal of the impraeticaibiliity of mairching an army inia 
the heaf t of India ; several t¥e«fis66 have been published^ to 
establish this ^oint, and the English people aloMe believed m 
them. Yet, two years after, we have seen a British army 
mardi out of the heart of Indta into Egypt, thereby inva« 
Kdating all this i^asbnin^, and d^tBoastrating that a march 
Jroni igjrpt fe^o India is not a visionary conception. These 
are not tiiiies for triflitig ; the views of Boen are no longer 
l^onfined within narrow bounds, and those schen^ea which 
wear th^ features of yrvktbihtyf are precisely the schemes 
which best assimilate with the range of an aspiring and 
nndaunted ambitfon. The glory of surmounting obstacles, 
and of accomplishing proMtiUiieSf are sufficient motives to 
prompt ai^^ut minds. 

Thfese reflections are by no means intended to create alarmy 
but merely to inspire i^mUiBn *, and upon such considerations 
I laboured with great assiduity during my late visit to France, 
and since ^ny retutn to tHs coontryi to^ obtain a knowledge 

Pf 
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t)p0^ first o| VeadmaiBkife, yoar IX.> thQ bgtdy q| 
Xu?€iwwi^ was teJcQn frow tie tmnh in wJm^K it ^u 

of die views and commercial, ictentiocis qi tj^ Fiiench 
Government. Hence I have been enabled to l^y before the 
PubHc, from the very papers in tiie bureau of the Minister, 
as well as from the reports of different committees, composed 
6f their most inteUigent merchants, what the French are no| 
only doing at present, but what they xvisk tD do when t^ey 
possess fitfficient ptnvcr. From the large collection of docu- 
ments which have been transmitted to me, I was forcibly 
struck with the multitu^de of papery respecting the Levant 
trade, the Barbary trade, the commerce of the Black Sea, 
the India trade, and especially Egypt. An importance it 
attached to these, and there is a degree of mysterious 
bearing one upon the other, that requires solution. There 
are many well written articles on fisheries, the com» 
merce of the Baltic, and the colonies ; but these have been 
evidently placed on the back ground, while the Levant, 
Egypt, and India, are for ever brought in view, and danced 
before the eyes of the Government. As an Englishman, I 
bave a right to ask, what can all this mean ? When I per* 
cejved the in^portance which the French Government at- 
tached to St, Domingo, the immense armament it dispatched 
to that region of the world, for the sake of raising it into 
opulence and tranquillity, from a state of havoc and civil 
war; when { have found, that on a sudden all the great 
views respedting it have been abandoned or feebly enforced, 
and that new pretensions have opened themselves to the 
French nation ; I have a right, as a well-wisher of my coun- 
try, to form suspicions, and to entertain a jealousy of theii* 
conduct. Why are all these papers respecting Egypt inces- 
fiantly mancBuvering in the cabinet of the Thuilleries, wheH 
f gypt }ias, by the treaty of Amiens, been restored* to its 

^ 4f ^tncient 
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placed by Lenoir, and transported with great 
funeral pomp to the Temple of Mars, wher« it 
was deposited in the mausoleum which his family 
had erected to his memory at St Denis. The car 
on which the body was laid, was drawn by four 
general officers of the republic; oij arriving at 

ancient master ? Why is there only ^ solitary pg^pcr or twq 
relating tp the Baltic trade? and why are all the mer^jantile 
interests of France taught to bend their views towards tlie 
Levant ? Why are the merchants of Havre, of Rochefort, 
pf Bourdeaux, of Brest, and of all the searports border-: 
ing on the Atlantic, flattered with the prospect of gain only 
$n the South and East ? 'Tis strange, 'tis passing strange ! The 
opening of the Scheldt, the revival of the trade of Antwerp, 
is now as little the topic of mercantile conversE^tion in Paris, 
(for there the tone is given to commerce as well as to philo- 
sophy and fashion), as the Leeward Islands, or the fertile 
colony of St. Domingo. In the language of the Romaa 
patriot, I say, *' If these things make you laugh, they mak^ 
me weep.^' / 

" Ii^ the preceding numbers pf this undertaking, niy readers 
will perceive that I have stuck, like a leech, close to th^ 
French Government, in all their demarches, but always with- 
iHit a comment. I left the facts I had collected to star^ 
|hem in the face, and to be examined a,ccording to thos^ 
^es* of nationality and good sense, which will, I hope, ever 
prove tbe characteristics of a British community. The rea-r 
|ler, by reverting to the former numbers, will discover^ that 
Ii»dia, Egypt, and the Levant, form the most copspi^uou^ 
fiibjects of discussion in the Committees pf Commerce. lu 
^ present number, more proofs have been adduced in sup- 
^rt of my Viarmg principle ; and in the next, I think, it 
^rimif adoutted tp be just and conclusive.'* 

the 
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the Invalids, it was received by a discharge of 
cannon, and by the Invalids formed in line ;and 
presenting arms. A speech was made by Lenoir, 
addressed to the ministers and generals who at« 
tended, on delivering the body in the Temple of 
Mars ; after which, Carnot, the Minister of War^ 
pronounced a sort of funeral oration to the spec- 
tators, which I have translated and inclosed, 

*' Citizens ! your eyes are fixed on the remains 
of Turenne the Great ; behold the body of a war- 
rior so dear to every Frenchman, and to every 
friend of glory and humanity ; behold the man 
whose name alone sufficed to excite the liveliest 
emotion in every bosom virtuously disposed^ 
whose renown was proclaimed throughout the 
world, and should be held forth to after ages as 
the model of heroes ! 

" To-morrow we shall celebrate the foundation 
of the republic, let us initiate the festival by the 
apotheosis of every, thing praise-worthy and illus- 
trious which past times have bequeathed to us. 
This temple is not allotted to those only whom 
chance has caused to exist during the age of the 
republic, but to those who, in every age, have dis- 
played virtues worthy of her, Henceforwarib, 
Oh Turenne ! thy manes shall dwell within these 
walls J they shall become naturalized amongst the 
founders of the republic; they shall embellish 
their triumphs, and share in their national fes- 
tivals, 

•* Doubt- 



<^ Doubtles% ijk is a sublime idea» to place the 
BiOFtal renaina of a depaj!ted hero^ ia tihie midAb 
. of warriors who trod in his step% and whom bi^ 
example formed* It is the urn of a {Either re- 
stored to hisu children, as their lawful right, as the 
most valuable portion of their inheritance. 

^^ To the brave belong the ashes of the brave ; 
they, are their natural guardians, they ought to be 
their jealous depositaries. After the death of a 
xmrrior, fallen on the field of battle^ he has a 
fi^t to be preserved under the safeguard of those 
warriors who survive himj to partake with them 
the asylum consecrated to glory, for ^xmj i& a pro* 
jpftpty of which death j:>ever bereaves him. 

** Praise be to the Gavernment which $txhres to 
^f the debt ef gratitude that the nation: owes to 
its former benefactors, which does not disdain the 
Mgbfe diffiisedl by their genius and which finds no 
mtefesl in stifting the peoiembra&ee of ibf m ! 
Praise be tf> the chi^ of a warlite natEO% who 
are not ashamed to invoke the shade o$ Turenne \ 
The greatness of ev^ hevo^ is ilkkstrated by the 
^atnes^ of the heroes whom he has swpassed i 
be exalts his own glory by sujfering the glory of 
l^e greatest men to ^ine in all its histre, without 
fearing that his shall be effaced by theiiis« 

'^ Turenne lived in an age wherein prejudice 
placed imaginary distinctions above the most sig- 
nal services. He knew how ta njiake the splen- 
dors of his rank disappear before those of his 

victories ; 
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rfetddos ; and the great man was all that was seen 
^f htoau Fiance^ Italy, Geniiany, re-echoed with 
bb trmmphi^ ami to hia Yirtues onfy be was m* 
dfibted for that aublime eulogy pronoujEiced af!tetf 
his death, by Monticuculli, a rival general, himself .r 
I great hero : A man is dead, who was un kojieur^.^-^^^^ 
to kunmn natmcA 

. " I. abaU not here repeat what we have all learnt 
\xk 0Hr in&ncy of the actious of Turenne, th^ 
4etaih5 of I^ o^ilitary conduct, and the circuoft^ 
$tattces not less interesting of his private life. 
There are u^n, whose highest panegyric consists 
in pronouncing their names. The name of herc^ 
is Uke a focus, which collects into a single pointy 
all the eireumstances of their lives;. it impresses 
the senses with a stronger emotion, enthusiaiua 
^rtlh more rapid transports, the heart with a more 
exquisite love of virtue, than evea tie narrative 
of the exploits which have acquired them the 
palm of immortal honour. 

^' Ah ! what more glorious title can I add to 
that of Father, conferred on Turenne during his 
whde life, by his soldiers ? What shall I add to 
the ejaculation of Saint^Hilaire ? The same baQ 
which killed Turenne, carried away his arm ; when 
perceiving his son violently agitated with grie^ 
' lainent not my misfortune^ my child,' be ex- 
claimed, ^ but the fate of yon great man.' 

'^ On the plains of Saltzbach, Turenne com* 
mended the French army. Confident in his dis^ 

positions, 
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positions, certain of victory, he Deceives a blow ; 
Turenne falls. Confidence and hope instantly 
disappear ; France is in mourning ; the enemy do 
honour to their . own character, in deploring the 
death of the hero. 

" The Germans, for many years, left untilled 
the spot on which he was killed ; and the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood exhibited it as hal- 
lowed ground. They held sacred the old tree on 
which he reposed a short time before his death, 
and would not suffer it to be taken down. The 
tree perished at length, in consequence of the 
soldiers of every nation having cut off small 
pieces out of respect for his memory. 

" The remains of Turenne were preserved 
until now, in the cemetery of kings. The repub* 
licans have taken it from this vain-glorious obli- 
vion, and have this day transferred his body to 
the Temple of Mars, where the history of his 
victories will be daily repeated by the veteran 
warriors who inhabit this edifice. 

" Of what consequence are trophies without 
life and motion? Here, glory is ever in action. 
Marble and brass decay with time ; but this asy- 
lum of French warriors, whom old age and 
wounds deprive of the power of fighting for their 
country, will exist from age to age, and our re- 
motest posterity shall come here to listen respect^- 
fully to those who have finished their career on 
the field of honouFv 

« On 
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"On the tomb of Turenne, the veteran will 
daily shed tears of admiration, and the youth of 
France perform his vows to the profession of 
arms. If, after having embraced his monument, 
after having invoked the shade of Turenne, he 
should not feel himself inspired with a holy 
enthusiasm, if his heart should not swell, be- 
come refined, and impassioned for all the heroic 
virtues, he ought to rest assured that he is not 
born for glory. 

" Had Turenne lived in our times, he would 
have been the first to rush into the career which 
our republican phalanxes have traversed. He 
never devoted his talents, nor sacrificed his time, 
to the support of the political system which then 
prevailed, but to the defence of his country, in- 
dependent of all systems. The love of country 
was his actuating principle, as in our days it has 
animated the Dampierres, the Dugommiers, the 
Marceaux, the Jouberts, the Desaixs,. the La- 
tour-d'Auvergn6s. His glory, therefore, must not 
be separated from that of the heroes of the re* 
public ; and it is in the name of the republic that 
my hands depose these laurels in his tomb. May 
the shade of the illustrious Turenne be sensible 
of this act of national gratitude, dictated by a 
Government which knows how to appreciate vir- 
tue! 

" CitizeiiiS, let me not diminish the emotion^ 

which you feel at this awful funeral solemnity. 

I Lan- 
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Limguage catim)t deBctibe what is no^ displayed 
before your senses. What shall I «aiy ()f Tuitetifte ? 
Behold him ! there be lies ! /Of his tria<&i{4»^ 
Behold the sword grasped by hie victorious hand*! 
Of his death? Behold the ftt^l ^balfl i^di 
snatched him from France, and from Ae whole 
'human race !" 

Such was, verbatim, the discourse delivered hy 
Carnot; not quite equal to the funeral ora^tikm <rf 
Pericles, but la let for a philosopher of the Na- 
fie^al Iiistitule. I may, perhaps, be accused of 
^fastidiousness in respect. to the fame of grealt 
men, but, with the exception of the great military 
genius which every one must admit that Viscount 
Twenne possessed in a transcendant degree, I 
ciannot avoid agreeing with Carnot, that if he had 
lived in our times, he would have proved almoflft 
«s great a rascal as the ex-directon For my owti 
ptfrt, I |iave no other standard of judging of what 
men layould be, but by considering what they have 
^en under circumstances which bear some corres- 
pondence with those that are made the grounds 
of comparison. In this sense, therefore. Marshal 
Turenne must be condemned by every dispassion-. 
ate enquirer, as a bad man, a worse citizen, a 
•teb^l, and an incendiary. He began his career 
as a Marshal of France, with the commission of 
an act of base ingratitude, perfidy, and treason, 
towards his Sovereign and the laws of his coun- 
try. No sooner had he been raised to the ex- 
• 4 alted 



ated rank of JVisrsfaal, tfam be snfiered himself 
to be prevailed uipon by an intriguing wo&ian*^, 
to petsuade the army of his King, which he com- 
taanded, to revolt Being onsnccessfid dn tbiB 
attempt, he quitted, like a fugitive and a Bona^- 
pBTtef the army of which he was geneiTal, to 
please ^is w^itnan, who made a jest df his pas^ 
Mii. "From general to the King of liPranee, he 
degraded himself by becoming the lieutenairt of 
Don Estevan de Gamara, the enemy of Ms King 
*nd country, with whom he was defeated atReiel 
% the troops of France. 

• With respect to hfe policy, it was as mercilesai 
as that of those robbers and scourges of nations^ 
^ho have siiice commanded die rrevdlutionary 
armies of France. His glorious campaiga jm Ger» I 
many, (as it is unjustly called by his panegyrists]) | 
was atehieved by inflicting iinheard of cakmithais^ | 
I upon the defenceless inhabitants. Afber the batr | 
I tie of Siiitzheim, he laid waste, with I6re and I 
I ^sword, the Palatinate, a level and fertite cotmb^ | 
I ^11 of rich cities and "villages. From his castte | 
^ Maiiheim, the Elector Palatme beheU two | 
^cities and twenty-five villages, burnt before his I 
eyes. This unhappy prince, in the first emotion 
*€^f resentment, wrote a letter to Turenne, fiUod 
with the bitterest reproaobes, and 4efying iiim to 
^ngle ^mbat T^irerine made no ^otker ^retani 



^ ^SWDutdiess of Loti^viUe. 

to 
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to the reproaches and defiance of the Elector, 
than an empty compliment which signified nothing. 
This was agreeable to his general behaviour and 
style, for he always expressed himself in a cool 
and ambiguous manner. 

In the same cold blood, he destroyed the ovens, 
and burnt all the corn fields of Alsace. He after- 
wards permitted his cavalry to ravage Lorraine 
where they committed such disorders, that the 
Intendant, who, on his side, laid waste that pro- 
vince with his pen, wrote to desire him to put a 
stop to the excesses of the soldiery ; he coolly re- 
plied, " I shall take notice of it in the general 
orders !" 

Such flagrant atrocity, the criminality of w^hich 
is enlmnced by the consideration, that Turenne 
acted throughout this whole campaign, contraiy 
to the orders of his Government^ has been glossed 
over by his eulogist*, with the usual sanguinary 
levity of a Frenchman ; " Turenne, says he, was 
better pleased to be esteemed the father of the 
men who were entrusted to his care, than of the 
people, who, according to the rules of war, are 
always the victims. All the evil he did, seemed 
necessary; his reputation covered every thing-'* 
This casuistical attempt to reconcile the breach of 
the most sacred rights of humanity, with the wan- 
ton desolation of one of the finest provinces of 

* Voltaire, Siicle de Louis XlV* 

Europe, 
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Europe^ is worthy of the servile meanness of 
Voltaire, whose detestable practice of lavishing 
the most fulsome adulation on the most enormous 
crimes, provided they were committed by men of 
rank and power, must draw down upon his me- 
mory, as well as that of the illustrious spoundrels 
whom he has flattered, the execration of every 
honest mind. Nihil fionestum esse potest, quod 
justitid vocat. 

But to return to the philosophical tribune of 
France. If he had been desirous of imprinting 
on the minds of his auditors, the Invalids, a sen- 
timent of respect for the name of Turenne, he 
would have succeeded better by stealing a few 
passages from the famous funeral oration of Fie* 
chier upon the same subject, which would have 
been excusable, since Flechier himself made use 
upon that occasion, of many passages out of the 
funeral oration of Charles Emanuel, Duke of 
Savoy, pronounced by John de Lingendes, Bishop 
of Macon, in 1630 *. Had this solemn function 

beea 

* The fbllQwing extract from Flechier's or&tioiiy will prove 
vhatl.bave advanced; "Who ever performed such great* 
€xpk>it»% and who more reserved in speaking of them ? When 
he g^buaied 9fi adva^^^^e, he himself ascribed it to the eae<^. 
$ky's oversight, and not to his own abilities. When he gav^ 
m §u^W^t of a battle, he forgot nothing, but its being 
gained by his own conduct. If he related any of those 
actions which had rendered hiiii fp famous, one would hay# 
^TOL. u. M conduded, 



been ecmimitted to a Boordatouai a Bossuei^ er a 
MassiUon, instead of a mechanical cut^ihroat^ 
(he glory of the heavens^ would have i^ne oal 
m all its divine majesty, and instead of an hea* 
then apotheosis^ real virtue and patriotism wouki 
l^ave been represented in the act of receiving Iheii? 
v&u:af d^ at the threshold of immortal life^ instead 
of an eternal sleep in a storied urn of humai^ 
architecture. 

concluded^ be had only been a bar^ spectator, and might 
doubt whether he himself, or Fame, were mistaken. Wliea 
Be retnmed from those glorious^ campaigns which ratmorta- 
]$it him^.he avoided all acdatiiatiotis of the peoj^; he 
Uushed: ai hU victofiel V ^ reoel\fted appkuses wii^h the fame 
air Ihat other$ loake apolog^es», and \yas almost afraid of 
waitiqg upon the KiQg9< being obliged, through respect^ to 
hear patiently the encoxaiutxis with which his Majesty never 
"fiiikd to honour hiht. 

^ It w^ th6h, ih the calfiir r^ofi^ of ^ i^iiu^ate state^ that 
diis pnnce, divesting hims^IC of all the glory he kad ao- 
quired ki tb^ fields and shuJ^ing himself up,: with a. smatt 
company of chosen friends, practised in. silence the virtues 
of civil life : sincere in fiis words, plain in his ablions, fait&- 
fiil^ hr friendship, exact in duties, regular in his wishes, and 
great even in the minutest things. He concealed' himfelf ; 
but h^ifamp di$420veri» hitxs^ M^ walkiB^ wiUuMdt atne&dahde ; 
bot every oh^ im^^ hidS tiding in a. ttiutoph^l: tlialixaiu 
When peo^ see him^ the^ eount the nuMbe^r of 'enofilki^ b» 
feas^ conqnered,^ and not tlFe attendfihtft tkaA fallow himu 
'I'ho^gh alone, thjey fe^ttceive Htt| surfound^ dy l^rat^^n* 
ticteries. There is soihethitig inexps^sibly- great ftRjdl ^bte 
1^ tMB tkttious simpHeify'; .and the- less ftatighty fS0 i§, t^ 
ttOfeveaerabJe he appear^** . 

.1 Hu^ 
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^\it most curious part of the eetemony coii- 
ihtei in- the teai^s of Carnot ! Yes, he actually 
wept ! Carnot shed tears ! ! ! If it were possible 
to suppose he had drank of the waters of the 
oblivious lake, we might rejoice in this symptom 
of returning nature, fiut knowing, as I do, that 
A !ll^rehch philosopher of the Institute, like the 
reported crocodile of the Nile, can tveep, when 
tears will give a dramatic effect, I cannot avoid 
cohsiderihg it as a most ludicrous incident of this 
poihpouB ceremonial. Instead of bounding the 
praises of the present despotism of France, Car- 
not ought to have rehearsed the following lines ot 
Chevreau, which were intended to have been 
engraven oh the pedestal of the tomb of Turdnne, 
had hot the vanity of Louis XIV. forbidden their 
jexeciitioh. 

Turenne a son tombeau t>anni ceux de tios rois ; 
C'est le fruit glorieux de ses fameux exploits. 
On a voulu par-Ik couronner sa vaillante, 
Afin qn'aux slides h, veiiir 
Oh ne fit point de dfit^rehce, 
'De portfer la coiironne ou de la soiitenir* 

When we reflect on the melancholy catastrophe 
which has befallen the monuments of the most 
distinguished men who have adorned the page of 
French story, it may be considered as a fortunate 
circumstance, that the mausoleum of Turenne has 
been at length rescued from the general devasta- 
tion. As the abbey of St Penis is totally de- 
M 3 stroyed, 
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fctxoycd, and there is no longer a burial place for 
the illustrious dead, except the Pantheon, ia 
which their bodies would be commingled with th« 
sainted ruffians of the repuWic, the Temple of 
Mars is unquestionably the most honourable asy- 
lum for the body of one of the greatest Generals 
of France. May it remain in security, till valour, 
prompted by virtue only, shall be held in estima- 
tion by mankind 1 

From the account which I have given of the 
Hospital of the Invalids, you will readily perceive 
that it maintains its pre-eminence over every 
pther charitable institution of France. The funds 
assigned for the disbursement of its expences, 
are paid with great exactitude, and its internal 
organization is conducted with such regularity 
and decorum, as to merit the utmost commenda- 
tion. Whatever, therefore, the private or na- 
tional opinions of men may be, let ;all praise be 
given to the power which authorized the struc- 
ture of this beautiful establishment, and endowed 
it with liberality; to the genius which raised so 
glorioqs a monument of architecture ; to the ad- 
ministration which executed, with so much hoxiour 
to themselves, the wishes of their Sovereign ; and 
even to that principle of benevolence which in an 
age of dilapidation, spoil, plunder, and confis- 
cation, has reserved for the worn-out veteran, a 
comfortable retreat against want and infirmities. 
Had other institutions of France, . not less useful 

and 
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I and extensive in their effects, been maintained 
with equal scrupulousness, my pen would not 
have found an opportunity of pourtraying the 
wickedness and foibles of a people, whose history, 
for the last ten years, is nothing else but a dis- 
gusting record of rapine, murder, and impiety. 
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Humffne, Institutions, continued — Spup 
Establishments. 

During thie last winter, the (iistress of the 
lower orders had risen to such ^n height that it 
became necessary to open subscriptions for the 
distribution of soup to the poor. The most emi- 
nent members of the Society of Agriculture of the 
department of the Seine, by far the most respec- 
table institution in France, were the foremost in, 
forming an establi3hment for supplying the press- 
ing necessities of the peopje ; q.nd by their active 
exertioRS a committee was formed of intelligent 
men, such as Cadet de Vaux, De Lasteyrie, 
Pecandol|e, Delessert, Parmentier, Duquesnoi, 
&c. This committee distributed one hundred and 
sixty-four thousand rations of soup, besides what 
was sold from different furnaces established by 
voluntary contributions. 

Before I proceed, it will be proper to nlentioQ 
the circumstances that occurred previous to this 
distribution, whereby you will perceive at one 
glance, the ipelancholy state of egoism, to which 
the unfeeling people of this capital are reduced ; 
at the same time it will give you an idea of their 
patriotic spirit^ and their wealth. 

The 



The eommittee bafora mentioned conmience^ 
their useful labours with the names of only on^ 
hundred subscribers. The price of each subscrip- 
tion is eighteen francs, or fifteen shillings and 
nine pence sterling, and any person is allowed of 
course, to take as many subscriptions as he thinks 
proper. In consideration of every subscription, 
the subscriber receives £40 bonus<es of soup from 
any establishment he may prefer, or he may leave 
the disposal of them to the committee, who das- 
tribute them among the most indigent quarters of . 
the city. The subscriber signs a paper, in which 
he engfiges to take one or more subscriptions, 
and to pay in consequence their value. In ad- 
ditioii to the above number, Madame £(»iaparte^ 
the wife of the First Consul^ who it really a 
pattern to her sex for her benevolence, gave 600 
Jivres towards the establishment of a furnace in 
her division. The committiee solicited the public 
fonctionaries, " not only because they are wealthy, 
jind liv^ in abundance^ but because the greater 
part of them were known for their philanthropy, 
and their example would give weight to any other 
applications *• How much would you supposo 
&e conunittee gained from these rich philanthro* ^ 
pists, who fatten on the blood and sweat of the 
people ? The Conservative Senate, granted a sub- 

* I give verbatim the expressions of D^caiidolle, the &«•* 
ccetary of the committee. 

M 4 ^ sidy 
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sidy of 1 800 livres to fit up a furnace in the divn 
&ion of the Luxembourg, the Council of State took 
forty-six subscriptions; the Bank of France sixty; 
the Mont de Vihi twenty ; the Administration of 
the Domains eleven ; and the officers of the Con- 
sular Guard eighty-four, making a sum total of 
£. 252 15s. 9d. which for the credit of the go-* 
vernment, I think the committee should have con- 
cealed from the public. 

Besides the above, I find that the First Consul 
put down his name, that is, entered into an en^ 
gagement to pay eighteen thousand livres, or 
£. 787 10s. sterling. But who shall make the 
Grand Sultan keep his word ? Who shall enforce 
a bond against. a chieftain with his sword drawn? 
There is mo security for his payment, except his 
inclination. But mark how his servile vassals 
boast of his munificence, by which, at the same 
time, they court his approbation, and work their 
M^ay into his good graces. No people are more 
dexterous than the French at these kind of side-' 
wind compliments, without forgetting themselves. 
In the report made by citizens Everat and Petit, 
Commissioners of the Central Committee for the 
distribution of soup, they break forth into the 
following apostrophe : " Our eyes are turned with 
complacency on the one thousand subscriptions of 
the First Consul. Thus, the Conqueror at Ma- 
rengo has made humanity the companion of his 
glory; tliis astonishing many who with his tri' 
3 umphant 
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timphant hand has repaired the edifice of sociat 
happiness, this hero, who seems to have attiainetf 
the summit of perfection and grandeur^ has proved' 
that a good action may make him still mounts and 
lift him above sublimity itself T 

Now it happens most unluckily both for this' 
astonishing man^ and his no less astonishing trum- 
peters, that notwithstanding their extatic pero- 
ration, outsubliming sublimity itself, that this hero 
who has made humanity the associate of his glory, 
never has paid, nor to this hour has he. paid one 
hard of the one thousand subscriptions to which 
he signed his name, and entered into a solemn 
engagement 

" If," says DecandoUe, " at this time, bene-' 
Yolence appears to slumber, it must be ascribed 
less to the want of public spirit, than to the state 
of our circumstances ; formerly there was an or- 
ganized system of charity, but now, this branch 
of our administration is defective. Clergymeir 
resident in every parish, whose profession gave 
them the privilege of asking charity from the rich, 
and of penetrating into the secret wants of the 
poor, possessed much greater opportunities of 
doing good, th^n the present board of beneficence, 
notwithstanding their zeal and activity. Among 
those religious orders, devoted to inutility, some 
corporations were distinguished for their zeal in 
aflfording relief to the poor, particularly the sister^ 

Qf 
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<>f cUw^*? who clevotsed the whol* of th«ir Uvea 
^ the ipost £»t^guiag smd least ItQnourahle details 
^f b^mB^cf ace f . These reapeetipible ^.^socktioiii^ 
i|ux logger exist, but the 3i«ter3 of charity 4UU 
survive, and are animated by the saoie diapo- 
^tiqn|;." 

I^ adctiUoa to the^e evidences of the want of 
public ch^irity, it is stated in the report made by 
(3adet de Yaux to the Minister of the Interiour,, 
iu t^ navip of the Committee of Beneikence^ 
that '^ of aU the branches, of politico,! econpm;^! 
tbe lea^t advanced ^mpng us, is pubJio beiliefi^ 
cence/' 

Happily, the committee being composed o£ 
^ble and respectable men, the object^ of their in-^ 
stitution. have been in, a great mea^ujpe aceom« 
'plished- A number of private Soup EstaJ^ligb'^ 
ipp^tfi ujaited with the*general one, aind M* Mo^ 
l^xd, th^ President of the Conservatory df Arte, 
furnished a new mode of con^tructir^ the fur- 

* Under the general name of Swnrs & la C4«r«^4 iPay be^ 
added those of St^ Jean, St. Thpmas, &c.ji vKhose livei? vrej.^. 
devoted to the service of the poor. 

t As I am persuaded the passage above was well meant, I 
h,a¥e only to obsa^ve it is badly expressed. The offices of 
the Smrs de la CharUi consisted in attending on the sick as. 
i^rses, which can90t be denominated the least honourable of 
social duties. 

t Two sisters of charity were stationed at every soup esta- ' 
blisbment. > 

naces 
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naces which has, bfen adopted at several of the 
establishm^Bt3* Itconaiste in cooi^tructing them 
^ot it) a circular shape^ htit w the form of. a 
parallelogfam, whereby they are erected with 
greater e^i^ ft^ it i^ not Qf cessary to cut the 
jbricks ia forming th^ conduits of the ^rnqke. A 
great cop&uqiptiqii of fu^l ia saved by this plan. 

The diroct^ of these establishments is com* 
mitted to a Commission of seven members^ one 
pf whom, at least, must be a member of the 
pentral cpavmitte^ ; two are chosen from the in- 
habitants of the dbtrict, and the remaining four 
i^e w6mbers of the four offices of beneficence 
))e}oiiging to each municipal jurisdiction. 

Every establishment has a difierent coloured 
pardj on whi<;h the place and hour of distrihutioa 
are inscribed ; and in order to prevent the feelingsb 
pf the poor from being wo Jhded by the term Be- 
li^ei^cence^ it is excluded from the billets, and over 
the door of each establishment, the following 
word? are written. " /ci, qu ^end de la soupe 
c^v LSgiffneSy ^ defix sots la ration: Vegetable 
Soup is sfild Jiere at one penny per ration,' As. 
^ome persons purchase their rations, this inter- 
mixture of those who buy, and those who receive 
gratis, appears to be the most delicate mode of 
doing the greatest good without affronting the 
feelings of .individuals *. The committee have 

* This plan was suggested by M. Frochott, Prefeft of 
the P^partmeut of tbe Seine ; the billet is as follows . 

Vegetable 
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been enabled to establish seven furnaces inde- 
pendently of one erected in another part of the 
city, by a person of the name of Colibert ; and 
for the honour of humanity, the name of M. De- 
lessert, aJ banker, ought to be recorded as the 
person who first commenced a Soup Establishment 
at Paris, and an anonymous lady gave a suni> 
sufficient to establish a furnace near the Pantheon, 
For three hundred subscriptions an additional 
furnace is constructed. 

• Although seven furnaces were the whole founded 
by the committee, yet they have been attentive to 
distribute the soup in very distant quarters of the' 
city ; but to save the time and trouble of the poor' 
people, their rations have been carried to the chief 
places of their divisions, in portable kettles. While 
this proves a great deficiency in pecuniary means, 
it demonstrates, at the same time, the greatest 
attention, on the part of the committee, to the 
situation of those whom they supplied. This 
cauldron, of large kettle, constructed on Count 
Rumford's plan, transported daily, 36 rations to- 
the division of the Temple, and 87 to that of 
Finisterre. Each ration, though announced as 

Vegetable Soup, 

The bearer has paid a penuy 

For one ration of soup. 

From noon till two o'clock. 
The phrase has paid is inserted with the view wUcb I have 
stated above. 

weighing 
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weighing 24 ounces, amounts in fact to 38, ex- 
clusive of a portion of bread, which almost always 
exceeds an ounce. In the course of six months, 
the committee distributed 162,000 rations, one 
half of which were given away, and the other 
half sold considerably below their value, to the 
different bureaux of. beneficence. All the chil- 
dren who had been vaccinated received portions, 
the commission of Civil Hospitals has received 
directions to fit up in all the prisons of Paris, 
furnaces for the preparation of soup, and a kitchen 
has been established in each municipal juris- 
diction of the city, for the benefit of the poon 
In general, the cooking of a kettle, containing 300 
rations, costs only 15 sous, and 14|1& of water 
have been boiled with one pound of. wood. The 
council who superintend the hospitals of Paris 
are about to introduce this method, whereby above 
20001. sterling per annum will be saved in wood. 
In several other parts of France, these charit- 
able subscriptions have been encouraged. At 
Bordeaux, the Prefect, ^ and the Society of Sci- 
ences, Arts, and Belles Lettres have opened a 
sjubscription for a soup establishment. At Stras- 
ho urg, the Agincultural Society, seconded by the 
Prefect, distributed daily, 335 rations ; at Agon, 
200 rations are daily distributed under the man- 
agement of the Sceurs Ilospitaliers de la Charitt^ 
who are assisted by the ladies of the town; a^ 

Brussels, 
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Bfttssels, three feitchefts hav^ been estal)iished, 
Vrhich distribute 500 rations daily ; the same has 
been done by the Agricultural Society of Mont- 
preiHer, and above twenty other towrts. 

T6 the example of tihese? benevolent Subscrip- 
tions l^aris is indebted for tiie i-e-^stabtishuient of 
that admirable institution, called the Soeifety ot 
Maternal Charity, CharitS Mat^rmlte^ whose zeal 
aiid humanity contributed so 6itensiVely to the 
aidh^ancemeht of its morals and population. 

This accouut of a very useful institution will 
enable you to form some estimate 6f the internal 
administration of this capital, in relation t6 pau- 
pers ; for there ' ai-e neither palroiihial rates, not- 
wb^khouses in the sense we attach to them in 
England. For idle, disorderly, ot* viciously dis- 
posed persons, there is no midway between the 
high road and the prison ; and no kiiid of pro- 
vision exists which affords employment to persons, 
who from sickness, misfortune, or any other cause, 
hare been thrown out of worL Hence the po- 
verty of a French pauper is the consummation of 
wretchedness; rags, filth, and disease w^st€i his 
constitution and deform his body, while despair 
for ever settles in his soul. If he have strength 
eftough to carry a tausket, tie iS instantly trans- 
Ibrmed into a soldier; and if this means of sub^ 
sistence should fail, he has rio other alternative, 
Biit to steal, or to assum6 the office of a beast of 

burden, 
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Innrden, and to i^tfovm thdt labdUf wbi^h, ifi (Sthe^ 
eduntries, is dxeclted by horses atid hss^ If it 
be possible to convey an kfea of mis^ hx^e 4(1- 
plambte than tit^r <^ 1<^ o^ ^he fe!n^e]beg§tfr 
exceeds it an hundred fold* Objecfci of lottthdome 
corruption and horrible aspect, they seem planted 
in the streets of this capital, only to laugh to scora 
the revolution, and to rebuke the gaudy and 
sumptuous magnificence of the upstart great A$ 
you traverse the streets, particularly if they sus- 
pect, you are a stranger, they follow you with 
frightful howls, conjuring you in the name of 
God, and with entreaties that are enough to pe- 
trify a heart of flint, to give them some charity. 
The police takes very little interest in these af- 
fronts to human nature; in these plain coufessions 
of the degradation of the French character. Its 
object is chiefly to guard the approaches to usur- 
pation, to shield from sudden assault the fabric of 
despotic rxile, to spring on the political free-thinker^ 
to crush the rebellion of honest minds, and to 
maintain in the center of Asiatic pomp, the mono^ 
tonous silence of Asiatic slavery. Hence, th« 
charitable are deprived of the power of discri-* 
mination ; they must attend to the cries of beggary^ 
or submit (as I have done twice since I have 
been here) to be^ pursued for half a mile by 
the same forlorn wretch, imploring heaven^ and 
you for mercy. This is^' indeed, a wretched state 
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of society; yet we are told, the revolution was 
the work of philosophy, for the benefit of the. 
.people, to dispel the darkness of their prejudices^ 
and to remove all the moral and physical eviU 
under which they groaned. 
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tETTER XXXVI. ' . 

/ 

HumUne Institutions contifiued — La SalpitfUrC'-^ 
Hotel Dieu— Hospital ofJesus-^of Charity--^ 
of Pity y Sfc. — The Foundling Hospital. 

XT would aflford me infinite pleasure, i^fram 
the abundant information which I have collected 
respecting tlie state of public charities in France, 
I could transmit you nothing else but details of 
numerous and well supported foundations of this 
description. But, unfortunately, every thing is 
doing, or about to be done, in this country. High- 
sounding promises, and admirable plans on paper, 
are eternally frustrated by the incessant demand 
of monies for other less useful purposes. The 
poor provinces are drained for the embellishment 
and luxuries of the capital, and their complaints 
are many and bitter. I shall therefore reserve 
minuter details until my return, and confine my 
observations at present to what relates to tliis city, 
and its department 

The Salp6tri6re, before the revolution, was em- 
ployed as a house of correction ; but since that 
evenly it has been successively converted into a 
prison, an infirmary, and, at length, an hospital. 
It is an immense building, exti'emeLy well situated 
Mar the river, and is now appropriated as a re* 

vox. II. N ceptacle 
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eeptacle for^rls, above fifteen hundred of whom 
are maintained in it ; but I cannot say much in 
favour of its cleanly appearance. 

The Hotel Dieii, now called Hospital of Hu- 
manity, is an infirmary for the sick and diseased 
(t will contain ifour thousand people. 

The Hospital of Jesus is not upon so large a 
scale as the Sformer, and the Hospital of Charity 
is appropriated excliisively for males. The Hoar 
pWxl of Plly is somewhat similar to out Parish 
Ghirtty Schods*, for the maintenance imd in- 
sCrnctibn of poor boys ; this hospital is under a 
vefy good discipline. The Hospital of the Trinity, 
of St. Sulpice, and of the Incurables, are well 
i*©gulated» particulaily th* latter, where the ut- 
most attention and humanity aire shewn to its 
miserable inhabitants. 

The Foundling Hospital, now called the Hos- 
pital of Maternity, overflowed with little helpless 
infants, dm*ing those periods of the revolution, 
when the holy rites of marriage were treated with 
derision,, and HcenseA ^ice was the order of the 
day. Paris, since the accession of the hero of 
Cot-sica, hds not madie mtch progreiss in virtue ;' 
it is as immoral and wicked as ever. Hence tlie 
endearments of social life are not much cherished; 
marriage is not an object of desire, lind conse- 
quently, the number of foundlings excie^s that 
of all Europe. 

Perhaps, I am ndt altogether coYrect ih the 
denomination which I have given to th^ ei^bKish-^ 

incnt; 
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meiit; for it effibfaces two objects, provimoh i(ft 
lying-in women, and maintenance for foundlinfi; 
It id, therefore, much more GOtnprehtntive thift 
the old Foundling Hospital in the FauKboorg 3b 
Antoine ; and the name of Maternity is^ in e<^ery 
sense of the word, a more appropriate, ju$^ and 
general term for thid admirable iniftitutkm. 

1 can dwell with complacency upon, and aa 
proud to enumerate the advantages of this hospital. 
It is divided into two compartments, one of which 
is appropriated to the de^yery of thote pregnant 
women, who are received into the house at thcff 
eighth month, upon ikek presenting thiemseltes for 
admission ; die other, h allotted to those childreft 
who have been exposed or abandoiaed by th^ 
parents, and are here put to the breast; beforf 
which, however, they are first plaoed in ward£^ 
where they are fed with the milk of cows nntU tht 
state of their health is ascertained. Nothing can 
be more interesting than the spectade of so many 
infants in cradles, arranged in lines. ^ They arf 
afterwards put into the l»inds of wet-nnrses |^ro« 
vided by the institution, until women out of tfat 
country can be Ibund to take them to tiieir own 
homes. Each of these wet-nurses has the care x€, 
two infants, her own and a foundling. 

This establishment^ therefore^ has Sji]|^Ued ^ 

{dace of that which was called the Foundlings and 

it is indisputably a most happy idea, by which 

humanity and moral duty are hoih c^isulted, bf 

N a Wend- 
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bicnding the principles, of the former with a pro- 
rmoTK for lying-in women, who had before no 
Q^r place to which they could resort in the hour 
of labour, than to the Hotel Dim amongst the 
sick. 

Tlic building for the lying-in women is part 
of the old house which belonged to the Society 
0f the Oratory. It is spacious, airy, and has 
very large galleries leading to the respective 
apartments, in each of which, not more than six 
,or sevpn beds are prepared for the objects of the 
charity. 

The children are suckled in the Abbey of Port 
Royal, a convent formerly occupied by women, 
who were disposed of ia a thousand little cells, 
and confined on all sides, by such additions as 
thr whim or accommodation of the pensioners 
required. During the days of proscription and 
massacre, this edifice^ was converted into a prison, 
when the passages were blocked up, day-light shut 
^ut, atki circular walls rabed. . The infernal de-r 
moniacs of this detestable .^ty, with their ac- 
customed cold blooded atrocity, changed the name 
of this Abbey ot Port Royal, in which they had 
entombed hundreds of their fellow-citizens, to 
that of Port Libre; just in the same manner as 
the Royal TygiBir was called tiiie National Tyger, 
and in these times of adulation, at NeuUy, M« 
Triquet, th^botanist, calls the Tulip, k premier 
Comuli wai cJfef'iTa'uvre ! 

Bnt 
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But to return- "Whilst it was usedTas a Found- 
ling Hospital, 500 infants, 200 ^'et-niirses be- 
longing to the house, 100 pregnant women, and 
40 sick pef sons were all crowded indiscriminately 
together, besides the number of attendants;^ and 
the apothecary. The multitude of partitions im- 
peded tlje circulation of the iair, and retained an 
infectious effluvia, which must necessarily have 
been produced from so many children, alvrayS 
clothed in dirty linen ; indeed, there was not iri 
the whole building one apartment through which 
a thorough air passed. It was of course a diffi- 
ciilt matter to inspect so many dark rooms de- 
tached from each other ; it frequently happened 
that two women slept in the same bed ; a general 
cleansing and whitewashing of the place was never 
known. ^ 

The institution was burthened with children left 
upon the hands of the charity ; for the country 
nurses having bc^n paid witli paper money, and 
often kept a long time out .of their A^ages^ it feU 
into discredit, and nurses would not oflbr them* 
selves. The great influx of children, recjuired a 
proportionate number of houscrniirses, and hence 
arose the impossibility of selecting them, the ne- 
cessity of complying with all their demand?, ..an^ 
a great want of maqagqmenti 

The food and the linen, in consequence of the 
low ebb to which the credit of the house waiJ iunk, 

of 

were left to be provided by contractors: the 
N 3 nurses 
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i^nnei hold Po dothe^ fouB^ tSliem, prfgpant women 
who wanted dotbiog could get pane, «nd the in^ 
^Qts were not provided even with the linen thati 
WQ« absolutely nece3$ary« All these evU$ did not 
originate in any misconduct of the governors, 
but in that w^t of economy, in that love of 
dissipationi costly ^hews, Consular pantomimes 
^nd parade, in that prodigal waste of the public 
treasure, diverted from its proper <?bjects to gorge 
the insatiate rapacity of hungry favourites aad 
pajrasitea, for which the government of this int 
fatuated people, is beyond all others distin-t 
guished *. 

Every thing conspired to weaken i^ efforts of 
the Council General of the Institution ; no even| 
appeared to encourage, nor collateral aid to supt 
port them* The .first thing therefore which tbey 

* I dare ^fRTtai and I am in fos&eflsion of, uQaoBwerable 
Touchers to prove it, that to this circumstaQce alone, the 
iBhamefiii and dilapidated condition of almost all the hos- 
pitals is to be attributed. So fbrotble are the represen- 
iatism of some of the. Freibeu upon this subject, that th^y 
go so f{^r 9^ to aiSfiert boldlj and -roundly, th^t the duties 
asse^sed^ ^od grants made for the support of the hospitals 
Kave been scandalously diverted from their original desti* 
flatioh, and lavished without account, on less necessary 
fmrposes. • This is strong language iipr Pro-Consuls, and 
might give offence if published. But these remonstrances 
are not pemitted to be inspected by vulgar eyes. I refer 
to.my political work for a fuller investigation into this sub- 
ject, as well as of the employment of thfs Kational Revenues. 

bad 
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had to di^chftrge, ^as, to secure m^ i^^I^tj^ lljie 
payment of thp Goimtry nm^ei, In 1801, Mt 
nK)?e than 25Gl sterling wag 4^^ yet it W£» WJ-r 
p%id^ and tb^ res^son as9ig|ied was^ thc^t th^ nwsfB 
TOgtected tp bring their certi6ic%te8> ivhioh A«Ji 
)owt praduce previous to the payment of their 
claims* However, the two first quarters of tibia 
y^ar have been dischar^d, and it has been alt 
tended with a very striking effect The infai^ 
hav^ beep sent tp nur^e oiuch sooner, aud the 
pup^ber of ft^e who have died is eposiderahly 
diininished ; so many house^nurses liave not beep 
required ; they have been selected with cpure, a^^ 
Jcppt uiider a regulfir man^ement ; persons wh^ 
werp of no use wha,tever tq tbe institution b§ve 
beep dischftrged, apd consequently, seyf raJ iDh 
digeqt ones have been relieved. 

T]|>ese meliorations hacjl bee^ already ^fTected^ 
when the JPaterml Trust w^ established, whose 
attention has. been directed to four principal obf 
ject«, salubrity, better provision, economy, supply 
of clothing and linen. The small out*buildings 
wWch were in a ruinous state, have been pulled 
^w^; the partitions that divided the wards, taken 
away; the number of windows increased, axid 
dewiness introduced throvighout the whole. Thip 
walls have been do^e scr^^ped ; the dormitories 
and wards white^wftshed ; contractors no longer 
.^re {Employed in the principal part of the worl^ 
bu| meo yhpm the government employ in times 
K 4 of 
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of difficulty, have been engaged to pull down for 
the' repaiFs. » The white-washing has been done 
by old workmen, who had retired to Beutre, and 
by bays' belonging to the Hospital of Pity. In 
^ couiise of the work, from the bad state of thd 
buildings,. m»ny rotten timbers were discovered, 
and Quaere repaired at an heavy ex pence ; and al- 
most aH the window-'frames had become unser- 
iriceable. \ . 

. The inspectors had remarked that a portion of 
the provisions disappeared; and as the people of 
the house had an opportunity of selling the 
victuals, they were constantly complaining that 
they had not enough. To remedy this evil, re- 
fectories have been established, where they all eat 
together. The inspectors are very diligent in the 
lying-in part of the hospital, and propose to give 
equal attention to that wherein the infants are 
suckled. The food is there abundant, wholesome, 
•end varied. The childrens* kitchen, in which 
bread, milk, panada, and vermicelli are prepared, 
has been fitted up apart from the 6thers, and - is 
under especial inspection. The place of apothe- 
cary has been suppressed. Plenty of linen has 
.been provided for the children, and the servant 
.girls and house-nurses, as well as the poorest of 
the pregnant women, have been supplied with 
clothes. The double beds heads have been re- 
moved ; each woman and nurse have a separate 
bed, md the latter have two cribs for the infante 

the J 
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they suckle. The principal part of these? bed^ 
steads and cribs have been painted, and the ver-» 
min which used to infest them have disappeared. * 
\ Two new regulations have been adopted, which 
on account of their important tendency, deserve 
notice The pregnant women near their time 
were foimerly suffered to be without any employ* 
mcnt, in co&sequence of which, they fejl into a 
languoif and lowness of spirits, and not unfre- 
quently, bodily indisposition. Work-rooms hav^ 
now been established, in which they are ewployed 
on occupations suited to their sex, under the di« 
Tection and instruction of a proper person be- 
longing to the house. The charity might con* 
t^ist their earnings, to the benefit of the hospital ; . 
•but it ^ has feeen thought preferable to pay thebi 
for items, there being no intention to constrain, but 
only to encourage thetn to moderate work. They 
Tiave, therefore, been regularly paid, in order to 
enable them when they quit the hospital after 
lying-in to seek for employ, without being dis- 
tressed by the painful uncertainty of not knowing 
how or where they shall jprocure subsistence for 
the tnotrom ^ 

The second regulation establishes a course of 
midwifery for the advantage of female pupils from 
yall the departments. There were generally four 
pupils under the chief midwife, whom she in- 
structed in the practice of midwifery for three 
months. This has just given rise to a public 

school 



jpbool of midwifery in the Hospi^l olMftteniity, 
to which aro iqvited ^s m«^ny midwiv^es.^a c^ \Ht 
procurcid from the several depaTtm^pta ; ^nd upon 
fi moderate «um being paid for ewh, either by 
th«i|is?lves, by the dep^rti»piit% or by the comr 
muijes to which th^y belong, they «re to be lodged 
and bovded for six ipoi^thd in the ^ce^tal. The 
JiiWretic^l part will be tau^ by M. Baudelacqu^, 
priqcip^l accoucheur, and the practical by Ma* 
d^Line l^ Chapelle, pjrinoipal midwife- Th(5 sdbo^ 
^iU op^p 09 Moaday, the sad of next AuguA 
IVanfie ha3 for a long time stood in need of auok 
nsx establiahment on vrhicb Ihib lives :of so many 
individuals depend *. 

AU the improvements thfit hav« he^ miyd^ m 
the eeopomy of tliis establi^hpiQnt are b> be atr 

tributo* 

♦ I have Jjere annexed ^a general vi^w of U$ intenqur di- 
rection, conformably to the statutes which have been within 
these few days enacted. 

Btg^l^Hom rdatm ia the eovrsfi of midnp^ery^^ estaHMcd m 
the Hospital rf Maternity. 

Art. I. The Office of Health belonging to the Hospital of 
Sf ater«ity ^hall be divided ipto two principal departments ; 

J. The direction of the n^idwifery case^, an^ the instr^g- 
tion of the pupils, 

2. The direction of the childrens' food,' and the treatment 
of the sick who shdl be received into the infirmaries. 
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tributed to the active and cnligl)t^ne4 ?efU of M^ 
C^amus, member of the Geaeral CQWcil of Hw* 

pitalsi 

FI^ST PIVISION, 

On rtc Direction of the Midwifmi Casis, end ihfi Imirmiion 
♦ relative to them. 

%u Such a number of midwives shall be admitted as the 
' extent of the building will acconjmodate. They shall all be 
able to read and write. 

jii. They shall be lodged and boar4ed, and provided with 
£re and candle, upon their paying lOl. 8s. 4d. for the half 
jear. 

IV. In case the prefects of tl;ie departments should re- 
commend a greater number of midwives ^han the aocommo* 
dations of the hospital will admit of, the comRpitteQ of the 
governors shall take the necessary steps to procure them situ- 
ations in the neighbourhood of .the hospital, unless t^e pupils 
would rather lodge at their own e^pence^ 

y. The xjourse of study shall Ipegjn on tb^ ?Ott pf June and 
22d of Decembfil", every year, and continue for six ipontha. 

Ti. The pupils who shall not deeni tbetoselv^s $uffi<;i^nt]y 
informed ip that period, may remain another fcajf yea^r in 
tbe hospital in the sam^ capacity, uppu paying ^ iPQPtb in 
advance for the licenpe^. They shall b^ obliged to appear 
before a Jury of Health belonging to the hospital,, w^ip gfaall 
determine whether suph prolon^tion of their tenn of at- 
tendance be necessary, and whetl^er they bei li^^y to reap 
ftny a4vanta|;e from it. .^ . . 

VII. Every half y^^r ^ po^rs^ pf lectures qn the theoretical 
part of midwifery shall be given, for the benefit of the pupils, 
and shall last six mpnthp. Two lectures ^JjalJ J?^ given ^ve,iy 
. week on qcrtain fixed days ao<J t^QU"* . . 

Till. Each 



pitals; and eidzen Bailly, the steward and stores- 
keeper, has greatly contributed towards the esta- 
V' blishment 

VIII. Each lectufe shall be an hour long; one half of it 
shall be iLppropriated to teaching the diiferent branches of 
the art, and the other .to couversatious on the subject of the 
preceding lectures, in the course of which the pupils will be 
expected to answer such questions as shall be put to them, » 
In order that some Judgment may be formed of their abilities 
and progress. 

IX. Besides these theoretical and elementary lectures, the 
pupils shall be exercised in the manual part of midwifery, by 
the principal widwife, , ' 

. X. Every pupil in the hospital shall be desired to attend 
at tlie delivery, but no one shall be permitted to operate, 
except in the plainest cases, 'wlio has not been declared by 
the accoucheur, or the principal midwife, to possess the re* 
quisite skill. 

XI. Two pupils only at a time shall be admitted into the 
chamber of each woman in labour, but care shall be taken 
that the less skilful shall as much as possible be associated 
with the more intelligent. 

x'li* Every pupil shall thus be employed in her turn, so 
that at the end of their half year, each shall have attended 
and assisted at an equal number of labours. 

XI II. In this practical course they shall be under the 
immediate instruction of the principal midwife. 

XIV. A list of instructions and rules to be observed in this 
practical course and process shall be drawn up, to which both 
the midwife and pupils shall be bound to adhere. 

xv. Whenever the delivery shall be deemed impracticable 
to be effected by the mere efforts of the mother, or it shall 
be found necessary to 'proceed to an operation, such a number 

i>f 



'blbhment of order, and the direction and accom-* 
pUshment of thb several kinds of work. 

Ill 

of pupils as the principal midwife may think proper shall be 
desired to attend. 

XVI. In all cases of difficulty the principal midwife shall 
operate, provided she do not apprehend any danger likely to 
ensue to the mother or to the child, and she perceives no 
great obstacle in the execution of the business. In any one 
of these cases she shall give notice to the principal accoucheur, ' 
uuless indeed delay may have a still naore dangerous ten- 
dency. 

XVII. The design of this institution being to bring .up a 
number of pupils to the practice of midwifery, they shall be 
allowed to operate in some of these difficult cases, should 
the principal 'accoucheur and midwife think proper; but 
whatever they do shall be in the presence of one or otlier of 
these persons. 

. XVIII. They shall be desired to attend in tlieir turns, 
beginning with the most skilful. 

XIX. They, in all ordinary cases, shall not be allowed to 
leave the woman till two hours after delivery. ' One of them 
shall constantly stay with her, to provide against any acci- 
dent, and to call in the midwife, if necessary; the otljer 
pupil shall remain to take care of the infant. 

XX. The same pupils who delivered, shall be obliged to 
visit the different- women in the morning and evening, that 
they may see every part of the natural progress of the lying- 
in, and to inform the midwife in time of the several symp- 
toms . thst^fiiay dccur. 

XXI. Thei.J^ visits, to the sick women,shall be more frequent; 
and, .accgrding to the severity of the disease, one shall be 
constantly in. readiness, to take care tliat eveiy thing proper 

- ' '* /•■ ' njay 
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In order t^ COfti^l^te this accounlv I i^nd « 
statement of the proceedings in the different de-* 
portments of the hospital. 

NT. 

may be panctually attended to, and to observe the various 
symptoms that may arise in the course of the twenty-four 
hourSy and also to advertise the physician, when he arrives, 
to visit the patient. 

3txii. One pupil only will be able to attend on this bu^ 
sines^ in several wards, and at the end of four hoiirs shall 
be relieved by another. This attendance shall be given by 
all in their turns. 

x^iii. Every day regular notes shall be taken of each 
labour that takes place iu the practical ward, set apart for 
the pupils. They ahall be arranged by the pupils themselves, 
or by the principal midwife, and deposited in a box, of which 
the chief accoucheur shall always have a key. 

XXIV. The pupils shall undergo an examination every 
half year, in th^ presence of the Council of Health belonging 
to the hospital, and which shall consist of the physician akid 
the surgeon in ordinary, and of the chief accoucheur : two 
commissioners shall also attend, one of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Direction, and the other by the 
School of Medicine. 

XXV. A certificate of skill shall be given to cvtry pupil 
to whom it shall be adjudged by a majority of votes. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

Of the CkUdrens* Foodf and the Service of tht JDlf/lnuuriei. . 

' jicjcvi. The treatment of the sick in the infirmaries, and 
the ihanageineht of the childrcns' food, shaU r^st entirely 
with the {>hy9ician, dhd tkt sutg^oh iH ordiioflHy, 
^ x»vix. Th# 
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JStif of Persons belonging to, and maintained in the 
Hospital of Maternity^ taken on the Mornings of the 
2ist of May ^ the 20th of June^and the 19th ofJufy^^ . 





IVegnknt 




Chidren 






Persons 


Months. 


and 


TWeir 


abandoned 


Hodsc 


Nurses 


employedf 


lying-^in 


children. 


by kheir 


jiursfes. 


children. 


and maid* 


J * 


wom^n. 


- 


parfents. 






servanis. 


May 21 


146 


2:1 


191 


169 


92 


71 


June 20 


12P 


lis 


145 


106 


«9 


?♦. • 


July 19 


112 


20 


178 


104 


92 


75 



xxVii. The surgeon in ordinary shall make his visits every 
day, or at lea^t two days in the week. The physician and 
the principal surgeon accoucheur shall attend him. 

XXVIII. Independently of the regular visits, the physician 
and the principal surgeon accoucheur shall consult in all 
difficult cases with the surgeon in ordinary, who shall be 
obliged to call them in. 

XXIX. The surgeon in ordinary shall be attended by a 
pupil brought up in the house, who shall reside in the 
suckling department. Another pupil of the same cIas&..sha]JL 
also attend the principal accoucheiU*) and shall reside in the 
lying-in department. ' 
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N* H. 



List of Persons received into the Hospital of Maternity, 
from the 9lst of April to the \9th of July. 



Months, 


Children 

abandoned 

by their 

parents. 


Pregnant 

and 
lying-in 
women. 


House 
nunei. 


Observations. 


April 21 to May $0 
May 20 to June Ip 
June Ijl to July 19 


435 

332 
330 


121 

104 
105 


23 
18 
27 


The successive 
departures every 
day reduce the 
number of persons 
entered upon the 
books the day pre- 
ceding. The dif. 




1097 


330 


68 










fcrence betweeir 



the total of departures and entries h given in List No. I. 



N* IIL 

List of Deaths z?i the Hospital of Maternity from the 
2\st of April to the i9th of July. 





Children abandoned. 


Women pregnant 

and 

lying-in. 


Months. 


In the 
crib. 


In the hands 

of the 
wet-nurses. 


April 21 to May 20 
May 20 to June 19 
June 19 to July I9 


173 

79 
45 


20 

19 
10 


2 
2 
2 




297 


49 


6 




^^6 


• 



N' IV. 
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N^ IV. 



Account of Monies paid to pregnant Women for their 
Worky since the ^thof February ^ 1802, the Day on 
which the Work Rooms were first established. 



Months. 



Feb. 4. to Feb. 9 
Feb. 20 to Mar. 21 
Mar. 21 to April 20 
April 20 to May 20 
May 20 to June ip 
June 19 to July 19 



Cash paid. 



£. s. d, 

^ 6 H 

10 10 11| 

16 10 61 

12 3 9J 

13 5 \\ 
10 11 ^ 



Observations. 



The women who work, eam^ 
upon an average, i^d. per day* 
The money, which has beea dis« 
tributed to i the women, makes 
^75 day*s work, which divided 
by 165 days, the time that this 
distribution has been established^ 
gives a number of 39 women, who 
have been engaged in eamiof 
something for themselves. Those' 
who do not know how to wor]£ 
are employed as hclp^ in the 
kitchen, and house-work, in pro* 
Bortioa to theii; strength. 



N*V. 



Account of Labours in the Hospital of Maternity , from 
. the 2Ut of April to the Idth of July. 









• \ 


. 




Nalural 
labours. 


Laborious, 

or 
preternatu- 
ral labours. 


Labours 
where in . 
struments 
were used. 


Lyings-tpT 

natural and 

withoat ac- 

cident. 


Lyings-in 

with ac- 
cident or 
disease. 


Died in 

childbed. 


DeU«rcd 
twins. 


338 


4 





325 


:i7 


4 


1 
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Zki i4 Couiutfj^ Nurm, fmM April tl t0 tvly i»« 



Mojithfc 




Cfbsermtdn^ 



At)rili?rto May 20 
Mar«22toApril20 
Mfty 21 to June 19 
llf^ 19 to July 19 



N'^ VII. 

ListtfChilirenstmi mi tf the Hospital into the Country^ 
tOTiurse^/rom ihcilst of April to the IStho/July^ 



Mtnths* 



April 31 to May 20 
M«f 20 16 Jtibe l» 

June 19 t<^ Mj 19 



Chiiittn 
suckled* 



219- 

as? 

I9# 



Ckfldren 
weaned. 



46 
65 



SOS 



i liitiit^,,^ m 



Observatioas. 
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I hope I have not been prolix in these details. 
It is impossible and unjust to applaud or to cen^^ 
sure institutions without entering into very minute 
particulars respecting them; besides which, as 
the above statements have been officially com- 
municated to me, I flatter myself you will receive 
them with a greater degree of interest. For, with 
a very few exceptions, the account of the condi- 
tion of any one hospital, contains the history of 
every other. By this exposure of the disgraceful 
decay into which one of the most important 
establishments in France had fallen, you will be 
able to guess what little thought the government 
devotes to such subjects. In fact, such precision 
is to me an economy of time, and to you an 
abridgment of lassitude. There is more atten- 
tion paid here to the organization of a corps de 
chajjeurs^ than to all the hospitals of the repub- 
lic put together. Indeed, tiie very existence of 
these establishments depend chiefly on the per- 
sonal industry of the few good and virtuous men 
who live in this abandoned city. I am aware, 
that I might have enlivened this letter (and it is 
certainly in my power to do it) with sprightly 
anecdotes, according to -the practice of most tra- 
vellers ;* but as I came here, neither with a view 
of recording sallies of wit, nor of being fasci- 
nated with raree-shews, but to scrutinize, and to 
profit by. the miprovenierits or follies of other' 

{ men. 
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men, I am persuaded you will not require any 
further apology upon this head. As all the hos- 
pitals, and other establishments for the protection 
of the poor of Paris, are maintained exclu- 
sively by the Government, it is proper the con- 
duct of that Government should be fully inves- 
tigated, when complaints resound from every 
quarter against its inattention to the fundamental 
principle of its establishment Tliere are in 
Paris, above 22,000 objects of charity; and the 
whole annual expenditure in their behalf, does 
not amount to 185,0001. sterling, I cannot 
better support these remarks, than by presenting 
you with a summary of the observations and re- 
quisitions of the Prefect of this Department. 

" Re-establish," says he, to the queries of the 
Minister of the Interior, " the former sisters of 
Charity, place them at the head of the hospital 
department, authorize them to choose others, that 
tliis useful institution may be perpetuated. Em- 
ploy in sedentary labours the old^ men and the 
infirm ; the produce of their work may be divided 
between themselves and the hospital. Provide 
for the necessities of the hospitals, by securhig 
on them national property, equal in value to the ^ 
amount of what they formerly possessed This 
restitution will supply the place of assessments, 
whose produce is insufficient ; in the mean time, 
let the produce of these assessments be paid into 
3 the 
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the treasuries of the hospitals^ in order that they 
nmy never be diverted from their primitive des- 
tination. Establish houses of instruction for th$ 
reception of foundlings, when they have passed 
their infancy, and habituate them to industry! 
Repair the buildings; Provide linen, kc. Dtt- 
charge the debts of the hospitals, and confide to 
a single administra^n, the direction of tKesuc- 
eour to be affordea to the whole de^artuien^ 
and let it be distributed in proportion to the popu- 
lation t>f the Comm'uneis.*' ' 

There is another circumstance connected with 
the hospital establishment^ which ' iherita the 
krongest reprobation ; I mean the medical de^ 
partment Never was there a more sticking con- 
trast between two countries, than between Britain 
and France, in tliis respect. In the latter, it is 
considered as a kind of dishonour to attend oa 
the hospitals as a medical man; hence, tiie per- 
sons employed are generally ' of very inferiour 
abilities and reputation, and their pay is their 
principal object! In Britain^ it is a matter of 
the highest honour, and of the supreme ambi- 
tion of the most learned' arid ' experienced prac- 
titioners, to be attached to ah hospital, ^^here 
they irejoice to exercise their professional skill, 
tvithotit fee or reward ^ Indeed, the Election of 
physician, surgeon,' or apothecary, to most of 
the iLondon hospitals, is sometimes cbn tested with 

'- ' ■■" : • ' ' ' ^ • all 



dll the z/e^ that distinguishes |he suilor» of & 
parliamentiu^^y boroiigh ; with this superadded 
circqmstance, that pters and ladies are allowed 
to tal^e an interest, and |Q canras and vote for 
the doctor. Which 9f th^ two nations is entitled 
to assume the name of th^ good St^mari^^? 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Humane Institutions concluded.— National Insfi- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, under the 
Direction of Abb6 Sicard.-^The Savage of 
Aveyron. 

» 
XT is impossible to be present at one of the 
public lessons given by the Abb6 Sicard to this 
unfortunate class, without being penetrated with 
the liveliest emotions of compassion, anxiety, and 
respect Compassion and anxiety for the imme- 
diate objects of the institution, and respect for its 
classical, humane, and scientific director. The 
lecture at which I was present, began- by the 
Abba's explaining the cause of dumbness, u e. the 
privation of hearingj which precludes the possi- 
bility of imitating sounds, forming what is deno- 
minated articulation, or speech — and not from 
any absolute defect in the organs, or, (as the 
Abbe expresses himself) in the instrument of 
speech. This instrument is as perfect in the 
deaf and dumb as in any other person ; but, simi- 
la!r to the Piano Forte, or other musical instru- 
ment, it requires! the aid of touch, or of scien- 
tific power, to produce harmonious sound. Sqch, 
however, have, been the labors of the immortal 

Abb6 
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Abb6 de TEp^e, and of his successor, the Ahh6 
Sicard, that they have initiated a very considera- 
ble number of these afflicted members of society 
into the arcana of mental communication, without 
the aid of speech, and by certain signs can carry 
on a conversation with them upon any subject 
They have gone further— they have taught several 
the use and application of grammar, and brought 
them to comprehend perfectly, by the mere effects 
of mechanical operation, the signification of the 
whole language. They have even taught some to 
read and pronounce aloud any sentence written 
for them, but, as may be expected, the pronun- 
ciation, not being imitation^ and being wholly 
unheard by the person who utters, is incorrect 
This sort of pronunciation is the effect of a com- 
pelled mechanical exertion of the organs of 
speech, produced by the Abb6's placing his lips 
and mouth in certain positions, and appearing 
to the scholar to make certain motions, who, in 
endeavouring to imitate such motions, necessarily 
brings forth a sound, more or less like that re- 
quired. The degree of force which it is neces- 
sary the scholar should apply to pronounce dis- 
tinctly any word, is regulated by the Abbe's pres- 
sing his arm gently, moderately, or strongly ! 
The whole art is curious and highly interesting. 

At this meeting, the Abb^ Sicard had an op- 
portunity of shewing to his auditors the first mode 
of communication with' the deaf and dumb. A 
boy about thirteen years of age, whom the Abb6 

had 
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bad not even seen, had just been sent to tijre 
infititution. A slieet of paper urns faroH^t^ on 
which were painted many of the most cDmmon 
objects, ^Nich h% an horse, a carriage, bird, ix&t^ 
tec. Upon the Abb^X pointrDg i& any one of 
Ifaem, the boy immediately aeemed^ delighted to^ 
6faew, by Bign^i, that he fbUy comprehended lt)e 
representatioQ) and liiese signs> attentrv^ ebt 
served by ti^ Abb^, foraied tfae basis of Ibek 
future eommirnications^ 

To prove that ^eeck k merely a ^Mlter of imt-' 
tation, the Abb^S prodocc<l a ghrl abovif seventeen 
years old, who had lost her tiearing when sh» 
was about six. She had, thenefore, aeqmred a. 
small vocabulary of words and ideas, such as 
might be expected at six years of age. Her 
mode of enunciation and voice were also Ukf 
those of a child. The cAtf, (in French prpnounced 
sha) being not easily expressed by iirfants^ they 
almost all say m ; and so it happened with thib 
girl. She had learned the name of a eat, ckaf, 
and had not forgotten it ; but she proiK>unced k 
sa. There had been, also, a dog in the house 
where she had been bred up in her infancy, 
whose name wa^s Tootoo; she remenabered this 
wdrd, but not being able to discriminate why tiiis 
name was given, she imagined it was the name 
common to the species in general, and coase- 
^juently, she calted every dog tmtoe. This girl 
was a very carious instance of the primary effects 
of edu<;^tion, and the absolute ignoraooe in wbieh 

mankind 
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mankind would inevitably remain without the 
senee of hearing, in wbicli flftitte^ education, a$ 
usually conducted, must necessarily cease. 

To give an idea of the perfection to which oM 
of the ficholar9 had arrived under the Abbe's 
humane direction, the following sentence wa^ 
vmtten from « book opened by a lady, who sat by 
teeident near the Abb^ : 

*^ Lezhle qui n'est passelon la science, n'e$t pas 
tduiy Mns doute^ que k del aoauey qu'il beniff 
qu'il commande^ &c. — That real which is not 
regulated, is neither acknowledged, favoured, nor 
authorized by Heaven/* 

This sentence was read, construed, and gram- 
matically divided, according to the AbbS's method, 
in a most surprizing manner. Even th^ errors of 
these interesting young men, could not fail of 
exciting much emotion, from the anxiety, sus- 
pense, and hope depicted in, their countenances. 
After the grammatical exercise, the Abb6 Sicatd, 
willing to demonstrate how far the scholai^s com- 
prehended the force of certain words, proposed, 
in writing, the following question: " Quest ec 
que c'est que zh\e ?"— " What is zeal ?" 

H* was answered by Massieu, ong of the deaf 
and dumb pupils : *^ C'est un amour brulant, 
ardent, prenant la flamme intellectuelle, — un de- 
sir trfes-ardent*' " It is a burning, ardent love, 
partaking of the intellectual flame, — a very ardent 
desire/' 

The Abb£ having explained, by signs, to his 
9 P"pil> 
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pupil, that this was not a satisfactory definition, 
he instantly appeared to perceive his mistake, and 
wrote hastily, " C est un grand amour pour le 
travail, pour T^tude, pour Tinspection, la guerre, 
V Institution, &c. &;c/' — " It is a great love of la* 
bour, study, inspection, war, the Ittstitution'' 
(meaning the deaf and dumb.) 

This answer led to a definition of the terras^ 
" zh\e et amour," and the question was thus pro- 
' posed in writing : " Qu'elle est la difference entre 
le zele et lamour?"- — " What is the diiSference be- 
tween zeal and love ?" To which he wrote with 
great promptness : " Le zele nous fait bruler avee 
notre cceur quelque objet qui lui parait agr^able." 
— " Zeal makes us burn in our heart some object 
which appears agreeable to it." 

The idea of burning in our heart ; " bruler ax^ec 
notre cceur,"' drew from the Abbe a short conver- 
sation, by signs, to prove that bruler was a word 
inapplicable; and Massieu corrected his defini- 
tion, by writing, " L'amour nous fait approuver 
dans notre coeur, la presence de I'object qui lui 
paroit agr^able — et non bruler/' — " Love makes 
us feel in our hearts, the presence of the object 
M^iich appears agreeable to it,— and not burning." 

These ' exercises are open to the public, and 
they are extremely well attended, chiefly by per- 
' sons of respectable appearance. J(6rome Bona- 
parte, the consular toilor, satby me at one of the 
Abbe's lectures, and his tongue went at such an 
incessant rate, that I totally lost the be^^fit of 

the 
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the discourse, in answering his questions. ,1 have, 
therefore, been obliged to renew my visit The 
various operations of the human mind are, per-f 
haps, better explained by this practical method, 
than by the -most laboured written productions, 
and I am not a little proud, that I have been an 
eye-witness of the practicability of the system, 
which I proposed for adoption in the culture of 
the mind of our youth, but which was treated as 
visionary at home. 

At one of these lectures, the Abb6 Sicard stated 
a very curious occurrence. After having ob- 
served, that our blind Sanderson, on being aiked 
to describe the sound of a trumpet, compared it 
to the colour red, he stated, that a deaf and 
dumb pupil, having been desired to define his 
idea pf red, he immediately answered, it resem- 
bled the sound of a trumpet . . 
^ I was present with two English ladies and a 
gentleman one day, when the Abb6 explained the 
mode in which he instructed his pupils ; in the 
course of which, he entered into a very elaborate 
discussion on the general principles of grammar. 
Perceiving that we were very attentive to what he 
delivered, he irivited us, with the politeness of 
the old Prench school, to seat ourselves on the 
rostrum from which he was discoursing. As soon 
as we had taken our stations, he began with firj)o- 
logizing for the length to. which he should exteifd 
his lecture, and observed, that as Efiglish persons 
were present^ he should take this opportunity of 

entering 
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ttttfetiAg fully into an explanation o( tug plan of 
iddCruction, and that be felt himself the more 
interested in doing so, aa Jthe English language 
^^n essentially a philosophical one» much more 
fuited to abstract reasonings than the French, and 
that) without its assistance, it would be impos^ble 
for him to make himself understood by the deaf 
and dumb. This marked compliment, evidendy 
pointed' to US| was certainly very flattering to our 
national character, and the spectators welcomed 
it with r^turous applauses ** 

In the course of his proofs, M, Sicard com- 
pktely established the truth of his observations 
eh the two lan^ages, and in order to convince 
fait sittdience, by ocular diemonstratioii of it, he 
give i lesson to Massieu, in which be n^de it 
appear, that wiOiout the use of English adverbs, 
that is, without employing the French lati^a^ 
adverbialty, a4ic(>rdiAg to 0ur practice^ be cOuld 
mot converse with the dedf and dumb» Hi has, 
iterefor^ Ibund it necessary to fotiii^ (if I m^ 
be allowed the term) a new language/ which suc- 
ceeds aditiirably, I shall never forget the elegant 
csotnmetHiation which be passed^ at the expence 
#f tiie iVench^ f)n the general cultivation of the 
I3re^ laagua^ in Great Britain f* 

As 

* ii » not a Btkle extraordiaary, thst thp^ng of hmds 
ftmU k \M wfkTBd at a aaetaphyskal leotitj:e; but it vq» 
lic^ated almost «t every turn of a period. 

t "llie Abbi Sicard is a mec^ber of the Kational Institate. 
Jlebg a pfie^irbe vTa^ im|)Ttsoxi^ tU tha C&fffiar daring tlie 

iiui^saci«i 



M Moft *s fSM lectiif fe hoA e^^d, mt patty 
pQ^&eAeA to tb^to^ of the building, in orilet t<^ 
UU ^ peep At ti^ Savage o( AvepotL When 
tl P^* the gisndemtttt wlui intfd^ti^d a^ tc 
tke Ak\d Sieard^ mid^ th6 prdpOdiil> t WAS itot 
^A^tt^ii^ Ihftt h« Wasr goiilg to il^^W ta« A^y tMng 
ht^mftti. Actdrdkigly^ I followed eIoa«s as hi» 
heey, li^d nflet' I had etitdrdd the room, pereeiv" 
Hig ohl^tt-tam, W4^maa, nftdboy, lemiuiredfor 
the savage. "TWsi$!ie,''UiaidM.P~;, poirrt- 
kg to the btiy, " kiss Matf aiid wthotrt waiting 
for me to recover myself, he actually pushed me 
to ^ lady and in this attitude 6( kissing, wta I 
d«s<$dyeted ivheft the ladies entered the apartn^ttt, 
th^ tittte fltavage holding tM at the sAme time by 
Ihe aifm$» I wa^ not a little itonfu^d at thiy iit^ 
folimtary fr^ll^rnal bui^, which I was obliged to . 
ntaki^ and it haiii^ been evei" diace ibe subjeet of mer-* 
riment. However, Ihe lavage no iooni^r saw th« 
la^ei^ at t^ door, (for they did not ehooso to 
advance fy.t) ihan b^ sprung from me, wem to the 
window, and h£t6t looking ouA a few i)»omentiS 
tan^d suddenly round, and moved (for it coold 
ftot be malted walking) very fast up and down the 
^rooM, witbottt seeming to pay them the lea^ 
iitttention. I had by this time recovered mydelli 

massacres in September 1792 ; and after baviBg.seen seven- 
teen priests butchered before his eyes, he was about to be 
ptit to iteath, ^tea it person of the iaame of Uomoi savi^d 
tHillfe. 

and 
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and grasped him firmly by the arm ; but he tdok 
no manuer of notice of me ; neither did his eyes 
roll about) as happens with some idiots. He had 
the most vacant countenance I ever beheld, and 
continued to pace along the room. At length, I 
held him with such strength, that I ^kept him 
stationary, with his face turned towards the ladies.' 
Once be gave ma m idiot lool^ and ever after 
kept his eyes immoveably fixed on them; but, 
when they withdrew, he broke out in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, stamping with both his feet^ 
rolling his body to the right and left, Uke a pendu- 
lum, and howling in such a strange tone that I 
cannot describe it The first two syllables of 
ululai^Cy come nearest to it ; or you may, perhaps, 
form some idea of his notes, by repeating in a 
louder, harsher, and more dissonant voice, each 
time, these syllables, oulu^ ouluy oulUj and enun- 
ciating the ou after the French mode. 

This savage phenomenon w|is found in the 
forests of Aveyron, and here his history begjin^ 
and ends. He has not made th^s least progress in 
knowledge or speech, since he has been the asso- 
ciate of human beings, and with the possession of 
all his senses, he has not a common idea. Once 
he escaped from his wardens, and after a long 
search had been made after him, he was disco- 
vered perched on the top of a tree. I should 
conclude, from this circumstance, that his fre- 
quent and eager resort to the window, must 

arise 
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wise from an intuitive desire to revisit his 
native wilds- Civil society has no charms for 
' him ; and nothing has yet been known to attract 
his attention. Every effort has been made by 
his keepers and others, without eftect, to impress 
him with some kind of sentiment, or to extract 
something from him* When a fork was put 
into his hand, and they endeavoured to shew 
him how to use it, he is said to have brought the 
handle to his mouth, and the bit of meat, stuck 
on its extremity, went to his e^n This anec- 
dote created some suspicioiis in my mind of its 
truth ; for in the first place, the putting into his 
hand a fork to eat with,- and shewing him how 
to make use of it, imply that he was susceptible 
of instruction, and consequently, was not utterly 
destitute of the faculty of observing j secondly, 
unless this be admitted, the putting a fork into 
his hand, would be as dangerous as putting a 
ra^or into the paw of a monkey; and lastly, if 
tny memory fail me not, there is a- similar inci- 
dent narrated in the account of Otaheite, given 
either in Captain Wallace's Voyage round the 
World,- or in Captain Cook's. Rejecting, there- 
fore, this, and many other fabulous reports con- 
cerning him, I am fully persuaded, from what I 
have been told by the Abb6 Sicard, and from 
what I saw, thfi^ he* is a downright ideot A 
gre^BLt deal has been published respecting this 
" child of Nature," as he has been foolishly nick- 
*o^x.. II, p named 
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ftam^ by Ae Parisian wits; and the wretchet 
tondition in which he appears, has furnished 
several philosophists with argunients, with which 
they have attempted to reason away the under- 
istanding and virtue of mankind. Thus, one or 
two solitary facts occurring in the history of man, 
iare deemed sufficient foundations on which t6 
l)uild a theory, whereby the faith a:nd moral prin-^ 
eiples of civilized nations are to be prostrated 
before the shrine of Atheism. But this is not a 
jti^t mode of reasoning ; and what Dr, Paley has 
said, respecting Peter the Wild Boy of Germany, 
in his Elements of Moral Philosophy, may be 
applied with equal force to this wild boy e€ 
France, and conveys at the same time, an un- 
answerable refutation of such fallacious doctrines. 
The conversations into which I have been led, 
in consequence of my vi^iit to this young savage, 
have been very interesting, because they were 
chiefly with avowed Atheists, members of the Na- 
tional' Institute. It is really astonishing to whaft 
extremities they push their subtle sophisms ; and 
while they affect to discard every thing tfeat is not 
matanal and appurtenant to this globe, they are 
continually soaring extra JlammantiamoeniaTrmndi 
Of the justice of this remark, you will be per- 
fectly satisfied, when I inform you, that in a 
solemn disciission, which I teid the other day 
*with a man for whom I entertain* the highest 
regard, On account of his private virtues^ tind 

t?ho 
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who is justly considered as one of the first na 
tural philosophers in the world ; he told me, with 
a grave and serious countenance, that Lagrange, 
Lacroix, and several others of the Institute, 
whom he mentioned, had sent to a Gerjnan*, 
now exploring the interior of Africa, to request 
he would make the experiment of a coimection 
between a male ourang-outang and an African 
woman ; and that he looked with the most ea^er 
expectation for the most favourable tesults from 
itl!! 

Such a project is worthy of the philosophefrs 
of the National Institute ; and I will vdntare to 
affirm, that it never could have been conceived by 
any other being, except the devil and themselves. 
It is a sublime stroke of modern philosophy ; it 
is essentially, unequivocally, and exclusively, 
I'rench. But one step more remains, to eternize 
the glory of the institute, which is, when this new 
monster of their impious creation shall have been 
generated, to elect him immediately a member 'of 
the class of Natural History, belonging to that 
learned, profound, and virtuous confraternity of 
philosophers. 

• Surely this is not H<m[)ema& ! If it he, let that exceHeht 
institution which sent hm; look to their respOiisibility to 
Iteaven and earth, if they suffer such an ^OEiiotftion ^ &f * 
ture to be attempted by their agent. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Econoinical Establishments — Progressive Annu'Uy 
Fund — Societi/ for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry. 

At this timcj a plan Is in preparation to be 
laid before the public for the establishment of 
an Annuity Fund on a very extensive scale, and 
upon substantial securities. Having been fa- 
voured with a copy, I am able to present you with 
an outline of its constitution and objects, tliough 
they are rather complex. 

It is to be named Caisse de Placemensen Viager^ 
and is to be established at No. 440, rue Saint- 
M^ry ; and No. 43J, rue du Renard Saint M^ry. 
Its motto is surety, stability^ simplicity. Those 
who hold shares are to enjoy, from the moment of 
their deposits, a progressive annuity, of which, 
the rate qi their admission will be greater or less, 
according to their age. This annuity is paid ac- 
cording to their ages, and not to their shares; 
hence, all the holders of shares who have attained 
. any particular age,, receive tlie same rate of in- 
: terest, whatever may have been the price of their 
shares. The miniynum or rate for the first age is 
six livres per share, and is assigned to the first 

clas* 
8 
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class only ; t;he primitive rate of the subsequent 
classes rises gradually until the twelfth, which 
comprehends the holders of shares who have at- 
tained their sixtieth year. By reckoning from the 
first rate, assigned to the first class, the annuity 
increases at certain fixed epochs, and rises by 35 
gradations to the maximum of 5000 livres, which 
belongs to all the classes, and is paid to all the 
holders of shares who have attained the age to 
which this last term of the progression relates. 
All the intermediate terms determine equally what 
is to be paid, without any distinction to the holders 
of shares in each class, in proportion as they 
arrive at the different ages, which correspond to 
each rate of annuity. These holders are divided 
into twelve classes, and each class into twelve 
series, «ach of which has a separate and distinct 
account When the holders of shares belonging 
to the same account are , reduced to four in 
number, they receive in proportion to the number 
of shares which each of them possessed, four- 
fifths of thq capital or final residue belonging to 
their account 

At first view, this plan seems to resemble a 
Tontine, but it is a very different thing. A 
Tontine divides amiually, amongst the survivors, 
the shares of those deceased ; but in this fund, 
.the probabilities of human life have been cal- ^ 
culated,' and by making them agree with the de« 
erease of the capitals invested, which, together 
V 3 with 



ipth limf interest^ $enre to* augmeat the antvuitk^; 
thie Qoovement; of the fnnd&y and the death ef 
the holders of shares ate so cojaaibiaed> that evei^ 
Iw^ldQr knowsf,^ at any given pointy the benefit he 
will d&rive from: it,' at t^e differeat periods of hi& 
IJiCe. Tk». principle c^ tbis e&taUiebioent coii^ 
sists. tl^refoi?e, in an equaiit^gqf cmnuki^s payable 
t0t the? seme ages^ ^mhatcaer may have been the 
time^ of imeitment of the shares' aombined witk 
a^ ^mlity in the number of mnvivors among: 
sf^ hotders of shares as* hm)^ attamtd tke^ sutM 
age^, whatever may kavei hen the time of their 
beceiftiing such 

Xo- eflfect thisj the holders h^cve beenr disflri* 
buted^ ai^ above stated,, into twelve dasaes^ Hm 
first of ^hich is fixed at the nunabei? of 32Q<H 
which dhectly corresponds with the most esteeimai. 
tables of the probable course of human life, k 
Qcmiprizes only such, individuals as ace under a 
year old, and serves as a regulator of the de* 
creasing numbers of each, s^ubsequemt dass,^ Every 
qne of the latter is determined by the. age of 'U& 
sharersj whose number in each class, is the same 
as that to which the first class, at the same a^e, 
is reduced, and whit^h serves a$ a common. poi»t 
of departure* Thus, the numbers decreasing of 
the sharers of each class are as^ follows : ' 
First' 3300 Fifth 1940 Ninth 1200 
* Second 2400 Sixth 1793 Teath 1020 
Thi3«d 2243 Seventh 1648 Eleventh 83& 
Jou^th 2102 Eighth 1438 Twelfth 656 

In 
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In order ta maibe the annuities equal for all 
ages, it has been necessary <»ily t9 reproduce 
ia each clas% the same capital wfcffch bekmg^d 
to the first class at the age wherein each of the 
subsequent classes are introduced ; an operation 
&at consists simply in dividing this capital, the 
same for all the classes which have attained the 
same age, by the number of sharers in the class 
ID question, which number, is the same as that to 
wbicb all the former classes are reduced. 

The twelve classes comprize from one year 
to. sixty five years ; each class contains different 
periods of five, six, or seven years ; all the indi- 
viduals comprehended under these periods, are 
considered as being of the same age, and paid 
as such, until the extinction of the amount to 
which they belong. Their absolute age, proved 
by the certificate of their birA, determines thfe 
class in which they are* inscribed; but this in- 
scription communicates to them a relative age, 
which being the maximum of the age of th^ir €las% 
gives to the least aged an advance of five^ six, or 
leven years, the progressive annuity which thcj 
acquire being paid to them according to their ro» 
ktive, and not according to their absolyte age. 

The total number of shares cannot exceed 
245712, and the ages and price of the shares of 
the respective classes are thus regukitdd : 

p 4 1. Those 
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Priee of shares. 

Livres. Cent. 

1. Those who have not completed "> ,,]An 

their first year 3 
S. — eighth year 199' -78 

3. From 8 to 13 years of age • 223 • '26 

4. iProm 13 to 18 242-39 

5. From 18 to 24 • • • •260- -91 

6., From 24 to 30 • 279- -98 

7. From 30 to 36 • • » , 301- -5% 

8. From 36 to 45 335-.-65 

9. From 43 to 50 • • - 383-,-28 

10. From 50 to 55 427- -27 

11. From 55 to 60 479- -84 

12. From 60 to 65 552- -84 

In consideration of these payments, and of 

three centimes per franc for the administratioi^ 
the sharers are to receive a progressive annuity, 

as follows ; 

Annmtj. 
Livres. 

TTntil 8 years of age 6 

From 8 till 13 "% 

From 13 till 18 • 10 

From 18 till 24 • • • 12 

From 24 till 30 • • • • IS 

From 30 till 36 • • • 14 

From 36 till 43 • - l6 

From 43 till 50 19 

From 
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Annuity* 
Livres^ 

From 50 till 55 23 

IVoin 55 till 60 28 

From 60 till 65 • • 34 



A person may hold as many shares as he finds 
convenient, and each class is plosed as soon, as 
its fixed number of shares shall have been com- 
pleted, or at latest on the 30th Frimaire, year xi. 
As soon as a series of each class is closed, a new 
one is opened, which is closed in its turn, as soon 
as the number of its shares shall have been com- 
pleted, or at latest, six months after the date of 
its opening, in the state in which it stands at the 
time. When 144 series of a class are closed, no 
fiirther investments are admitted ; . and after the 
Irt of Messidbr, year xvi. the whole will be 
ddiied. Resides the above annuity, the four last 
sturvivors of each class, and of each series, will 
diTide between them. Whenever their number 
shall be thus reduced, the four-fifths of the resi*^ 
due of their account, in proportion to the number 
of shares possessed by each of them, and the re- 
maining fifth, belong to the administration. 

The funds are to be laid out in mortgages on 
good security, and in the purchase of immove- 
aUe property, as the administration shall judge 
most beneficial. The administrators, and their 
successors; give a security on land to the amount 

of 
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of 100^000 livres, for the safety of the fund 
during their functions. 

The first administrators are to be, De Mirheh, 
formerly commissioner to the French islands in 
America, Geffrier^ formerly a banker at Marseille, 
and Davelouis, formerly commissary of provisions 
of the Artny of the .Rhiiie ; there are eight mwi- 
bersi of the Council of Admtaistratio% among 
whom, I find the names of Dedzf,, the eloquent 
advocate of the late king,^ Dtlisle 4f Skies of the 
National Institute;^ and Naurismrty the. baidcer 
of the public treasury. Besddes these, th^e are 
twelve ootaries, members of the Council of In* 
vestments. 

The object of the institution^ like the om I 
have described at ClmiUot^ is to make a comr 
fbrtable provision for old ag^ hy gmng oncoa-* 
ragement to an habit of economy } and if it ht be-» 
nestly administered, it is impossible it ^ can fiuL 
It is open to foreigners ais well as to Fmncfameo, 

The. Societjf instituttd for the Enemsragemmi 
of National Industry y is held at the Louvre, amdt. 
is Qpesi to aU the wcrld. Anf pearson ni»y be 
admitted a nember on being preaeatod bji a 
member, received by the couircii of adsoiinistiration^ 
tmd on payiiig axmually^ at lm9t^ the suioi of 
thirty-six liwes. The objiects of this society afe, 
to propose prizes for the invention, in^roremjen^t^ 
or exeeuti(Mi of machines or processes adv^o^ 
ts^Qus to agricnltnce, art5, and n^nu&iCtiirt»; 

to 
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ta inU-odiu^e ink^ France, the methods beiteficiailLj 
pursued in foreign manufactores^; to 'diffuse in- 
fovmatioa respecting agriculture> arts^ and pianu- 
facluies, eitlr^ef by printiag, eeg^aviiigs^ the ctMOr 
stj^Ui^tiQn o£ model&of QaacMn«a^ whose utiJit^bdiS 
b^R deinoasti^ated by experience; ta enable 
yow% peraotts to be hcoughA up ia tho%e useful 
branekig^^ of industry which it meiy b^ peeper to 
dxte«d over the Repu>biic ; to oiake experimen^U 
in order to ascertain the decree of utiUt; whkh 
the public may derive from new inventions ; to 
afford pecuniary assistance to artists who do not 
possess the means of trying the effects of their 
inventions, when they shall be deemed likely to be 
attended with useful consequences. 

The administration of this society is composed 
of men of the first-rate abilities in France, who 
are distributed into five distinct committees. The 
Committee of Mechanical Arts is filled by Baillet, 
Bardel, Cont^, Costaz the elder, jVIolard; the 
Committee of Chemical Arts, by BerthoUet, Collet, 
Descostils, Guyton-Morveau, Perrier, Vauquelin ; 
the Committee of Agriculture, by Cels, Franf oi^ 
de Neufchateau, Huzard, Silvestre, Tessier; the 
Committee of Economical Arts, by Decandolle, 
Benj. Dekssert, Lasteyrie, Mongolfier, Parmen- 
tier; and the Committee of Commerce, by Ar- 
liould, one of the Tribunes, Bertrand, Magnieu, 
Regnaud de Saint-Jean-d'Ang^y, one of the 
Councillors of State, and Saint- Aubin. Chaptal, 

the 
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the Minister of the Interiour is Ptesident, and J. 
M. Degerando, the Secretary. 

I huve been the more particular in the enu- 
meration of the names of all the members of the 
committees, both on account of this being a most 
excellent institution, and because all these gen* 
tlenieny with two or three exceptions, are perfect^ 
competent to fill their respective situations, as 
well by their extensive knowledge, as by their 
patriotism and private virtue. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

The Agricultural Society of the Department of 
the Seine— General View of the State of Agri- 
culture in France. 

Of all the institutions that are to be met with 
in Paris, the Agricultural Society has afforded 
me most satis&ction. Its original, composition, 
and objects, are all unexceptionable and praise- 
worthy in the highest degree, and partake of the 
innocence and simplicity of a regulated system of 
Rural Economy. The formation of such an esta- 
blishmait in such a licentious and criminal city. 
Is £^n anomaly in its politics ; and w hat is equally 
extraordinary, the members are, in general, men 
of the best character, fortune, and talents. This 
society supplies the place of the old Royal Society 
of Agriculture, and by the statutes which, it enacted, 
on the l6th Pluviose, viith year, its members are 
limited to sixty, resident in the department of 
the Seine, and not more than one hundred and 
fifty corresponding associates, one of whom, at 
least, is chosen from each department It also 
elects foreign associates. 

The socic^ assemble for the present in the 
place Vcndomei at the office of the Prefect of the 

Seine, 
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Seine, M. Frochot, who is a member. At the last 
meeting, there were about sixteen members present, 
among whom were my excellent friends Lasteyrie, 
and Gr^goire, also Francois de Neufchateau, 
Huzard, Testier, Parmentief, Silvestre the Se- 
cretary, &c- When we were all seated round 
the table, the Secretary read the commuiucations, 
after which, they proceeded to the order of the 
day, which consisted in attending to those me- 
moirs that had been Announced at the previous 
sitting. Every member tiien present was c&Ued 
upon successively, to know if he haA any memoir 
to read or to communicate. There were iSiree 
very interesting papers read, and a subscription 
proposed, to give encouragement to an experi- 
ment that was in contemplation in. a distarit pait 
of France. In the course of the readings, the 
members proposed questions to the reporter, ttnd 
lie often explained without any solicitation, thte 
meaning of any difficult or provincial terms that 
occurred, which happened very frequeiitly, a long 
article respecting a peculiar kind of cillture in 
the French East Indies having occupied the atten- 
tion of the society. 

It was with extreme pleasure I perceived the 
zeal manifested by all the members of the society, 
for the promotion of the great and important 
science, which is the objecrt 6f their' association 
and their labours. The nature of the institution 
indicates that their hands have not 1>een dipped 

in 
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in the spoils, either of their own or of foreign 
countries ; selfishness and corruption have nb 
€hare hi their exertions, and it is evident, they 
are serving the cause of virtue while they fere ex- 
tending tbe cause of agriculture. In Old IVance, 
the business of the husbandman was considered 
as the lowest and most groveling condition of 
vassalage. The order of nature, and Of sound 
pdicy was thus reversed. But the present so- 
ciety, profithigby the events of the revolution, have 
raised it from obscurity to the rank of science, 
and have interested in its behalf, the government, 
as well as the man of property and the philo- 
sopher. Agriculture in France may now be said 
to be progressive, and if it be allowed time, and / 
be spared from vexation, it will enrich the Re- 
puMic, not only with abundaince, but with virtues* 

Fair Queen of Arts ! from heaven itself who came 
%Vbea Ede» dourish'd in unspotted fame : 
And still \tfith her sweet innocence we find, 
And tender peace, and joys without a name, 
That, -while they ravish, tranquillize tjie mind : 
Nature and art at once, delight and use combin'd. 

When the immense extent of France, the va- 
rieties of its climate, and the fertility of its soil, are 
<:onsidered, together with the vast resources that 
it contains within its own circumference, if pro- 
perly explored, one cannot avoid looking with 
aflfection on an establishment so well' adapted to 
5 collect 
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collect into one focus, all the experiments, de« 
tails^ and improvements, native or foreign, by 
which these natural advantages may be rendered 
more politically beneficial to the country. In ad- 
dition to these circumstances, the names of the 
meml)ers of this society, as well as the Depart- 
mental Associates, are enough of themselves to 
give it celebrity; and there is nothing perhaps, 
which contributes more to give currency to useful 
projects, than the sanction and countenance of 
able and honourable men, whose situations in 
life pla(ie them above the sphere of suspicion, qf 
the charge of egotism. 

But, independently of these views> there is 
another point, on which this society keep it eyes 
constantly fixed ; to find occupation for the po^- 
pulation of France, to employ that numerous but 
unhappy class of men, whom misery drives to 
the commission of desperate deeds, or forces fi-om 
their homes to fill the ranks of indolent and ra- 
pacious military bands. Hence, their enlarged 
and coinpreheusive plans, necet^sarily imply and 
require an uninterrupted state of peace, and a 
reduction of the public expenditure. The pro- 
gress therefore of this society^ is the progress of 
general tranquillity, and its best guarantee against 
the frauds, and gambling ambition of aspiring 
men. 

The condition of the labouring classes of France, 
fgpecially those engaged in the pursuits of Jms- 

bandr}', 
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bandry, is not in the least bettered by the re- 
volution; they are yet in the same pernicious, 
abject state, for which they were heretofore dis* 
languished. That scission, or mutual hatred, which 
existed between the inhabitants of populous towns 
and the country people, still prevails; notwith- 
standing that liberty and equality have been 
written in characters -of blood throughout every 
district of France. Sensible of the fatal influence 
of these divisions, and of the absolute necessity of 
speedily opposing an effectual remedy for them^ 
the Agricultural Society have endeavoured to con- 
nect together the labourer and the artizan. by 
pointing out their reciprocal obligations to each 
other, and by giving rewards to such persons as 
shall point out the most effective methods of 
rendering their common exertions serviceable to 
the state. A variety of publications, some in- 
genious and lively, others grave and argumentative, 
have been circulated to shew the immense im- 
portance of Rural Economy to a state, and to 
exalt the character of the Agriculturist By these 
provident measures, those impolitic and unnatural 
prejudices which the two cl&sses of men have so 
long cherished against each other, will gradually 
pass away, and each will become sensible of its 
relative importance. At the same time, by di* 
recting their inquiries to the improvement of Rural 
Architecture, of which no country in Europe 
stends in greater need than France ; by devising 
VOL. II. Q • methods 
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methods 6f building, whereby the hovel or pig- 
9tye of the peasant may be converted into a 
deanly, comfortable, and wholesome dwelling, 
by introducing and encouraging the meliorated 
culture of their neighbours, and by rejecting the 
imperfections of their own, the Agi*icultural So- 
ciety will pave the way for the gradual growth of 
that tower of national strength, a bold and inde- 
p^ident yeomanry, an order of men unknown 
'imd unseen at present, in the Republic, but the 
pride and glory of Great Britain and America. 

Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state, 

AVith daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashion'd, fresh from nature's hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above controul ; 

While e'en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

The members of the Agricultural Society are 
well aware of the many difficulties which tliey 
have to encounter, and the obstinate prejudices 
to remove, before they can expect to bring the 
Rural Economy of France to that point of per- 
fection of which it is susceptible. I have paid 
particular attention to this subject, and have 
made many minute inquiries, which have been 
answered with the utmost candour and liberality 

by 
8 
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by those intelligent members to whom I addressed 
myself at diftferent times. From the whole, I 
think I am now competent to give you a tolerable 
account of the present state of Agriculture in 
France ; to point out the principal causes which 
have hitherto retarded its progress, and the pru^ 
ident measures which are in agitation for remov* 
ing them. As this is a subject, in which I know 
you take a greater interest than in any other cir- 
cumstance relative to the French, I have endea- 
voured to place it in such a light, as to afford 
you a foil view of it, in a very short compass. 

In the first place, the same obstacle which inter- 
poses itself in the way of agricultural improve- 
ment in other parts of the world, exists in a 
much stronger degree in France, from the asto- 
nishing multitude and diversity of local custom^ 
which even the violence of the revolution has not 
been able to eradicate : I allude principally to the 
misapplication and misconception of agricultural 
terms in different departments, which are of such 
magnitude and intenseness, that two farmer? in- 
habiting contiguous prpvinces, cannot under- 
stand each other. I have several times expe- 
rienced this difficulty ; and when I could derive 
no instruction from Rozier, I have applied to ^e^ 
veral distinguished members, both of the Institute 
and the Agricultural Society, and they have all 
frankly confessed they were as ignorant as myself 
of the terms in question. So that unless I could 
Q ^ meet 
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meet with an inhabitant of Britanny, in which 
province particular terms are employed, it would 
be of no use for me to apply elsewhere. I am 
sensible, that English agriculture lays under a 
similar imputation, though not to so great an 
extent 

Now, this impediment at the very outset, shews 
the difficulties which the society must experience 
in making known the result of their observations, 
experiments, and discoveries ; while the chief cause 
of the great progress made in mathematics and 
chemistry, must be ascribed to the clear and 
thorough comprehension which every one en- 
gaged in those pursuits, has of the terms em- 
ployed. The best and ^most useful part of Mr. 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, is, the 
commencement of his work, wherein he displays 
the absolute necessity of acquiring the precise 
meaning of words. Hence, so long as one man 
remains entirely ignorant of the precise meaning 
of the words that are employed by another, he 
cannot possibly be benefited by the acquirements 
which he has made; so that here the line must be 
broken, and each individual must begin with the 
knowledge that his own observations furnish ; nor 
is he able to communicate the knowledge he has 
acquired to others, unless it be in a very im- 
perfect degree to his own immediate descendants, 
or nearest neighbours, to whom he can point out 
the identical objects themselves, with which he hos 

been 
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been conversant, and whose qualities he has been 
able, in part^ to ascertain. 

In this way we are enabled to account for a 
fact that must have attracted the notice of every 
agricultural observer, namely, that striking im* 
provements in this line -have ever been of a local 
nature ; and that though these may advance ra- 
pidly for a certain time in a particular district, 
it has . always been found to be a matter of no 
small difficulty to extend them into other districts, 
or to make them be adopted in other countries. 
To give an example * : every person who has but 
entered ou the study of agriculture, has heard 
of three or four grand divisions of soils, viz. clays, 
sands, loams, and gravels -^ and to each of these 
terms he annexes an appropriated idea, which 
particularly corresponds with the qualities of such 
soils as have been denominated clays, sands, 
loams, and gravels, in his. native place; so that, 
whenever a soil of any of these denominations 
occurs to him, whether in conversation or in 
writing, he thinks it must be somewhat similar 
in its nature and qualities to the soils which he 
has been accustomed to discriminate by those 
names. But, as the clays of one region are ex- 
tremely different from the clays of another region, 
some of the soils so called being endowed witli 
ahnost inexhaustible fertility, while others are 

* From Dn AmiecsoD. 
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as jastly characterized by that of insuperable ste- 
rility, and as there are innumerable shades between 
these two extremes ; as it also happens, that there 
is a diversity equally great in regard to every 
other peculiarity of clay, as that which respects 
its vegetative power ; it must follow that, whenever 
a clayey soil is mentioned among. any number of 
fermers, that single word must convey to each of 
^em a separate idea ; and as each of them thinks 
he understands the word perfectly well, they 
are not prepared to guard against the fallacy to 
which this gives birth, or to correct the errors 
which originate in this source. If it be likewise 
adverted to, that a similar undefined diversity 
^es place in regard to soils of every other de- 
nomination, it will appear very obvious to eveiy 
considerate person, that so long as deficiency of 
language shall be unadverted to, agi'iculture, as a 
science, must be at a stand. 

To remedy this evil, several plans have been pro- 
jected ; among others, Gr6goire proposed in the Na- 
isonal Convmition, to simplify the language as far as 
Itrelated to arts, fmd reduce it to elements common 
to all But this could never be effected, without 
&st obtaining the terms^ with their definitions, 
which are adopted in the difFererit departments. 
In the Agricultural Society, a paper has be^n read 
Oft the propriety of establishing a general system 
of Agricultural instruction, and of introducing 
professors into all the cenftral schools, who, by 

receiving 
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receiving their diploipas from tlie ^ockty, m%y 
diffuse the knowledge of it more. scientiiicaUyi 
and act at the same time as recorders of thosQ 
obscure and local terms^ in their respi^tive dew 
partmentsi which the Society thei^s^lvef avpif 
they do not comprehend. 

For the present, however, the Sogi^ty ha^ve con-r 
lined themselves to the republication of the Thiatrf ^ 
^Agricultupe et Manage des CkampSj by OUvi^ 
de Serres, to which they intend to subjoin addir 
tioQal notes, and a Vocabulary. This work in 
9iready far advanced^ and will make its app^rr 
wice next year. The whole strength of the So^- 
ciaty hits been mustered, in order to render it 
BMre perfect; this union of talents and exper 
rience cannot fail to be more s^rvjii^eable, than )i 
the whole revisal were committed to the ^hargp of 
a single individual What the Society hs^ve sai4 
respecting this au|;hor, is too good to be ]^s% 9.ii4 
it will demonstrate their ardent ^eal ia th# Wim 
of iigriculture. 

Jilmr^ are a ^eat mwy treatiate on rwol «oo>- 
^ovaj, the greats pwt of which are written 
MfMrely on detached pstrte of fbia sc^anoo^ 9md 
in gfjai^ral^ the work^ wUch have h^xx pub* 
Ikhed Qtt. t)m mhjifict^ consist only of a smell 
number of com|iiltXiQi^» ntore or le«s worthy af 
notice. The writings of the ancients upon it, are 
praise-worthy, especially for the prjajctkal truths 
wbich they contain. If they are disfigured by 

Q 4 prejudices. 
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prejudices, tehich in their time prevailed respect- 
ing natural philosophy, their authors possess, 
nevertheless, a most signal advantage over most 
modern works, namely, in never wandering into 
fanciful theories, and in treating only of what 
experience had taught them. It never came into 
their heads to invent an- art, since become too 
common, of writing on subjects which they did 
not understand, and to believe that well-turned 
periods are preferable to useful truths. The 
work of Olivier de Serres, was first printed in 
1600, and has been often reprinted. "This 
great and excellent work," said Haller*, " is the 
production of an able man, who prefers simple 
methods, to expensive ones." Notwithstandmg 
the number of editions, there are not copies 
enough to supply the demand for them. There 
are few farmers who have not heard of the rustic 
bouse of Liger, or some other treatises by the 
same author. Indeed, his antiquated style has 
prevented him from being known in modern times 
as much as he deserves ; but the greatest difficulty 
iittendant on the ancient style of writing, will dis* 
appear by altering the orthography, which may 
be done wiUiout changing an author's text, and 
this is an indispensable sacrifice in works which 
are meant for general circulation. 

♦ Bibliotlieca Botanica, Vol, L, p. 396. 

The 
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The Theatre of Agriculture is a model of pre- 
cision ; an immense collection of good principles. 
It should be read with attention, if the reader 
desire to be instructed by it It is divided into 
eight books, which he calls places^ at the head of 
which are tables of their contents. The sub- 
divisions of these tables give the titles of the 
chapters, or rather^ the chapters themselves are 
only subdivisions of the tables. This mode, too 
rarely foUoif ed, though extremely useful, of ana* 
lyzing one's own work, shews a sound head» 
which has deeply studied its subject. These sub-^ 
divisions are one hundred and ten in number; 
they treat principally of lands ; the mode of en* 
riching them ; of labour, manure, harvests, grains, 
and ikt& means of preserving them ; vines, wines^ 
and other liquors ; of every species of domestic 
animal, including bees and silk*worms ; of all the 
different kinds of gardens, trees, natural and arti* 
ficial meadows, waters, woods, rural buildings, 
food; remedies for the diseases of men and ani* 
mals, hunting, fishing, all the various branches 
of rural economy, &c. The whole science is 
embraced within the plan of his work, in which 
few objects of importance are omitted, though 
it does not make more than one folio volume 
of about one thousand pages. It is full of ex* . 
cellent rules and exact observations, of which 
several modern writers have not disdained to 
profit It is written with haste, in a dry style; 
and scattered with proverbial maxims of sound 

sense. 



sense. This is a sure method pf fixing in the 

memory of the generality of person^ those i^efol 

truths which it is thek interest to retain* Far b* 

}t from us to consider as trivial this mode of de^ 

scribing so faithfully the simple manners of (m 

forefathers, and to vilify one of the resources oS 

which we stand greatly in* need, to effect the re^ 

generation of agriculture. If the inhabitmts of 

towns had made use of the authority of thii 

language, peculiar to the country people, they 

would have been more attended to imd better 

understood. They would have obtained advaiv 

tages for the melioration of this art, which places 

the felicity of man beside nature and innocence^ 

In ccmsequence of the patronage afforded hy 

the Prefects of the Departments, the Mayors of 

towns, and the public in general, to this under^ 

taking, ' it ia certain of being of great utility, and 

will most probabfy make its way into every farmr 

bouse of any consideration. The anneiced voea«- 

bulary will go a great way in prepsiring. ^e viiEii 

of France for salutary reformations^^ ia i/Ks rurtl 

€Conon^. Thus far^ the society have acted in a 

manner becoming a body of learned mm^ aasM^ 

bled fbr the sake of being useful, and of profit 

gatiiag over their country, the iwpr^Hreno^rii 9i 

other states. 

. The next object which th#y have tlwught likely 
$0 promote their design, h the distribution of 
prizes for such essays, written or experiix^mtal, 
•which may advance the cause of Agriculture, 

and 
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Hid the publieation of all papers and documents 
ttrhich hiay Bevte to enlighten the cultivator. Thu*, 
ifidependently of its own collections, it gives en- 
couragement to every undertaking; literary or 
othen^'ise, which has agriculture for its object. 
There are pow several valuable periodical publi- 
cations in circulation over France, as Annates de 
FAgrieulture Frangaise, by Tessier and Huzard ; 
and the first number of an admirable perform- 
aiiee, entitled, Annates de Statistiquej which is 
conducted under the patronage and assistance of, 
the patriotic and benevolent M. Duquesnoy, one 
irf the Mayors of Paris. The reports and answers 
of the Prefects, to the questions of the Minister 
of the Interiour, would prove of essential ser* 
vie^ if they were made known to the public, 
bM tlie government seems to be aslmmed of ex- 
poshig the backward condition of the^ state. In 
every department, there is attached to the Pre- 
ftctare, a Commission, or Council of Agriculture, 
whose business it is to represent the actual stated 
present and ftiture wants of their province. If 
&Qse councils be composed of intelligent men^ 
who ere not overfond of doing every thing by 
rule, and who are not of opinion, that the opera- 
tions of nature can be directed with the sai'ne 
mechanical facility as a battalion of soldiers, their 
researches will render an incalculable support to 
every measure that may be adopted for extending 
the progress of agriculture. 

Many 
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Many other considerations preset themselvei 
for the exercise of the faculties of experienced 
men, and for the serious attention of a protective 
government. It will suffice to mention what is 
wanted, and what should be done, in order to 
develop the causes that retard the progress of 
French husbandry. The rural code ought to be 
revised, if not wholly abrogated and new modelled, 
that it may be the guarantee of land-property, and 
countenance the meliorations that individuals may 
project The home and foreign cQmmerce of terri- 
torial productions should be unshackled; long 
leases encouraged, as well as those exchanges 
which will create enclosures, artificial meadows, 
and the increase of cattle. The buildings, and 
the neighbourhood of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try should be made more salubrious, and elected 
in a mor^ commodious manner than heretofore; 
the consumption of fuel diminished, and its pro- 
duction augmented by the use of turf ; the farmers 
should be less troubled by gleaners and beggars ; 
the waters should be drained off, navigable canals 
cut, and above all, the public roads must be put 
in such a state of repair that the farmers may 
drive their teams to and from the markets, with* 
out endangering their property, or running the 
risk of breaking their own necks. Perhaps, in 
addition to these indispensable articles, it might 
not be amiss to establish a fund in every depart- 
ment, which should be under the superintendanc^ 

of 
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of the Agricultural Council of the Prefect, and 
from which, small loans, at a. moderate interest 
should be occasionally made to such farmers as 
may stand in need of them for the improvement 
of their lands. If also, pecuniary rewards, pre- 
sents of valuable animals or arable instruments 
neatly executed, were given as encouragements to 
such cultivators as had carried their labours to an 
high degree of perfection, the emulation which 
would be thus excited, would lead to the most 
serviceable and happy consequences for agri- 
culture. But, with respect to the establishment 
of central schools for the education of youth in 
the business of husbandry, on which the French 
seem to place great reliance ; it appears to me 
an idle and an impracticable measure. I should 
have greater confidence in published Agricultural 
Reports, were I a practical farmer, than in all 
the lectures upon Rural Economy which I might 
have received in my youth. It is much to be 
regretted, that in France, as well as in Great 
Britain, a column or two of every Country Paper 
is not set apart for the communication of agri- 
cultural intelligence ; and I have often thought, 
that if the clergymen of our parishes were to re- 
cord in a Parish Register to be kept for the pur- 
pose, a plain narrative of all the facts relative to 
husbandry which occur within their parishes; if 
they were to subjoin a meteorological statement 
of the weather, &c., compared with the progress of 
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Vegetation and the crops, we also should be a Uttle 
wiser than we are at ptesent in the practice of 
this most useful, most honourable, and most de« 
l^htful occupation. ^ 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding the pretent un« 
favourable appearance of the general state of 
husbandry in the Republic, I entertain little doubt, 
that a peace of ten years/ will wonderfully alter 
the face of things. The means of giving efficacy 
to the zeal and ardour of the French, I am sen* 
isble, are wanting; nevertheless, as long as zeal 
{>revails, a well-founded hope exists, that in de- 
fiance of the poverty and the extravagance of 
Ihe government, much will be done by tiie people 
themselves. Unfortunately, a general sentiment 
at this time predominates in France, that nothing 
can be done or undertaken without the govern* 
ment. It is true, the latter listens with attenti(m 
to every scheme, and so far it merits the highest 
praise. The pnly way to prevent all things from 
going to decay, is by continually aiming to better 
them in some respect or other, and to afford an 
attentive ear to every project for this purpose. I 
am sensible that it must frequently happen, that 
many of these projects will be chimerical in thera- 
aelves, and offered by people of an appearance 
and manner not very prejudicing in their favour. 
But tlien I am satisfied too, that tliese men must in 
the nature of things have something odd and sin- 
ipilar in their character, who expose themselves, 

and 
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end desert the common oad certain roads of gain, 
m pursuit of advantages not certain to the public^ 
and extremely doubtful to themselves* It is equally 
true, that if such people are encouraged a num- 
ber of Vistomtry schemes will be offered. But 
it is the character of pride and laziness to reject 
all offers, because some are idle, as it is a weak* 
ness and credulity to listen to all without distinc* 
tion. But, surely, if judgment is to have any 
share in our conduct^ it is the province of judg- 
ment to sift, to examine, to distinguish the useful 
from the foolish, the feasible from the impracticable; 
and eveh in the midst of the visions of a fruitful 
and disordered brain, to pick out matter which 
a wise man will know how to qualify and turn to 
account, though the inventor did not Cromwell, 
partly from his circumstances, but more from his 
genius and disposition, received daily a number 
of proposals of this kind, which always approached 
him in a fanatical dress, and were mixed fre- 
quently with matters the most remote from pro- 
bability and good sense; and we know that he 
made a signal use of many things of this kind. 
Colbert spent much of his time in hearing every 
scheme for the extending of commerce, the im- 
provement of manufactures, and the advancement 
of agriculture and the arts; spared no pains or 
expence to put them in execution, and bountifully 
rewarded and encouraged the authors of them. 
By these means France advanced during the reign 

of 
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of Lewis XIV., and under this minister, more 
than it had done in many reigns before ; and by 
these means, in tlie midst of wars, which brought 
it and all Europe to the brink of destruction, 
amidst many defaults in the royal character, and 
many errors in his government, a seed of industry 
and enterprize was sown, which on the first respite 
of the public calamities, and even while they op- 
pressed that nation, rose to produce that flou* 
rishing, internal and external wealth and power, 
for which France was afterwards distinguislied. 
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LETTER XL. 

The Post Office — Halls of the Legislatvce Bodies 
-^^Couris of Justice —The Judgment of Solomon ^ 
revived. 

If a person who had paid a visit to Lombard 
Street^ and observed the multitude of persons em- 
ployed in every department of our General Post- 
Office ; the extraordinary bustle, united to the ut- 
most precision visible there, should • happen to 
alight on a sudden in the Rue Coqueron, without 
knowing in what part of the world he was, he 
would immediately conclude, that the Post-Office, 
belonged to some small trading town, instead of the 
capital of the greatest nation upon the earth. But, 
should he contrast the revenue of the one with that 
of the other (1 can scar,cely hold my pen with laugh- 
ing) he would be naturally led to believe that 
Great Britain must contain, at least, one hundred 
million of souls, and France about' two or three 
millions. It does not require much skill in the 
science of Political Economy in order to resolve 
the cause of this remarkable disparity. 

Commercial nations, should they even bear no 
proportion in their numbers to the population of 
military states, necessarily have a greater number 
of artificial wants, and, consequently, a more ex- 

yoL. II. R tensive 
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tensive circle of correspondence. To them the 
expence of postage is so far from being burthen- 
9ome, that it is a source of real pleasure. A mer- 
chant exults in the number of his letters, because 
he expects that each will afford him some qccu* 
patipOB, if it be only the trouble of writing am 
answer to his remote correspondent HeacCi the 
duties imposed on this mode of communication^ 
are never paid with reluctance; and you rarelj[ 
9ee in the General Post-Offices of 9uch countrks^ 
piles of returned letters, whicb would suffice ta 
set a city on fire. Amsterdam^ at the period 
of its glory, received more letters in one day,^ 
than the citizens of Paris in a whole week. No- 
thing remains Aerefore^ but to compare the former 
with London, in order to form a true idea of th^ 
inequality to which I have alluded. 
' But I shall endeavour to demonstrate this lea-- 
soning by two circumstances, which have afforded 
us more entertainment than any other in Paris. 
Having occasion to write to the IMayor of Cha- 
tiilon in La Vendee, upon a sulyect whick required 
aa answer by return of the post, I was obliged to g<^ 
Irequeatly to the General Pi]«t-Office to make tlie^ 
necessary inquiries. aftetr it. Of course I made 
every reasonabte allowai^ce for bad. i^oai^j aodi 
worse vehicles^ but i was pufuctual to the day that 
the cleric desired me to attend On pres9iitijig my- 
self at tiie ofHce, I inquired whetlier the post b»^ 
amved? " No/' " Wben do y<w exp€^$ ijt?'' 






^* To-day.'* ** But you desired me to be. here tii 
one o clock." "Eh! Monsieur, one cannot be 
so precise.'' *' Well, when shall I call itgain?" 
*^ Suppose you call again about this time to-^ 
morrow.'^ On the next day, thiiikifig that I ha^ 
been too pfecise before, I was at my Station 
about four in tl^ afterftoon. " Now what say 
you ?" " The post is not arrired.!' " This is very 
extraordinary, be so good as to fix the latest tioief 
for its arriral." " To-niglit, or perhaps about 
nocMff^ to-morrow.'' How do you account for this 
irregularity?" " A wheel may have broken, or 
the Courier may have broken his neck, it is im?- 
possible to say what may have happened, one 
.cannot be particular." " But the post from 
England is in general very regular." " C^est une 
autre affaire^ the roads are superb from Calais.'" 
I then departed ; but being anxious to 'receive 
the answer I expected, and desirous of being 
satisfied, I called in the Evening, and found the 
post had at length arrived. But I could not re- 
frain from asking the reason of the delay? to 
Mrhich he answered, with civil, but immaculate 
sang-froid^ that he did not know ! A pre^ 
cious specimen this, of the admirable regulations 
adopted in France ! Had there been a passage 
iBven of a league by water, it might have been 
excusable. But knowing that the whole route 
was by land, aware too of the wretched state 
€)f the public road, they ought to have cal- 
. R 2 culated 
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culated from these circumstances, and ascertained, 
at least, within three hourSy the time of arrival. 
For, allowing an interval of three hours, I appre- 
hend, any reasonable being may determine this 
point as well upon a bad as upon a good road^ 

If I had been a merchant, what fatal conse- 
quences might have ensued from this delay, had 
I been under the necessity of making up any 
. considerable payment? Is this the way to rival the 
commerce of England ? In short, is it the way of 
doing or encouraging business at all? Such an 
occurrence in our country, would have been no- 
ticed in every journal. 

The other circumstance, though certainly inad- 
inissible as an evidence on which a general de- 
duction may be drawn, is, nevertheless, so lu- 
dicrous, that I cannot forbear from giving it 
My mlet de chambre, who fortunately for me 
cannot read, brought me one afternoon, .a letter, 
w^hich after an hundred apologies for the liberty 
he was taking, he begged 1 would read to him. 
It came from his father, who is a renter in the 
environs of Besanifon, and the style (as I have 
uniformly observed even of the lowest classes of 
the French) was good, but the writing I was 
obliged with difficulty to decypher. After the 
usual expressions between a parent and son, he 
proceeds to Jou?* distinct questions, every one 
of which implied an instantaneous answer. But 
that upon which he laid tlie greatest stress, was, 

whether 
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whether his daughter had been safely delivered ? 
— ^The letter doses with these emphatic words, 
" In the name of God, don't answer this letter^ 
because of the expence of Postage /" 

Now, without any invidious allusion to Ireland, 
and fully conceding to every thing that may be 
urged in favour of a peasant's simplicity ; yet, 
permit me to observe, that a father, feeling for a 
daughter in similar circumstances, never would 
grudge a few sous upon such an occasion, unless 
(he most pitiable poverty were the motive*. Is 
there one English labourer who would finish his 
letter with such a corollary ? 

However, I shall make no use of, this fact, but 
content myself with observing, that this disincli- 
nation to correspond, extends to men in better 
circumstances. Amidst the most sumptuous fes- 
tivities, and the oriental style of living of a num- 
ber of the consular satraps, there is throughout 
the mass of the Parisians a chilling penury that 
would excite compassion, if we could forget that 
they had been the voluntary authors of their own 
wretchedness; The extensive operations carried 
on, and the numerous armies maintained by the 
Republic in different (quarters of the Continent, 
have rendered it extremely difficult for persons lu 
know the destination and circumstances of their 

* For the expence of internal postage in France is cheaper 
than with us. . 
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relatives, {fence, a new species of egoism bit* 
been introduced into society^ which bereaves thos^ 
whp are possessed of it, of all the kindred virtues 
that formerly infused the balm of consolation 
into the souls even of the Parisians in o(her days. 
The social chain is dissolved, and every one liv^a 
6n conjecture^ and thinks fpr himself alone. In 
^ moral seiise^ Paris fs the image of a great city 
thrown down by a tremendous convulsion of 
nature, whose miserable inhabitants traverse tfaf 
ruins to glean tnaterials wherewith to begm th« 
world again. The charms and joy$ of frifsndship 
cannot subsist in such a st^te. 

In addition to these considerations, it must be 
observed, that trade is at a stand; not on account 
of its being ill-understood, or for want of oppor-* 
tunitiea, but wholly for want of means. Properly 
has not yet made its appearance from out of the 
holes in which 'the spirit of fear, frfiud, or rapifit 
had deposited it Concealment pf spoil is the 
universal p.dage ; for with all the fulsome pane* 
gyrics on the central government,* which originate 
with itsr subaltern agents, and are dispatched by 
tlie Prefects of th^ departments; doubt and anxie^ 
are pictured on every countenance, except the 
military, and the immediate counsellors of the 
consular authority. If a merchant be disposed 
to make a venture, the next moment his fears 
deter him. He hesitates who to trus^ and least 
gf all, \s he incline^ to trusj bi3 government* 

TJndef 
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Under such disadvantageous prepossessions and 
circumstances, we cannot wonder at the little 
^inparative business done at the General Post- 
Office. The affairs in tiie West Indies, have ih- 
deed increased considerably the correspondence 
between the maritime ports of the ocean and th^ 
capital ; which is a proof what this people can do, 
nrhen their ingenuity and commercial pursuits ar^ 
well directed. But, even this increase, under all 
the circumstances belonging to an ardent nation, 
is not of such a nature, as to give an extraordinary 
appearance ^f activity in any department of the 
Post-Office. 

I haye^tood tot hours in the court yard, ift 
order to see the arrivals of their different couriers. 
Nodung can be more ridiculous than the contrast 
between them and our Mail Coaches. Huge, un«- 
mrieldy machines, drawn by little cart horses, har<* 
nessed with ropes, moving at a slow pace, with 
Ifae couriers announcing their arrival by tremen* 
AoQS cracks Of their whips; compared with the 
dress and horns of our coachmen and guards, the 
elegant neatness and convenience of our Mail 
Coaches, the beauty of our horses, and the ex- 
pedition with which they are received, dispatchexi^ 
and pursue their different t'outes, almost to it 
minute; have induced me, with the most profound 
deference to the Master of the Earthy to enter* 
tiin not qmte so humble an opinion of the little 
, » 4 natioH 
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nation of shopkeeperSj as in servile submission to 
his .sublime will, I ought to do. 

The interior administration is entrusted to a 
Commissary General, five Post Masters, (the 
brother of Sieyes is one of them) a Secretary 
General, an Inspector General, and thirti/ sorters. 
If a Parisian cowld take a morning peep at Lom- 
bard Street, he would immediately conclude that 
the whole business of the animated world was 
transacted there. Jleturning to his native hell, 
what would he think of Satan ? — He would pro- 
pounce him to be the Father of Lies. 

I shall conclude this account of the Post-Office 
with observing, first, from official documents on 
my table, that I could sail with a light wind all 
the way to Jamaica, before a letter would arrive 
at some of the cross posts ; and between several 
x)f the great towns there is no post at alL For 
instance^ between Bourges and Sancerre in the 
department of C7?er, there is no communication. 
Private individuals have offered to the government 
to establish one, provided they may be all&wed to 
take the receipts accruing therefrom. 

Between Orleans and MontargiSf in the de- 
partment of Loirety there is no established mode 
of correspondence, but the Prefect thinks he shall 
be able to accomplish the matter, by a gentle tax 
on all the inhabitants. _ 

There is no communication betvi^een Langogne' 
ipind Genouilhac^'m the department of Lozere; none 
between Roquefort and JBordeau^v in the Lower 

Pyrenees, 
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Pyrenees, although the merchants of Pau have 
proved that it would be a shorter route than 
through Toulouse. 

In the Eastern Pyrenees, the correspondence of 
the department with that of Aude^ takes up Jive 
days, when it might be done in one. 

The most egregious villainies having been perpe- 
trated in the administration of the post of the de- 
partment of the Upper Rhine, it has been found 
wise, prudent, and politic, to suspend it altogether. 

In the Upper Pyrenees, there is no post be- 
tween that department and Spain, although, the 
principal objects of the commerce of tlie former^ 
consisting of cattle and fat sheep, pass into the 
latter, and the exportation would be greatly in- 
creased if the communications were more facili- 
tated. These will suffice for the present *. 

Secondly, unless all letters addressed to the 
ministers, members of the legislature, and different 
officers of government are paid for j they will be 
consigned to the office of returned letters. Oup 
would suppose, from this facetious mode of swind- 
ling, that a member of the Niitional Institute had 
crept into the administration of the Post-Office, 
but the contrary is the fact f- The ministers 

make 

* But should I pour out the vial of wrath in another vo- 
lume, 1 have iu reserve a long list to add to the above. ^ 

t i beg pardon of the Institute. I had nearly forgotten 
that tv:o of the ministers (the virtuous and impracticable 
Aristides Talleyrand, and Sull^ Chaptal) belong to that 

august. 
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^make an annual charge for the expence of post*- 
Bg^ and cabbage the difference. At first sight, 
this perquisite may seem too trivial for the fingert 
ofaminister of state, but it must be recollected 
they are French ministers, not gentlemen, thej 
are new in office, and have their fortunes to male. 
Hence, every little helps : no moctals ever under- 
stood how to practise better, our north country 
adage, that every little mawks a mickle. How- 
ever, you ought to be informed, that the per* 
4|uisite of postage amounts to a very considerable 
sum in the course of the year, because the prin- 
cipal correspondence of France is actually ab- 
sorbed by the ministers. Nothing is done or 
undertaken without previously consulting theia 
Moimted on their respective tripods, they pro- 
nounce their oracular edicts uf>on every subject, 
fr^m the cutting of a canal to the erection of a 
^ater-closet The world never beheld such an 
augurt evidence of the primitive ages of man, and 
of genuine patriarchal government, as France 
now exhibits. Its all-seeing eye penetrates into 
every corner of the political fabric, and watches 
oyer all its children, as the pot-boiling minister 
Chaptal, jusfly calls them. From a custom which 
^as long been rooted in the minds of Frenchmen^ 

•ugust, enlightened, and philosojoliical body. This accounts 
for every thing stated above. Now we go on smoothly. I 
thought I could not be mistaken. 

tbej; 
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tjnej look for eiwy thing, whether good or ill, 
fr^m the handa of gpveHainent Even jfrom • 
stmker of nmtebe^ to a projector, every oae calk 
Of) gpvernmttat for its assistance, and makea the 
success of bis entarprize to depend more or Iws 
on its favour. It should seem that circumstanMs^ 
^«ae% i^aoe^ pertom, and things are more in tho 
, power of government in France than ebewhere. 
This Y^as also' a common mania under the old 
government^ but as they had then great resources 
in commerce, in arts, and in the wants of a great 
number of rich proprietors, who no longer exist; 
the error was of less consequence* But it is still 
the prevailing opinion, liiat the govermnvnt can 
command the harvest, make those buy who have 
no money, or sell to people whom the war bad 
ruined. 

The business, however, of the government is to 
correct itself by experience to secure itself agaio^t 
tiie mistakes and bad measures of commercial ad* 
ministriition. For no private industry, no know- 
ledge of commercial afl^iirs, can secure individuals 
against the folly of a bad minister, or the per- 
nicious effects of his administrative regulations. 
This reasoning has no influence in France ; go- 
vernment is required to invent, build, manufacture, 
jn short, to do every thing but consume; and 
yet, this latter is the precise article in which the 
present goyernment excels, and takes the greatest 

From 
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From this explanation you will perceive in a 
moment, that the perquisite of postage must be 
immense ; and where dispatch is required, as each 
solicitation is generally accompanied by a little 
pecuniary compliment, by way of expressing la plus 
haute cansiderationy it necessarily ifollows, that 
these port-folio personages must amass enormous 
sums during their ministry^ 

If this representation be not sufficient to satisfy 
your mind respecting the Public Economy/ of this 
happy land, I refer you to one of the Moniteurs 
lately published, wherein you will find the fol- 
lowing magnificent act of the legislature passed 
after gratre and sober discussion. 

" The Legislative Body, having heard the re- 
,port .of the citizens members of the Tri- 
bunate, on the petition of the Municipality of 

for permission to purchase the out-houses near the 
JVfarket-fPlace of the said town, now occupied by, 

and belonging to citizen ' for a valuable con^ 

sideration, in order that the same may be con- 
' verted into public necessaries^ for the accommo- 
dation of persons residing in, oi* resorting to the 
town; decree that there is urgency.'^' Urgency 
having been decreed, this assembly of wise men 
proceeded to the appel nominal^ when every mem^ 
ber respectively quitted his seat^ and threw a 
ball of approbation into the urn. The President 
then, with becoming dignity, pronounced from 
his fauteuil, that the Legislative Body, . having 

decreed 
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decreed the urgency of the petition of the mtini- 
cipality of — — had unanimously voted its adop- 
tion into a law of the Republic^ and referred to 
the executive pofwer to see it duly executed* /" 
. This delicate and sapient decree, induces me 
to give you some account of the places in which 
these modern Solons, Lycurguses and Justinians 
assemble. 

The tribunate meet in those departments of tibie 
Palais Royale, which are opposite to the ij«e 
Saint Thomas. A few shabby^looking invalids 
compose what is called here, their guard of ho-^ 
nour. As I had never seen this new council 
(which will most probably exist as long as any of 
their predecessors) I shall describe what passed 
at my first visit. . Having obtained an order of ad- 
mission, we were ushered into the seat appro- 
priated for the fi'iends of the members, which is 
exactly opposite to the chair of the President, so 
that we had a full view of the whole represen- 
tation. Immediately behind us, were the re- 
porters, who took notes for the different news- 
papers ; beyond them is the place reserved for 
the audience, which on that day consisted of eight 
persons. The roorh itself is small and mean, with 
a few pillars and benches covered with blue. After 
we had waited about t^^'enty minutes, during 

. * The above will be found verbatim in the MoniteuVj which 
Is the official paper of the French, as the JL.ondon Gazette is 
of the English government, 

which, 
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which, two or three iadivtduals peeped tbrpug^ 
the folding doors opposite to us, much in the same 
way as a head is sometimes seen through the green 
curtain at Drury Lane, in the act of exploring the 
house, a sudden crash of drums as a signal was 
heard, and the folding doors vanished with the ve-^ 
locity of a touch from the wand of Harlequin. 
The drums instantly beat a salute (music before 
the performance) and the scene that opened pre- 
sented us witfi a very Jine perspective of a line 
of soldiers with arms presented. In less than two 
miiiutes, the procession commenced with six men 
m fiincy dresses, which, firom their appearance, 
must be intended as a burlesque upon the French 
legislation. It is difficult to describe them. They 
were dressed in grey coats and pantaloons, with 
scarlet waistcoats, and half boots, a round hat 
turned up in front, with a blue feather, a red or 
blue sash round the waist, and a good sized stick 
in their hands, typical of Diogenes. Next came 
Ae President, wearing his round hat turned up 
like the former, but with three feathers tricoloured; 
.he was dressed in a mazarin blue coat, embroi* 
dered with silver, breeches of the same cdiour 
also, embroidered at the knee bands, and a white 
silk waistcoat, with a silk tricoloured sash fringed 
with silver at the end. This is the proper uni- 
form of the tribunitial regiment Behind him fol- 
lowed the secretaries, and a motley groupe of 
tribunes, whose fantastic apptmraaces prpvoked 

thcc 
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tike greatest merrimeat among us^ Most of themt 
were in their full costume (like the President) \»% 
some with worsted, and others, with black silk 
stockings. Many wore pantaloons and half boots^ 
and several habited in this degant dress bad 
whole boots on, with dirty brown tops. Thera 
were but three among them, except tiie President 
and Secretaries^ who wore a clean pair of shoea^ 
and looked like gentlemen. These three ware 
Lutcien Etonaparte^*', the First Consiil's next bro-> 
^r,« who was not only in fnll umfcMcni, but a|K 
peared in inlk stockings, and clean Itaen, uui had^ 
ID every respect;^ the manners and address of a 
gentleman, with the countenance of aia itali^ft 
Jew assassin ; Chauvelin, formerly resident frota 
the late unfortunate Kii^ of France to our court; 
tiliough not dressed in the habit of the corps^ and 
Caraot, the Ex-Director, who was dressed in a 
wit of black, and had the manners of a courtier^ 
t;Mugh he seemed very surly, and during the whole 
%ie, employed himself in reading a pamphlet 
All the Vest, looked like blackguards in masquerade ;. 

* ^rpther Lucitn wore ^ectacles^ aud wa& altogether 
cpmrne il faut^ which qurpnzed me. He stepped gracefully 
to the urns whenever his name was called, made smart bowa 
tn passant^ returned to his seat in good style, and looked 
big. He must have leawat to dance before he went to Spain,, 
whence he came back laden with piitoieSf and now keeps* 
the most splendid hoose in Pads. More of this rateal htr9« 
*fter. 

4 ' at 
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at least, such is the opinion of the Enghsh ladies 
who were with me, and their opinion upon this 
subject, I conclude to be decisive. 

My motive for particularizing these frivolities, 
is, not that I think them important, but because 
they prove that the gout in republican France for 
dress, is not practised by the state bashaws/ 
Boissy D'Anglas looked like a butcher * 

As soon as the President had mounted into 
his tribune, he rang with great violence an hand- 
bell, not quite so large as the watch-house-bells in 
England, while the; members were taking their 
seats ; immediately after which he took off his 
hat, and observed, " la sSance est ouverte.^^ The 
six masks in grey, whom I have already men- 
tioned, and who, it seems, are the huissiers, or 
gentlemen ushers in waiting, now began to set 
up a hissing, exactly resembling geese. This was 
to obtain silence. The order of the day was 
then read, and the orators called in their turn, 
who successively ascended the tribune beneath 
tlie President, and read their speeches. No de- 
bate took place. After each law was proposed, 
they went to the appel nominal^ and every man, 
as his name was called, left his scat, advanced 
to the tribune, and put his balls into the. urns. 

* Though an handsome man with an English face. His 
father was a cook, which perhaps, is the cause of his look- 
ing so well fed. 

" As 
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As this ceremoay was repeated a number of time3^, 
and four or five members were called at once, 
it seemed that the whole ordinary business of the 
Tribune consisted merely in going down the middle 
of the room, up again, casting off, crossing pver, 
turning round, and sitting down. Dancing Fa- 
kirs or Dervishes were never more entertaining* 
The figuring continued without intermission for 
above three hours, when the President rang the 
bell again, and declared that " la stance est levSe." 
Instantly, the folding doors, which had resumed 
their, original place, disappeared once more with 
a crash, and the same scene was discovered as 
before: with a flourish of drums, exeunt President, 
Secretaries, and Tribunes, into their anti-chamber, 
where having taken off their fine theatrical dresses, 
and put on their shabby great coats, they went 
their different ways. 

I have since attended what is here termed a 
debate. But you must not attach the same mean- 
ing to it as in England. In the latter, it is a 
deliberaiion ; in France, it means' nothing more 
than the members reading their different compo- 
sitions on any subject, for each otlier s amuse-« 
ment A reply, on which the vigour, strength and 
acumen of the hu.man intellect are disclosed and 
employed; and on which alone th^ whole soul 
of deliberation depends, is so much unknown 
here, that it is impossible to remove tlie per- 
suasion which the French entertain of the member^ 

VOL. II. s of 
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ef both our Houses of Parliament, reading their 
own set speeches. Some tune ago,, indeed, after 
the Tribunes had severally read their discourses, 
they generally had an extemporaneous combat 
for about a quarter of an hour; but this was 
when there was an opposition. It was found that 
this spoiled business. Since the purification of 
the Tribunate, there prevails such an happy una- 
nimity upon every legislative question, that they 
all now think alike, which is an high proof of the 
advantages of wholesome correction and discipline* 
Brother Lucien was expressly planted in this as* 
Sembly as an overseer. 

The Tribunate does not possess either the ini- 
tiative power of legislation, or the veto of the 
ancient Roman Tribunes with whom they are 
pleased to compare themselves. So that I cannot 
possibly discover for what purpose they form a con- 
rtituted power, unless it be to enable die govern- 
ment to silence an hundred fellows, who might 
otherwise be troublesome, by retaining them as 
State pensioners; for each tribune touches near 
ofie thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

According to the military general orders of 1 799, 
called here, " the Constitution of the French Re- 
public," it is enacted in article 25, that "no new 
laws shall be promulgated, unless the plan shall have 
been proposed by the government, communicated 
to the Tribunate, and decreed by the Legislative 
Body." Thus it appears, that if the government 

do 
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do not thiilk proper to propose a?2y Iq,% ot if it 
propose Hone but bad laws, the only privilege en- 
joyed by the Tribunate^ is tliatof talking. Anothetr 
evidence that the whole legislative power centew 
in the executive government 

Having described the nature and object of thLi 
body^ I shall now carry you to the most extra- 
ordinary assembly that ever existed since the cre- 
ation of the world, the Areopagus of France, the 
perfection of human ingenuity, whose constitution 
is a model of civil wisdom and liberty-^whose 
ctmtrivance is eminently calculated to create 
sages, but which, I am afraid, will be severely 
condemned by every female, not only of the pre- 
sent, but of the remotest generations. 

I mean that assemUy of Mutes, which gOQS 
by the name of The Legislative Council of 
France; in which three hundred choice spirits 
are collected together to be dumb by law, for 
four months in every year. According to tlie 
code of Minos Bonaparte, article 34, we find the 
following sublime effusion. ^' The Legislative 
body enacts the law by secret scrutiny, and witk'^ 
out the least discussian on the part of its memr 
bers, upon the plans of the law debated before 
it, by the orators of the tribunate and tiie go- 
vernment/' This is exquisite- The legislators of 
antiquity travelled far and near to explore the 
genius of difierent nations, to investigate the mau« 
ners of men^ and to collect from theif diversified 
s 2 customs 
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customs and institutions, such laws as might prove 
conducive to the happiness and prosperity of their 
fellow-citizens, A man was never esteemed a 
legislator, unless he could be qualified as one 
who, 

Mores hominum midtorum vidit S^ urbes. 

It is not a little remarkable, that all these great 
men considered Egypt as the point of attraction, 
in wliich all human knowledge was concentrated. 
Hence, throwing their cloaks of sackcloth over 
their shoulders, and taking up their staffs, they 
journeyed singly thither in quest of wisdom. Solon^ 
Pythagoras, Lycurgus, Charoridas, and a number 
of other founders or reformers of states, did not 
search in vain; but carried back with them to their 
native land, among many fooleries, some useful 
instruction. But none of them ever dreamt of 
such a grand refinement in human policy, as a 
Council of Dumb Legislators. Pythagoras indeed, 
did enjoin his disciples, by way of growing wise, 
and being decent, to be dumb for seven years, 
and to abstain from eating beans. But these im- 
portant and sublime precepts were calculated 
only to qualify them to be philosophers of an 
higher order, not to legislate for their fellow 
creatures. Besides, he did not transport these 
ideas from Egypt, but from India, to which country 
he is .^aid to have travelled. It was reserved by 

destiny 
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destiny for the greatest genius that ever lived, or 
ever will live, to travel into Egypt and sojourn 
there for .the benefit of the greatest 7iation upon 
the face of the earth. Aware of the disadvantages 
which attended the peregiunations of former wise 
men to that country, he carried with him forty 
thousand of his disciples, that they also might 
learn wisdom. In the course of many learned and 
profound conferences which this illustrious legis- 
lator entertained with the philosophers of Egypt^ 
sometimes amidst the mouldering monuments of 
a mystic age ; sometimes in the dark chambers of 
the ancient pyramids ; and at others, in the great 
mosque of Cairo, that city, over which the star 
of wisdom shines 'with unbroken light, he dis- 
covered that a close tongue maketh a wise head. 
Inspired with this sudden flood of wisdom, which 
rushed upon his philosophical mind ; and struck 
with the majestic appearance of those bearded and 
venerable mufti whom he had called around him, 
and whose mournful silence he interpreted as the 
test of wisdom, he resolved, on his Jlight out of 
Egypt, to establish, in the center of a nation too 
much given to talking, a sedate council, upon the 
model of an Egyptian Divan, wiiose unspeakable 
gravity should form the theme of umversal admi- 
ration, and confer upon bim the palm of the First 
of Legislators, 

Accordingly, after having escaped the British 

fleet (Allah ! be praised !) he landed in France, 
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with the Cheik jVIonge, and other poor foiioweif 
of his foituae, and prcrceeded without ceremaiay, 
to pxecute the lofty project, but not until he wag 
" called by the will of the French nation to tbd 
office of Ewxecutive Magistrate*/' Horwever, re- 
collecting the shrewd observation of his precursor 
Solon, that be had npt given the Athenians the best 
lai^^, but such only as they were fitted bear ; 
and Jmowing that his subjects were intolerable 
talkers, he determined to constrain his new coun* 
cil only during four months of each year, and to 
compensate them for this uncommon trial of their 
nature, and for the inti-oduction of a rigid law; 
the idea of which he derived from a country, which 
the old ti^veller Homer had characterized a« 
UTiHf Of, bitter, he graciously allows -e^ich mute diQ 
^um of 4361. sterling per annum, with permissioq 
to talk the otlier eight months of the year. 

Such is the best account I can give you of this 
marvellous assembly. Otlier legislators, you find, 
have travelled to make their fellow citizens kappy, 
hat this philosophical member of the National Inr 
3titute has travelled to make them dumb. I asr 
«ure you, it is worth the while to come to Paris, 
if it be for no other purpose ttian to cast one look 
on this political prodigy, especially as it is not 
probable tliey will be of Jong endurarice. They 

♦ See his kttcr to the King, which begins with the most 
palpable lie ever uttered. 
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have so astonishingly improved in wisdom, that 
they can tell by the first glance at the face of an 
orator of tiie government, what is right or whot 
is wrong, that is, whether they should take up a 
black ball or take up a white one. They look so 
grave and knowing, that I may say of them with 
the greatest of poets^ 

To seem exceeding wise, we know, 
Is half as good as being so. . 
A noodle, with a well-tim'd shrug, 
May any time the world humbug. 

Homer Travestix. Book 9» 

This subject is so interesting^ that I cannot yet 
take leave of it, for it is really a pleasure to dwell 
on a theme of such an exalted nature. As I be- 
fore observed, this muit Divan, is called a Legis- 
lative Council, but with much impropriety. In 
the French as well as the English language, this 
word is derived from the Latin concilium, which 
signifies,, a body of men met together for the pur- 
pose of consultation. Now, I never have heard 
of an instance of a number of men assembled 
only to think *, not even at a Quaker meeting ; 
nor is it common sense to affirm, tiiat a consul- 
tation of any kind, can take place without some 
conversation. The very etymology of the word 
Council, implies the delivery of an opinion, an(H 

* Except in Deaa Swift's Voyage to Laputa. 
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as this does not take place among the three hundred 
mutes, either by hand telegraphs or by the fingers* 
it is obvious that the term, (unless the members 
of the National Institute have invented some 
new mode of communication to supply the power 
of speech, but which it may not be proper to ex- 
plain to any but the enlightened French) is by no 
means applicable. We know that this illumi- 
nated nation have already made the tour of the 
vocabulary in search of names; they have had 
their Councils of Elders and Youngsters; why 
not call this body, the Assembly of the Inex- 
pressibles ? It is a pity, the First Consul does not 
send an order to the Institute to devise a new 
name. In less than twenty-four hours, they would 
return such a magnificent appellation, that the 
learned world would receive with raptures and 
acknowledgment, particularly, a certain class of 
the German literati, who would comment u{>oa 
it, certainly in not l(3gs thai twenty-four sheets in 
folio. I only suggest this as an humble hint to 
the IVIeipbers of the Institute, of whose private 
and public characters I entertain the oiost (vwful 
and conscientious opinion. 

But to return to the inexpressible congregation. 
Their hall (what strange vicissitudes happen in 
this capital of the civilized world !) was con^ 
structed for the express purpose of affording the 
greatest scope to the human "voice, as it was ap- 
propriated to one of the councils Of the Direc-t 
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tprial Constitution. It is pompously called, " the 
Palace of the Legislative Body," and it merits the 
name of Palace, for it is one of the most elegant; 
and beautiful rooms in Europe ; ornamented with 
consummate taste, and as I have more than once 
observed, is a visible demonstration of the incom- 
parable superiority wliich the French possess over 
every other nation, in the arts of embellishment 
and decoration. It is semicircular with benches 
rising one above the other, for the accommodation 
of the members. Close by the uppermost bench, 
and extending along the semicircle are a number 
of arcades (if I may be permitted the use of the 
term) of fine marble, the capitals of which are 
composed of bronze ornaments. Within these, per- 
sons who have obtained cards of admission, are 
stationed, and considerably above them, nearly 
at the top of the ceiling, theje is a gallery for the 
spectatorSf for such I call them, because, you 
know, here is nothing but dumb shew. Opposite 
to the benches of the members, and in the middle 
of its diameter, is the chair of the President, a 
little below him the place of the secretaries, and 
the tribune, from which the orators of the go- 
vernment (namely, the Councillors of State) and 
those of the Tribunate, harangue the assembly. 
These are all made of solid mahogany, inlaid with 
gold, and the pedestal of the tribune has a beautiful 
relief in white marble, filched from Italy. On the 
right of the President there are three niches, within 

which 
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which are, tfie statues of Lycurgus, Demosfli«ie% 
and Solon ; and on the left, three others, wher^n 
Brutus, Cato, and Cicero are fixed. There is lio 
vacancy left for the founder of this institution. 
But, is it not singular, that the prince of elo- 
quence, Demosthenes, that Solon, whom we arc 
taught also to believe, possessed the facunditi lo^ 
fuendiy and that Cicero, who loved talking, and 
was enamoured with every thing of the kiadi 
should be planted in front of these unfortunate 
beings, who, with a natural inclination and gout 
for speechifying, are doomed by a rigid philosopher^ 
to hold their tongues? Men should not be pu- 
nished and tormented at the same time. 

The floor which forms the area between the 
tribune and the benches of the members, is of 
marble, divided into compartments, and extend- 
ing from the two mahogany folding doors^ each of 
which is at one extremity of the diameter. 

We were never present at the opening of the 
siance, therefore I cannot say, whether the drums 
beat as at the Tribunate, but I tiiink it likely> 
as this assembly also has a guard of honour,, se- 
lected from the Consular guard, and the same 
ceremonies are observed as in the former. There 
is a semicircular bench on the floor, opposite 
to the President, appropriated for those tri- 
bunes and orators of government who are de- 
tached for the purpose of discussing the laws. 
They are preceded by Huissiers at their entrance 

into 
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JAto tbe hall, aiid the <}oors are always opened 
by inlagic, wsid mth u crash. The mutes are 
liaiated m the same uiuforms as the Tribune^ 
ei&eept that th€ir dresses Hre embroidered witii 
gold; but they are by no means so slovenly in 
their appearance. A great many General Officers 
;^re «iedaibers of this Assembly. 

The Palace to which this hall is attached, xm$ 
fprmerly the Palais Bvurbofii and belonged to the 
Prince qf Cond6, It is situate on the other side 
pf the river Seine, opposite to the Place de Louis 
XV.^ now called Place de la Concorde^ on the 
middle of which, the late unfortunate monarch 
was put to death. The beautiful bridge that leads 
fo it, {Pont de la Concorde) and the triumphal 
portal between t*vq noble pavilions, to which it is 
fionnected by a double row of lofty columns of 
the Corinthian order, add to the splendor of its 
appearance. We must not forget, while admiring 
%o many noble specimens of architecture, that 
pot one of them is the work of the genius of 
republican France; on the contrary, they were 
f aised and embellished by the liberality of Princes, 
whose descendants this ungrateful people of mur- 
derers have driven into exile. The only pieces 
of architecture produced by the refined taste 
and skill of the republic, are several wooden 
houses erected upon barges on the river, fiar 
€hews, brothels, and bagnios, where the lascivioiis 
$tnd polluted jParisiant may at any hour of the 

day 
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dlay or night, regale themselves with girls, liqueurs, 
coffee, dainties of all kinds, and hot and cold 
baths. This is a fact, that you should always bear 
in your mind, whenever you read any of the nar- 
ratives of those enraptured eulogists of regenerated 
France, who would fain persuade the world, that 
every thing grand and beautiful in Paris, arose 
out of the Republic. 

In the interior of the Palais du Corps Legislatif, 
there are several halls dedicated to peace and 
victory, and to those funny divinities of France, 
Liberty and Equality. I believe I have now de- 
scribed whatever is interesting in it, and shall 
therefore proceed to the Courts of Justice. 

The Palace of Justice is another magnificent 
edifice, which must be added to the catalogue of 
the beauties of French architecture. It is in- 
closed within a grate of 120 feet in length, which 
forms the boundary of a large area. The facade 
presents a very dignified appearance, at the middle 
of which, after ascending a flight of steps, the 
people enter through a vast opening. 

Among the different courts, there is one, which 
cannot fail to attract the attention of a foreigner ; 
I mean, the hall in which the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, or rather the Jury of Satan assembled, 
to murder the innocent by wholesale. It is now- 
called the Chamber of the Court of Appeal, and 
is completely altered since I last saw it in 1793^ 
when a set of drunken cannibals, selected from 

the 
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the filthiest styes of this metropolis, with red caps 
upon their heads, made human nature tremble, 
inundated France with blood, and caused every 
honest man to envy the days of Nero and Cs^ra- 
calla. The person who was with me, gave a very 
minute account of the trials of the Queen and 
the virtuous Princess Elizabeth, where they were 
stationed, how they behaved, &c. &c. But these 
are tearful details, and I will not revive the painful 
recollection of them. 

The chamber of appeal is now arranged with 
much the same degree of sober elegance as any 
of the chambers of the old Parliaments of France ; 
and business seems to be transacted with decorum, 
'but by no means with impressive solemnity. 
. In the Criminal Court, four young men were 
to be tried for their lives, in consequence of which, 
I hastened thither. The room,^ the seats of the 
judges, advocates, jury, and spectators, made me 
fancy I was in one of the Circuit Courts of our 
own country. Every person was uncovered, and 
a respectful French silence prevailed. With the 
greatest politeness, one of the judges permitted 
me to sit within the tribunal, so that I was enabled 
to see and hear what passed distinctly. 

There were three judges, who wore the same 
gowns as our Masters of Arts. The prisoners 
were seated on their left, attended by two^ew 
i*armc$y and their counsel on a seat below them. 

To 
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To the right of the bench, the jury and public 
accuser were stationed; the latter habited like 
the judges, aad the former very respectable in 
their appearance. 

After the evidence for the prosecution had 
closed^ the, counsel for the prisoners addressed 
the jury in a long written speech^ which he read. 
But the public accuser, and the judge, who summed 
up the evidence, delivered themselves extempore. 
The testimony of the witnesses is taken down 
word for word. One of the prisoners completely 
established an alibi ; the others succeeded so far 
as torender the evidence against them ambiguous, 
in consequence of which, they were all acquitted. 

Upon tlie whole, the forms of our English Cri- 
.minal Courts are imitated as much as possible 
with this marked distinction, that the jury are 
QOt only judges of fact and of law, but they alaa 
pronounce the punishment, which is afterwards 
promulgated by the President of the Tribunal 

The revolution has caused such havoc among 
the -corps of lawyers, that the profession is scarcely 
deemed reputable. Every advocate of the old 
monarchy, who entered into tl^ spirit of tlie 
times, has become a member, either of the Tri-. 
buoatc, the Mutes, or the Conservative Senate. 
But, tiiie most lamentable circun^tance of all, is, 
the mean salary granted to the judges, the prin- 
cipal of whom^ do not receive more than 400L 

sterling, 
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starting/ }^r annum; and ^hen tibe importanee eS 
their fanctions-, aad their relative rank in society are 
contrasted m& their pay, one cannot avoid think- 
ing, either tbat there is aa intention of degrading 
the very name of justice in this country, by ren* 
dering it infinitely below the scale of military 
authority, or that its principles are not, in the 
least, understood. 

If any thing can more strongly corroborate the 
opinion relative to the latter, it is what took 
place a short time ago at the Thuilleries, while 
the civil code was under discussion. The second 
Consul Cambac6res, had persuaded Bonaparte, 
that in England there were no juries in Civil 
causes. Upon further inquiry, he was assured 
by St Jean D'Angely of the contrary. The First 
Consul shortly after turning to Cambac^res, ex- 
claimed, " How is this, Cambac^res, I am told 
the English always have juries in civil causes as 
well as criminal?" The latter still persisting, 
Blackstone was appealed to. But as the Orand 
Mogul understands no more of Blackstone than 
he does of any other law-book in the world, he 
extricated himself fi'om the dilemma, with a dex- 
terity peculiar to himself ; and with the oracular 
wisdom of Solomon, observed, " Oh ! as to these 
matters, one says one thing, and another says 
another ; there appears to be no certainty at all 
about what is the practice in England, nor is it 

of 
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of atiy consequence, therefore we wiH have no 
juries in France, in civil causes!"— -4iiwi soit il. 
With this stupendous effort of human judgment, 
I finish my account of the mode of administering 
justice in this enlightened Republic. 
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LETTER XLL 

Kewspapers — Characters of those concerned in 

thenu 

IN the inaugural oration of the celebrated Mon* 
tesquieu • on his admission into the French Aca- 
demy, in the room of M. de Sacy, he says *, 
" You look upon talents, without virtue^ as fatal\ 
presents, only proper to add strength to our vices, j 
or to render them more conspicuous." There id 
not, throughout the writings of that great man, a 
more just passage than the one I have cited ; and 
I regret that I had it not in my recollection when 
I was giving you an account of the enlightened 
sages of the National Institute, It would have 
been an admirable preface to any observations 
on that groupe of rascals. But it will serve my 
purpose in the present letter. Had Montesquieu 
lived to this day, I am sure, whatever his pru- 
dence might have suggested, he would have 
thought in the same spirit. But he never could 
have survived the revolutionary storm ; for I re- 
member well the awful rebuke I once received 
from Robespierre, while extolling " the Spirit 

♦ January 24, 172«, 
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of Laws." " The Spirit of Laws,'' said he, " it 
is the production of a fanatic and a weak mind, 
{imb6cill€) replete with dogmas and prejudices. 
If Monteaquieu were now alive, he would have 
beep either an emigrant, or very soon less by a 
heady for he was un parlementairej non pas un bon 
republicain.'' It is impossible to do justice, by 
an English ti'anslation, to this truly sublime ef- 
fusion of republican wit. The word ^* park- 
mentaire*^ means strictly, a round*head ot a whig, 
but this description of person was not sufficiently 
divested of prejudices to be a good republican, 
in the eyes of Robespierre. Besides, Montesquieu 
was a President of the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
which was of itself a ground of condemnation, in 
as much as it proved, that he was a man of re- 
spectability and consideration in the state. This, 
therefore, is the acceptation of the term ; or in 
other words, we may interpret the sentiment of 
the tyrant thus, " being a member of tlie ancient 
Parliament of France, he was necessarily an enemy 
of republican government, which did not exist 
when he lived, nor was ever dreamt of; for which 
reason, notwithstanding his dogmas and prejudices 
in favour of public liberty, I should cut off his 
head as an aristocrat and a conspirator;'' to 
which might be added, " and for the sake of the 
vineyards of La Brfidte *.'* 

* Had I suggested to Robespierre, that he himself bad 
formerly been im ParlanentairCf though of an humble degree, 

thftt 
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I need not hef e tell you the cjffect, which thk 

Mi'oke of critkism wrought upon me, for when I 

heard that Montesquieu would have been less bjf 

a head, had he fallen into Robespierre's hands^ 

I felt such an unpleasant tickling in my neck^ that 

the argument convinced me in a moment Ac* 

cordingly, knowing that the extremes of servility 

and opposition were alike obnoxious to the tyi'an^ 

I endeavoured to appease him, with observing^ 

that it was veiy true, the author of the Spirit of 

Laws groped in darkness, especially in the article 

wherein he treats of the Influence of Climate, a* 

it was now cieaTj that the enlightened principleflf 

of the revolution were equally applicable to tb^ 

whole race of man, and that there would most? 

\ 

that is, one of the corpi dite^ Called a^ocaUf from whose' 
fertile genius, a great part of the imseries of Europe are ta 
be attribated, I should have been guillotined in less fhatt 
eight apd forty hours^ for a conspiracy against the unity and 
indivisibility of the Republic. Yet, it is remarkable^ this 
man, who was actively engaged in chopping off the heads 
of the ancient nobles, was extremely anxious the world 
sliould believe that he had been one of the privileged cast^ 
This vanity, or rather this envy^ still prevails in France* 
Since niy return to £ngland, one of my correspondents, a 
member of the Conservative Senate, and one of the founders 
of the Republic^ as he calls himself, in a letter ^which I 
have preserved, actually chides me, for not giving him th^' 
title which he anciently held, aad even enters into a disser*^ 
tation on the subject. They lore like Justice Shallon's &r 
John, without his humour. 

T a prabably 
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probably be a National Convention rery soon An 
China; but still I could not avoid considering 
Montesquieu as well as Machiavel in the light of 
pioneers of liberty. " Machiavel, a pioneer of 
liberty," exclaimed he, (giving me a fixed look, 
with his two large t}ger eyes, and clenching his 
fists, the usual preliminaries of a warrant of 
arrest) " you are not up to the tnie principles. 
The doctrines of Machiavel established tyranny 
over the whole of Europe/' 
. Every one who has read Machiavel with 
attention (which I am persuaded Robespierre 
never did, if he read him at all) must be satisfied, 
tiiat his Prince was written solely to expose the 
I Hiachinations of tyrants, and thereby to caution 
I the people of free states against their wily in- 
l trigues* His Discourses on Livy, attest the fact 
But, the popular opinion was, and still continues 
to be, as much in disfavour of this writer, as in 
the days of the National Convention, against the 
Spirit of Laws. 

I have been led to these remarks, in order to 
prepare your mind for a thorough insight into the 
literary claims of those political writers and orators 
who affect a great deal of iriformation when they 
possess none. .No people upon earth possess 
greater facility than the French in setting them- 
selves off to the greatest advantage, especially in 
persuading the world they know evjcry thing, when, 
in fact, they know very little or nothing. The fol- 
lowing 
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lowing circumstances, will illustrate my assertions 
better than a volume of arguments. 

When I was about to depart for France, I was 
requested by the Proprietors of a long established 
daily Paper in London, to procure, if possible, 
9ome intelligent person, in whom they might con- 
fide for authentic information of what was trans- 
acting in France ; and as it was left entirely to my 
judgment to select a proper correspondent* I 
addressed myself not to any of that secondary 
swarm of literati, whose existence, like that of 
reptiles, depends on depredation and injui^ ; but 
to men of approved talents (as I knew) in science, 
and of sound information, as I had been in- 
formed, in politics. The sum I offered was so 
captivating, that they buzzed around me, as so 
many paupers about an overseer of a parish, in 

* At that time I was one of the Proprietors of the Paper 
Alluded to, and consequently had a strong interest in it9 
prosperity. Although I have no longer any personal interest 
in the concern, 1 cannot avoid noticing, to the public, the 
great es^ertions that were made to afford instruction and en- 
tertainment to the readers of that Paper. I know, not, 
whether other Journals adopted a similar measure, but it is 
probable they did, from the uncommoo industry, exertions, 
and laudable emulation which prevail among them. How* 
ever, the salary, which we agreed to allot for comn^unicationji 
onlif twice a week, was so advantageous to any literary French- 
man, that I feel no hesitation, in thus stating publickly, h« 
might have lived in Paris, not only at his ^asci bat in com- 
parative opulence. 

T 3 0)0 
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iSttt act of distributing bread. With respect to 
operas, plays, masquerades, concerts, balls, aQ4 
^U the other equipage of folly and pleasure, in- 
fonna,tion respecting them was the least part of 
my object, for we had more of that trash than w$ 
knew what to do with at home. I wanted such 
communications as should prove useful to men of 
understanding; to the politician, the manufacturer, 
and* the m^eipchant, It was wholly indifferent to 
me, whether the First Consul slept at Malmaison, 
pr at the Thuilleries ; but who was the last persoQ 
robbed, banished, poisoned, or otherwise mur-? 
dered by his order ; what measures were in agi- 
tation to sap the foundations of any kingdom ; what 
independent cQmmuhity was next to be overtlir6wn 
pr enslaved — these were points on which accurata 
inforniation might have been productive of incal- 
culable advantage to the British public. 

Accordingly, I stated distinctly to those with 
whom I entered into negociation, that we re- 
quired facts only, and that they would be made 
use of in England, agreeably to the inclina- 
tion of those coi^cerned in the business. In the 
pourse of several interviews with different in- 
dividuals, /^c>/i^/c^ were the principal subjects of 
conversation ; and I must prpfess rny utter asto- 
nishment at their profound ignorance of the sub- 
ject None qf them seeippd to have any just 
notion^ either of the state of Europe, qr what is 
more extraordinary, of the state of their own 
<»untry. After a y^ry »hort intercourse, I dis- 
covered 



covered that with the litde information I had 
gained in France, I knew more pf its affairs thaiit 
they did/ and one of them (which is a miracle 
for a Parisian) actually told me so ; for this very 
reason, it struck me forcibly, he would be the 
man for our purpose. 

However, that I might not be led away by my 
own opinion, I suggested to each, that as I was only 
a third person interested, it would be adviseable 
for him to take up his pen, and give a specimen 
of his m^ner of treating things, that I might for- 
ward it immediately to the other two gentlemen 
in England, and let him know the result of their 
decision, which (I told each separately) I doubted 
not would be satisfactory. I requested the subject 
should be chosen by himself, and that he would 
do it at his leisure. Two of the persons to whom 
I applied, were Members of the National In^ 
stitute, and one, a very celebrated professor in 
the **** ; two others Were JSiavans, but not of the 
privileged order. 

In Igss than five hours after the conversation, 
J received an estafette from jone of the Institute 
men; ^nd before t\vo days had elapsed, dis- 
patches arrived from the rest, with the exception 
of the other member of the Institute, who never 
«ent any, and afterwards declined the undertaking. 

After having read them over, with repeated 

attention, I resolved,, for the sake of my own 

credit, not to transmit thom to England. They 

T 4 were 
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were so puerile, that I will stake the honour of 
my countiy, upon a boy at Eton or Westminster, 
writing more to the purpose. They were full of 
flowers, tropes, and metaphors, but contained no- 
thing sohd; one iheme abounded with citations 
from Tite *, and all of them overflowed with the 
common-place metaphysics of the new philosophy. 
It was evident, they would bring no grist to the 
mill I therefore, 1 forwarded the best, which was 
the one written by Mr. Professor, and as it was 
on Public Instruction, which was then the subject 
of discussion in the Tribunate, it had, at least, 
the merit of novelty, or rather, of hemgxvell timed; 
besides which, he was acquainted with all the 
principal actors op the theatre of the Republic, 
and had gone through the usual routine of the 
revolution, such as imprisonment, &c. &c. This 
dissertation, he * read to me, with great self-satis- 
faction, exclaiming every now and then, *' You 
see that it is une opinion soutenue^^ ** Here are 
principles! philosophy !" " This shews un raison- 
nement appro jondi /" " When will you send it?" 
said the Pri)fessor ; to which I replied, ^' by this 
post; but I cannot refrain from observing, that I 
am apprehensive it is much too philosophical Jor 
an English reader.'' " Oh ! not at all, it is a* 
actly what will suit the taste of your nation; for 
they are alt .reason'ers^" " Ah ! Monsieur le 

t This \$ th^ way of citing Livy, 

' Profes3eqr, 
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l^rofesseur, you mistake the character of my 
countrymen ; they are all very fond, perhaps too 
fond, of re^souing for tkemseheSy but canot bear 
that other vten should presume to reason for 
them/' ^' Est il possible ! n'importe ! il fauf 
toujours commencerS' Here he began with the 
enumeration of a long roll of English reasoners, 
to wit, Bacon, Newton, Locke, M^Laurin, &a 
&c. &c. It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
convince him, >ve were not a nation of philo- 
sophers, and iXidit facts were the only matters 
that interested the Paper; he persisted in his 
original opinion, and persevered in his biogra- 
phical excursions. At length, after having lec- 
tured me for two hours, he made me enclose 
the raisonnement approfondiy insisted on carrying 
it to the Post-Office himself, and giving me a 
fraternal kiss, scampered off, like a school-boy 
going home for the holidays. 

It is needless for me to observe, that I had 
anticipated the ans.wer I received from England. 
I was informed, the paper in question was so tri- 
vial and ridiculous, that they had not even con- ^ 
descended to translate it *. My embarrassments 

now 

* This philosophical theme, if not destroyed, may still 
be seen, among the records at the office of the Journal al- 
luded to. Should these volumes fall into the hands of its 
conductors, they would do well after what I have said to 
tr^slate and publish it (though without mentipning the au* 
• ttwr's 
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now increased^ for the club of sages whom I halt. 
collected about me, besieged my residence day after 
day, like suitors in the anti-chamber of Talley- 
rand; and notwithstanding their courteous car* 
riage, and apparent indifferencci it was evident 
to any one at all acquainted with the French 
character, that they were under the greatest anx* 
iety for the arrival of the Post. One of them 
suggested to me, that the salary was the least 
object with him, that half the offer would be 
sufficient, but that as a literary man, his pride 
would be extremely gratified in seeing his lucu* 
brations inserted in an English Journal of so much 
merit. I took the hint, bowed respectfully, and 
lower than usual. JVe kissed at parting. 

The aukward situation in which I now found 
myself, compelled me to set all my wits to work, 
how to extricate myself from it with delicacy. 
At length, I formed the resolution to say, that 
my colleagues had altered their plan, and de- 
termined to confide the correspondence to an 
English gentleman now in Paris. This was not^ 
m fact, a falshood, for, in tlie interraly I had 
entered into a treaty with a person of that de« 
Kription, with whom I finally closed. However, 

thorns name) both as a jiistification of their judgment, and^ 
as a proof, that the English know how to retuofiy without 
receiving lessons from French philosophers. The other dis* 
sertations are stiQ in my possession. 

witk 
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with kind wards, and a few good dinners, the 
paper was rescued from all raisonnement apprth 
Jendiy and I retained my philosopliical acquaint-* 
ances; who, however disappointe^d, never disclosed 
the least symptom of it, appeared toujours gai^ 
and continued to hug and kiss as before. 

But, although these philosophers did not ob- 
tain any ulterior benefit from my offer, I was en* 
abled to derive considerable information from the 
inquiries they made for me, respecting the state of 
the Press in Paris ; which, together with intelli-^ 
gence from other sources, furnish sufficient au- 
thority on which we may rely. 

I begin with Newspapers, because they have 
the greatest circulation in France as well as 
abroad ; are under the immediate controul of the 
police, and are edited principally by some of those 
illuminated children of science, better known under 
the title oi Members 'of the National Institute* 

The Monitmr is the first in order, in basenes$ 
and ii^famy. It is considered as the official paper 
of the government; but as all the papers are 
under the superintendancp of the Police, it fol-^ 
lows, that they are all officia). This, however, is 
by way qf eminence, termed the official paper, 
»nd consequently, it has an immense circulation. 
It has been generally supposed, that the principal 
proprietors are Raderer and Hautrive; but this 
is a mistake. The profits belong to a club, con- 
sisting of ^$ Ministers of th^ Interiour, Finances, 

Foreign 
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Foreign Affairs, War, and Police *, and of a small 
junto of Bonaparte's Privy Council, called Coun- 
cillors of State, whose particular department is t6 
watch over public opinion. Of this junto, Roedcrer 
is a member, and as he undertakes, in consideration 
of a stipend of eight hundred pounds sterling per 
annum (which, with his income as Councillor of 
State, qualifies him to spend to the tune of three 
thousand Jive hundred pounds sterling annually) 
to inspect the whole, he is, of course, considered 
as the responsible person. 

All the expences of paper, printing, and pub* 
lication are defrayed by the Treasury, but not 
charged as such. The jninister of that depart* 
ment throws them into various items expended 
for the public service; among which, the extra 
charges^ on embassies constitute a fertile resource ; 
so that upon the whole produce, admitting their 
obligation to account for the timbre or stamp-duty, 
we shall find that each minister and councillor 
pockets a considerable sum every year from thi$ 
mass of fraud and peculation, and may keep with 
it an additional girl very genteely, or two with 
economy, especially if they should happen to be 
sisters f. 

* Since this was wriiteo, the Ministry of Police has beea 
suppressed, and Fouche, the Grand Inquisitor, absorbed 
into the Conservative Senate, with a promise that he shall 
be called into active service again, when circumstances shall 
render him necessary. 

f Thia will be understood in France* 

It 
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It is out of my power to ascertain whether 
Haurtrive is a stipendiary or admitted into the 
elob ; but I know that he writes in the Monitmr^ 
and has an handsome salary. The First Consul, 
whose surprizing literary abiUties none can doubt, 
sometimes sends an article gratis \ but there is 
great circumspection observed at the printing- 
office^ and it is impossible to procure any of their 
manuscripts. TheL. decemvir Barrere receives 
lOOOl. per annum for his literary assistance; but - 
he is paid this sum in consideration of his acting 
also as a private spy of the First Consul's, on the 
operations of the Jacobins, and keeping himself 
quiet He is likewise engaged by way of reaction^ 
to spy the Grand spy Fouche, Minister pf Police; 
The different ministers too, fiequently employ 
the pens of their subalterns in office, and expect* 
ants. Indeed, it is their interest ^o to do, when 
we consider, how deeply their selfish passions 
are involved in the receipt of every petit ecu. 

You cannot be mistaken respecting the authors 
of the pieces, as their style will immediately con* 
vict them. The following however, may serve as 
general rules, for the discovery of the several dis* 
tinguished literati engaged. 

Ferocious and blustering passages on the power 
of the Republic^ in the style of epic prose — Tr^i l- 
HARD, Ex-Avocat, Ex-Director, Ex-NegocUtor, 
and Councillor of State. ,. 

Religious 
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Religious homilies mid pious incantatimsy "with 
much whining about the restoration of the Catho* 
lie Jaithy but writtett in a verjf good imd pure 
otyle^ — ^P6RTAti« the elder, Coundllor of State ; 
wfafo, from a professed atheist, having read the 
Bible through, over and over again, as he says, 
during his exile at Hambur|^ and jin Holstein, 
was himself coiiverted ; and, on his return, eon^ 
verted Bonaparte to believe as he believes, and is 
now a saint as well as his disciple. 

Gasconades^ calambours, diatribes^ bombast apos* 
tropkes to nature^ shi^cering^ weeping mothers 
with infants at the breast, hard-hearted men 
rt^ never had children, heading bosoms of huma- 
nity, and all the impure mrbiage of the Tribune of 
the National Convention, — Barreri:, Ex-Mem* 
ber of the Committee of Public Safety, Poetical 
Reporter of all its atrocities, wlio signed the deaths 
warrants of above forty-thousand of bis country- 
men, avowing in the Committee that " dead itoen 
tell no talcs ;'' afterwards sentenced to transpor- 
tation; turned Christian in jail; won the good 
opinion of his jailor, at whose table he said grace 
before and after meals; afterwards jilted and 
escaped from him; secreted himself until the 
usurpation of Bonaparte, to whom he sent a ful- 
some addiress, declaring that he was the reporter 
who made known to astonished Europe the ex- 
ploits of the hero of Italy ; liberated by the cofti- 
8 miseration 
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Miiientioii and sympathy of hU master, he now 
licks his fee t» and is his humble servant ; though 
retured (as his profession requires) he lives in 
gcK>d it^e near my residence, sees Duroc often, 
keepd a girl of his own, and is allowed by tiie 
ilrst Consul, to share in the profits of a bawdy<* 
bouse. 

CtmparUons between Great Britain and th€ 
Great Nation i between porter and burgundy^ 
i^Hils an4 'woody roast beef and bouillS — CHAPTAt 
the Chemist, Minister of tlie Interiour, Member 
of the National Institute, one of the basest of 
•ervil^ slaves. 

Skirly remarks on the tyrmts of the ocean^ the 
insoknce and intrigues of the British government ; 
the er(nings and jealous disposition of the nation 
of skopheepers^ the national debt of England, it^ 
exhmsted resources^ hadfsfith, and the smxre 
integrity of France, satiated mth conquests, to^ 
gether with many .flourishes on morality^ in ftrong 
and blunt language — Rcederer, Councillor of 
State, Member of the National Institute^ in the 
class of Political Economy; £x-Avocat; h^s al« 
yif$^ aided with every party, in order to illustratii 
practically, his valuable treatise on making loans, 
and on solving the question, whether any state 
should pay its debts ? He was procureur-general* 
syndic of the department of Pari% .during the ex^ 
piring moments of the monarchy. 

Tfie 



The same in more JItient language — IIautri ve, 
a pensioner of the Consul, and the mechanical 
editor. 

Sallies respecting Malta^ and hints concerning 
Egypt and the Mediterranean — Regxault de 
St. Jean d'Angely, Councillor of State, in 
great favour with Bonaparte ; formerly aii Avocat 
of Saintonge, a furious royalist as long as the 
court of Lewis XVI. continued to fee him ; in- 
ti'cpid royalist editor of the Journal de Paris in 
1791; violent jacobin editor of the Gazette of 
Milan, under the auspices of Bonaparte, in whose 
army he acted as Commissary, in 1796; Member 
of the Constituent Assembly, in which capacity 
he was pensioned by the order of Malta, to plead 
in behalf of its rights ; in return for which he be- 
trayed his clients, weiit to that island, as the 
Commissary of the Directory, and superintended 
the administration of its plunder; completely 
sacked the Palace of the Grand Master, Baron 
de Hompesch ; pilfered all the plate and money he 
could lay his hands upon; composed a revolu- 
tionary Gazette for the Islands of the Archipelago ; 
rfeturned to France, laden with an immense booty; 
therefore wuU soon be elected a member of the 
National Institute in the class of Political Eco- 
nomy ; is a married man with a family, keeps a 
girl, but is saving, and takes care of the main 
cbfiQce. 

Barefaced 
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f^ Barefmed lies mid swindling propasitions^-rTAL'^ 
) LEYHAKD, Mioistcr of F6reign AfFajrs, Ex-Bishop 
of Autun ; renounced the Christian Religion and 
his Order; went to England in 1793 to assist 
^ Chauvelin or Maret in lulling the English govern* 
1 ment asleep; trembling for his head, remained there 
after the \^^r had broken out; took lodgings at Mrs. 
• Colpu&'s, near Highgate pond/ during which, he 
} made a point of eating boiled beef on Fridays; de* 
I parted for America, whence he humbly sued for per-^ 
f mission to return to France ; the Directory being in 
want of a dexterous rascal to manage the pillage and 
sequestrations of the German Abbeys, and other 
ecclesiastical possessions, permitted him to come 
home, and gave him the port-folio of Charles . de 
la Croix ; since which, he has been actively en- 
gaged in the decomposition of Europe, and in 
converting the Germanic empire into a State Lot- 
tery for himself and his masters ; listens with mar- 
vellous condescension to the complaints of all 
parties, tak^s bribes from all, and cheats all, with 
the placid coihposure.ofa veteran in iniquity ; feels 
a great reluctance to enter into negociation without 
a preliminary douceur (the American Commisr 
sioners, to wit) ; the greatest swindler in Europe ; 
rich as LucuUus ; has lately resumed Christianity, 
and sent to. request the Pope will unfrock him, 
and give him absolution for all his sins, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, which the First Consul will 
take care that hi^ Holiness shall execute, and in 
VOL. II. u return 
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I return for which special grace, Tallejrrand will 
I draw a checque with int^est our the Poatifieal 
I Ambassador^ for the expences incurred in the ne^ 
t gQciation of the business; keeps Ma^a:me' G-^*- 
I at the Hotel of the Ministry for Foreign Affieurs, 
I and a young tit at a little chateau, where ho 
I transacts private business, for whieb ho will also 
I get absolution, and charge it tx> the account of the 
4 Pope ; was originally a man of rank and eduea^ 
r lion; possesses uncommon abilities; is the greatest 
I liar and rogue in Christendom, and therefore a 
I Member of the National Institute, in the class of 
I Pbliticai; Economy^ 

SendilB data iw the Public Laxp djf Europe^ 
afforded^ though not wvitt^m fw publieation'y hu* 
digested by Hcpderer and Hauirvce for- the Press^ 
— Ro^s£N8THi£L, formerly principal SccTetaiy crf 
li^gation to the French Ministers at the farcicid 
Congress of Radstadt in 1799; the pupil and 
iHiend of the celebrated Pfeffel ; long employed 
In the diplomatic department under the old mo- 
narchy ; devotedly attaclied to his king; detesting 
the revolution, and on that account dismissed 
flpom his employment by Dumourier, when mi- 
nister of Foreign Af&irs; having been imprisonec^ 
proscribed, and ruined, and fa^er of a l^go 
ftimily, he» was constrained, from the necessity of 
liis circumstances, by way of subsisting thenr, 
to accept of the Consulship of Elsrneur in 179^ ; 
irjience, being the only Frenchman profoundly 

8 versed 
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yiersed in ttte history and practice pf pbblie kw, 
he was again trani^ferred to the department of 
Foreign Affairs ; modest, mild, virtubus, and learned, 
he is therefore, itet a member of the National 
Institute. 

IneirtHprehensible bprnbast^ and downright no^ 

|^ii«-^-= Napoleon E BojTA*ARtE, Saint^ and 

'Apdst!^i9if the Ganls, Sorereign of France, AttA 

Dictator of the Continent of Europe j originiilly 

^ «, Lieutenant of Artiller^^ ; afterwards, one of thfe 

jgpfti of th^ Police of Paris; but having married 

I the east-off mistress of his patron, in consideration 

I <fif Iktf fortdfie, dnd of a fnromise of ^ferment m 

[Ate afrffliy, he became a Gtoerf^; defeated armies 

] dlwd^ inf!&riour tb His GWn in number ; over^ran 

' IkMl^ by tbd means of huinberless successful frauds; 

tNKfcdii^ a hero; reiolutionized }t^ aiid tii^en be«> 

, citdUe ffs le^laitor ; cominined a! thousand ntilitarjr 

.Muiiders, fof which, as a genera), fxe (Reserved t<i^ 

Bd shot ; robb^ and massacred its inhabitant^ 

for which he deserved to be hanged; promised to 

^ ^e^ofutiomze Enigland in siJt months, wherein he 

Bed J set off for Egypt at the head of 47,008 

choi^ thieves like faamself, t6 ransack it and 

Mtehier its i^e^brta^nts, ten Which he deserved to 

fee b6w-string*d; avowed his perjuries, f6f which 

lie desc^rv^ to be put in the pillory ; contrivefd to^ 

rid the Republic of a whole fleet of men Of war,- 

for which he deserved the guillotine j poisoned 

^ own siak soldiers, for which he deserved to be 

V i pu*^ 
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put in a boiling cauldron, conformably to the old I 
statute in such case made and provided ; became I 
a Mussulman, for which he deserved to becircum- 1 
cised; murdered his defenceless prisoners, fori 
which he deserved to be bqried alive ; ran away | 
from his distressed army, for which he deserved j 
to be put to the halberts ; subverted the constir \ 
tution he had sworn to observe, and made him- \ 
self master of France, for which he deserved to f 
he sent among wild beasts; cheated all his former { 
associates, and lashes his people of slaves with a \ 
rod of scorpions, for which he deserves praise ; | 
made himself President of the Italian Republic, | 
for which he deserved the gallies ; disturbs the I 
peace of Swisserland, for which he deserves to be | 
drowned in the lake of Geneva; the eternal | 
enemy of the British nation, for which he deserves i 
their thanks; a Member of the National Institute, | 
for which he deserves to be whipped at school; thq | 
implacable enemy of God and man, for whidi he | 

deserves to go to . 

With the exception of M. de Rosensthielf these 
are th§ principal woirkmen whp furnish the leading 
articles of that vehicle of lies, blustering, and im- 
posture. Their names are enough to stamp the 
publication with infamy, if its contents did not 
sufficiently render it execrable in the eyes of every 
liberal reader *. 

* These volumes will certainly reach Paris, and had they 
been published during the peace, they would have been 

translated 
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!' . ' The next m rank and circulation, is the Jour^ 
nal des V^eriseurs de la Patrie. In this paper, 
there are often very good articles, and occa- 
sionally, useful criticisms on literary productions. 
Bpt as to political ' reflections, one might as well 
look for them in a Turkish Gazette, if such a 
paper exist. We often meet with fragments of 
the kind in this Journal, and whenever they occur, 
if well written, you may depend on their being 
the production oi Joseph La VallScy who, without 
appearing to have any interest in the Paper,(|is 
nevertheless, paid 2601. sterling per annum by the 
government, for looking after its concerns in it 

I have seen a great deal of La Valine, and 
know, him to be endowed with considerable ac- 
quirements. He is a very modest, inoffensive 
man, extremely anxious to oblige, not loquacious, 

translated and published there ; by whom ? by a poor author ? 
No ! by a legislator, Member of the National Institute ! His 
Highness will pardon me, I hope, but before the club give di- 
rections to Barrere to criticize the work, I request their 
attention to the following questions, on which the credit of 
the Moniteur is at stake. ' 

] . Who offered an Englishman, besides an establishment 
in Paris, the sum of 7501. sterling a year, if he would remain 
in that virtuous capital, and write for the government and the 
Moniteur, which offer was scouted with indignation ? 

i. Who, last year, after he had quitted France several 
months, authorized the insertion of not less than six colvmnSf 
at different tiroes^ in the Moniteur, of fulsome compliments 
on him ? 

u 3 but 
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but interesting ia bU cpiiver^atiqn. Though 
ffinked in tl^is cfipit^ in the first order 9( \^ 
literati, be i^ not A Member of the National la-t 
stitute, which, perhapisi, may be accounted for 
from bis integrity. In one pf our conversations, 
be complained bitterly of the English Newspaperf 
for their animadversions on the French governr 
ment, and particularly on the First Consul, exr 
pressing ^t the same time, his fe^rs that they might 
create ill blood between the two countries; an4 
p|| my desiring him to name the papers he alluded 
to, he mentioned, the Porcupine «^nd tke Aforning 
Po^tf ^* but the Porcupine,'' said be, " js bftrrible-- 
^ow, it happened, tbs^t the Porcupine was qot at 
the time in existence, which convinced me, , tbi^t 
J was h^ri^[^g merely the echp of the, sentiments 
pf the Thuilleripfi. I tberefoje did not acniplo 
to tell him of his error ; and to explain to him, 
that the Porcupine had been several montbs b&f 
fore merged in the True Briton, a paper, which 
since the cessation of hostilities, had refrained 
from any personal invectives on his gpYernment^ 
an4 had even sunk the name of the former ^itp* 
gether. He seemed quite confounded at hearing 
this, for he had no idea, that the Porcupine had 
been relinquished. The True Briton, he then 
observed, was the only paci^c paper of the whole, 
but that they were ^\ extremely viol^fc ^^ Why 
Aen, my dear friend,'^ I relumed, /^ do not you 
answer them wjtb eq^al vehemence ?" " We do, 

but 
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tfxkt then ire cannot enter upon the subjett as they 
do. " Why?" " Because these political dis- 
cussions are not. agreeable to the government" 
** Are you then restrained from writing what you 
please in defence of yourselves?" " Not so; 
but it would be impossible to reply, without alsd 
translating their arguments^" *^ Then why not 
translate them ?" '^ The government has laid ati 
injunction on all the papers against it !" '^ Ah ! 
tive la libeftSy I thought I was in a free Republic !'* 
^ You must be' sensible, that such discussions 
would tend only to unsettle the minds of people^ 
and shake the government" ^^ Now you have 
explained yoursilf^ 1 candidly cofifeils I am of 
your opinioiki" 

Such was nearly word for word, what pasded 
ttpon this occasion, and you may judge flrom it» 
in what an inviabte stai^ the press of the Republic 
IS) at this moment If therefore, you should see 
hereafter, any flourishei^ against England in the 
Journal dei DefemeurSf you may be assured they 
come unwillingly from the pen of La Valine. 

Before! quit this good-natured man, I mu^t 
Snform you of a curious incident, which took place 
here a few dajrs ago. It was the common, talk, 
that the Conservative Senate intended to pass it 
decree confirming Bonaparte in the Consulate 
during his life. A printed paper^ written and 
circulated by a Chef de Batallion, with his name 
affixed to it, having been put info my hands, €6n* 
V 4 taining 
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taining remarks on the meanness of the project 
and calling upon the national gratitude to proclaim 
the Corsican Emperor of the Gauls, and to make 
the throne hereditary in his race ; I took an op- 
portunity of animadverting upon it to La Valine, 
and suggesting the propriety, if it were adopted, 
of abolishing all those idle names now in vogue, 
such as Liberty, Equality, Republic, Sovereignty 
of the People, &c; otherwise mankind would not 
give due credit to the repentance of the French, 
wha had shed so much blood, and made such vast 
sacrifices for the privilege of using them. 

The next day there appeared in the Journal des 
Defenseur^, a brisk, well written article, in the 
true spirit of a, Republican, not only against the 
Imperial project, but even against the Consulate 
for life, the very mention of which, was sacrilege 
against the Republic, Soon after I had read it, 
La Valine called upon me. " Well, M. La 
Valine,*' I observed on receiving him, " you see, 
Frenchmen can write as they please!" " Ma 
Jbi ! said he, we must never suffer matters to go 
to such a length." *M am glad to see so able 
a writer take up the question with so much zeal. 
A week hence, when the English news-papers shall 
have arrived, you will not be quite so angry with 
them, as you were the other day ; for I'll lay my 
life, as soon as the intelligence reaches them, 
they will .batter away all the steps of your Em- 
peror s throne. They will send you plenty of am- 
munition, 
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munition, if you will but load, prime, and lira" 
** Nothing shall deter me," exclaimed the indig- 
nant Republican; " I never disliked the late king, 
nor shared in. the events of the revolution ; but 
rather than see any. one of my fellow-citizens upon 
the throne of France, I would burn this hand, if 
I did not write against him." " Bravo ! I admire 
your principles and courage." 

Two days after this animating declaration, a 
short two days! taking up the same journal, I 
read a long and laboured dissertation on the in- 
numerable advantages the . Republic would ob- 
tain from conferring the Consulate for life, " on 
the genius of victory and peace!" The sacri- 
lege against the Republic, and the burning of 
the right hand, rushed instantly into my mind, 
and I became extremely desirous of another in* 
terview with the intrepid Republican. But he 
never came near me for several days. At length 
be made his appearance, just as we were abput 
to sit down to dinner with a large party. That 
was neither the time nor place for throwing him 
into confusion; for indeed he betrayfed at his en- 
trance, sufficient confusion and sheepishness. But 
shaking him heartily by the right hand, as I led 
him to a chair, I whispered in his ear, " I am 
happy to find it is not burnt." I regret now that 
I went so far, for he was visibly dejected all the 
while he remained with us. But, I took care 
never to revive the subject ; nevertheless, he told 

' me 
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me some time after, with a sorrowful countefiaac^ 
that he had received instructions to prepare the 
public mind for the event, upon which I made no 
comment, but gave another turn to the conver* 
•ation. Think on these things. 

It was much more gratifying to me, to attend 
the annual meeting of the Polytechnic Society, of 
which La Valine has lately been elected perpetual 
Secretary*. I heard his inaugural speedb, re- 
l^lete with eloquence and simplicity, and which, 
notwithstanding his timidity, and unfavourable 
appearance f as an orator in a tribune, drew down 
unbounded applauses from a numerous and en* 
n^itured assembly of both sexes. 

The Clef du Cabinet, the best, printed of the 
]pan8ian journals, is compiled with care, and gives^ 
in general, a fiiithful account of continental news. 
One of the occasional writeirs in this paper, is 
Garat, Member of the Conservative Senate, and 
being a notorioos rascal, is also a Member of 
tke National Institute :(:• I must trouble you 

* llie pnUic flMetiagt of tUa siDciety, intteded to zupplf 
th« plaee of the old AGftdemy of Belles Leitres, are kolde* 
ill tb# Louvre. The Members enter on one side, and the 
foldiBg doors fly -off with a crash, a» in the Tiibunate and 
(legislative Body. 

f He is very deformed, and not more than four feet m 
ilalufe. 

1 1 an not altogether certm, whether he wrote in Uiiis 
fH^r, er j> tnUkiitc. 

wtk 



idlh a few wc^ds conepming tibis high priest at 
Baat, who veers about like a weather cock, with 
«yery zephyr that blows from the poipt of power. 
Before the revolution, he was, what the Fre&di 
call, homme de lettres^ that is, a poor lawyer with* 
out practice* But the expression, ^ ^ man of letters,*^' 
has not the same meaning in Frapea as with i^u 
In En^and, a person of this description is X^ 
garded as a iiiaii of good classical i^ucatton, and 
cultivated talents; but in the great nation the case 
is diffbrent A smattering pf Latin (but no Greek) 
which they learn thr^u^ the pnedium of trans* 
IktiOns, of which there are many excellent ones io 
the French language, RoUin's Ancient and Roman 
HistoHes^ with Crevier's continuation, the AMb4 
BaFth€^lemi's Travels of Anaoharsis^ the Four Books 
of Justinian's Institutes, superficiary read, Raynat^i 
Histoi^ of ^ European Settl^nents in the ^ast 
ax^ West Indies (partieulaiiy the gun^powder 
passages written Ih^ Diderot) Rousseau and Vol« 
taire, constitute tbieir principal studies ; and aftet 
they have become well versed in thejse writers^ tJiey 
instantly fancy themselves qualHled to be hemmes 4Jk 
lettresy to think for mankind, not forgetting them- 
felve% tx> scribble pampWet^^a^d tan^syme. the|?6i- 
lo^ppJk, This is iu ninety^nm case§ out of one hun^ 
dred, the stock of knowledge with which a French* 
man of letters tries hisfortune in the worW •. It was 

• ^ Garai^ tells us bifmsejf, tbst wiieD hfi vae Iwesty-Hv^ yean 
tltf, witkottt a flixrpefics in his posksl, sad witK ^e tftJle of 

4mQ0f 
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Yiot SO, however, with the practising lawyers of the 
old times; for the nature of their practice re- 
quired a very enlarged share of reading and study. 
But they were not the founders of the Republic. 
That illuminated fabric was the work of such 
poor dvocats as the Senator Garaty who disdain* 
ing the pedantry of books, science, and historical 
light,, would get you up an imperishable consti^ 
tution for the government of twenty-five millions 
of men, in five days. 

This fellow's biography may be detailed in a 
few lines. He began his august career with writing 
paragraphs for the Mercure; he was next a 
Member of the Constituent Assembly, in which his 
talents were' considered in so contemptible a lights 
that he was never noticed. At the same time he 
was not wanting in prudence^ but wisely held his 
tongue, lest he should betray his ignorance. But 
the insuflferable vanity of the important personage, 
induced him several years after, to attribute his 
silence in that assembly, to \iv& philosophy. " On 
convenoit," says he, " queje n'Stois pas sansvues 
tt sans talens; on doit croire que j'iurois eu quel- 

droocat at Bordeaux^ he used always to walk about the fields, 
with Virgil in one pocket, and Locke and Montesquieu 
in the other, (a good load, and tight work in a field pro- 
menade) and forgot that he was ttpon the earth. See p. 210 
of his Memoirs. One would have thought that Locke and 
Montesquieu, two famous pastoral writers, and quite in the 
cowslip style, light, gay, and airy; would have induced him 
to have cast one glance upon that world, of whose welfare 
Ihey treated^ 

ques 



ques nnes de tes distinctions tant recherchees, si 
je n'avbis pas 6t6 sans ambition et sans in^ 
trigue*." . * ' 

However, notwithstanding the sage was devoid 
of the spirit of ambition or intrigue, we shall pre- 
sently find him clambering up the ladder of pre- 
ferment with uncommon agility. While he wa^ 
dumb in the -National Assembly, in order to 
turn a penny, he scribbled as the Editor of the 
Journal de Paris^ and with the money his lu- 
minous genius obtained from its labours, he saved, 
32,000 livrcs. The French papers must have 
yielded vast profits to pay only one of their editors 
SO' handsome a sum in so short a time. But^ 
though he was enabled to purchase a house and 
a little land with this money, it was not enough 
for him, for says he, " a garden supports its 
master only in t;he Georgics of Virgil, and thq 
Ses^ons of Thompson." He was, therefore, at a 
nonplus; but, " experience makes one wiser,'* 
continues the legislator, " my fatal star con- 
demned me to forget that I was born poor." 

In April, 1792, the philosopher arrived in 
England in the suite of the French embassy; and 

* ^* flvery one will admit that I possessed knowledge and 
talents^ and that I might have eujoyed any of those dUtinC' 
tians so much sought after, if I had not been devoid of am- 
bition and the spirit of intrigue." See this modesty this very 
modest philosopher's Memoirs of his Public Life^ written by 
himself. 

4 during 
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durfflg his midtifie i^t€j M Wtott M iitmm 
to tlM tirtblAt pro^kmfltion tf t)^ gorevnmetA 
of the Low Countries, which he caused to h€ lfM^« 
kted iim £fi|)i&k '' It had/' he tey^ '' a Most 
0|^tondkl mecetsd.'* A(5€u!»MMd a» I hare beM 
^iW diilte th^ ^r 1799^ never lo 8offeFy if po9^ 
dible, A {MLj^r np6ti diel a^» of FmrieeF tc^ eacapi 
tty hands,- I iiiusi h€te Mlo^owledge my utt^ 
igHorai»w el tt(0 ^l6ndid iuecm of itny public 
cttio^ of M* Gc^M tA wiif country. 

After tfeir in^^eimbfle lOtfe of Augn9^ he in-^ 
iMded twhflp^ gpne ^^ «ii^o di iornery'* ta fi^h 
Mi * .^tfM ^^0iVi^" nMch' had dcc»pied hi^ pio^ 
ftttfUd iMMtigatiMfer fof two or three year9 before^ 

mn^mfMf dSmii d$ feptwm ( wbat then bad b^eoine 
«0 Hie 99^pr Uvmi, the hotisesnd land?) c'ea 
ifei ^tf nth^r ddn* un cein *. "" lift oonBeqmende of 

wfaioh 

^ ^< B^l it ii' l&e tm%t difltetit tiimgin tlie w6fM for a 
man, ^oHjr ^eskitole of anj fortune, to retire into it comer** 
I>iog0aes*wa« coateated with a tub, why shoukl our pkHo* 
mfkcr be dissatisfied with a snug little comer at AuvemaUf 
only thifty miles from Paris, especially as his friend Legrdni 
lent him 26,000 livres to purchase the lands adjoining to hif 
dteteiW, ""d»;Vrtr (ft* ition at^tattt OmiHi&n;'^ objects oT his 
aytfent tf»6jti6n, and wliich he ItV^Wed', tlhail if he c6iM 
Bttve dbt^ihed'thieitav tttl^ w&uld bftve sufllceti to K&ve esta^^ 
]Kb&^ hilfr t6ef6 atf ifi? colonlsl. '< Si j' aViM pu' g^go^ 
#^tr fe' /omiM dir ^olrfir qudcjaetr mitl* livrer d^ plasj i$ y 
avoit k cot4 de mon jirdin quelques terres et pas tii^s^dl^^i)^ 

qui 
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which, he opened ]})»< afflicted soiil to CMd$fcif^ 
wha procured for huB the editorship of the articU 
ComoefUvim ia the Gazette Nationals This fane* 
tioo^ hfe ia of opinion^ he executed with uekqdv* 
mon ability; *^ qu'on y jette les yeux, &c'" 

On the 9ik of October^ in the same year, ho 
ftms appointed Mixistek of Justicb. There 
was a lea{) !-*-This thing was not done ia a c^mer^ 
Hide, Mushing Rome ! the statue of th^ Cincin** 
natus; whilst thsne illi«»trious annala can; boa8| 
but ol otie solitary individuat raised fi'otn tho 
eidture of his garden to imperial sway ; behcftd t 
m doia fertile soil of regenerated France^ hondbeds 
spring up^ like mashrooms in aa antumnal raona* 
ing f — I do not recollect whether it was Belial os 

ftti manaint si^pour nCUMkt Jd towmewk wtm** Asatt 
Uf tbouslUA t«ei« * «QicltiftiV€ly accupied on^ the happioett 
at the humao race/' how comes it that for the hen^t of the 
Uttman race he did not remain where he was ? He had ob- 
tained every thing his utumbijtwm mind desired, why did Ys& 
eo^w( m»rt} Where did he get tiie money to repay Legran4F 
la it afife: iiell ksowoi. that with, tiie original SdyOOO lt«reti]riKr 
tS^pOQ,^ a taloabla. estate Bii|^ have beeiv acfuir^ at that 
time ia.Eranqe» coasideting the depreciation of the value of 
land. The ag^egate sum of the pUlosopher's fortune was, 
t538r. sterling, which would have purchased an estate of the 
original vahie of 7tX)0h sterKog, at least. How many- truly 
karned- Si^riflhoien' would hara \Hfef» eexIt€nted^ with: colo^ 
^ijSiiyg sudr a. ikeAhoU, aact bsve^ considered' theiftseWea im' 
El^csiuiOi wUbit, .instead of being' dUconteated- with the Utik 
fQjrncr / - 

Mammon 
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Mammon which Milton nominates to the office 
of Minister of Justice in Pandemonium ; but I am 
sure the rapidity of his fall from Heaven could 
not hive been more swift than the astonishing 
spring which tliis paragraph-writer made from a 
corner, to the first rank in thp Republic* 

During his short, but virtuous ministry^ he 
truckled to every faction ; and courted th6 good- 
will of every demagogue. At length he was pro- 
claimed to be un imHcillCy deposed, arrested for 
a day, released ; he next writes a book, in which he 
cdmpareshimself to Sully, Turgot, and Jesus Christ; 
and is appointed Commmary oi Public Instruction I 
he is cashiered again ; then sent as French ambas- 
sador to the Court of Naples, in order to pave the 
way for theirruptionof a Republican army ; recalled 
and nominated a Member of the Council of 
Ancients, he displays the soul of Ravaillac on the 
festival of the 21st of January; dismissed by 
Bonaparte with contempt, he retires into a corner; 
quits bis lurking hole again, . for a seat among the 
mute legislators ; increases in duplicity, baseness, 
and adulation ; becomes the apologist of the 
tyrant, as he had been before of Robespierre and 
Danton; is absorbed into the Conservative Senate; 
touches 30001. sterling, per annum, of the public 
spoils; .joins in the common opinion of ever^ Se- 
nator that ^^ we are very well as we are 'y' talks 
about publishing a jfiTi^/ory of Antiquity (mercy 
on us!) on which Recount, and in consideration 

of 
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ef his I'ural walks with Locke and Montesquieu 
in his. packets, instead of his brains, he is— a 
Member of the National Institute^ in the laugh- 
able class oi Andlyse des sensations et des idSesJH 
But to complete the character of this hypo- 
critical harlequin /Senator, of this analytic meta-^ 
physician of the Institute, he shall speak for 
himself In page 50, 5 1^ 52, and 5^ of his honest 
memoirs of himself, he calls Robespierre by the 
following epithets : un monstrCy un fouj scilSraty 
ttranger h une bonne logique^ having a soul filled 
with hatred, du soupfon, de la terreur, de Vorgueil 
8g de la vengeance *• His elocution^ he pronounces 
to be, " /e bavardage insignijiant, rabachage iternel 
sur les droits de Vh&mme, sur la sowoeraineti du 
peupiCy sur les principes dont il parloit sans cesse^ 
^ surTesquels il n'a jamais ripandu une setde *vue 
un peu exact e et un pen wewt^e-f." Mark these 
expressions, before you^ read the following epistle 
from this same Socrates to Robespierre, found 
among the papers of the latter after his execution, 

* '^ Monster, ttiadmati) scoundrel, deficient in the power 
of reasoning, filled with suspicions, terror, vanity, and ven« 
geance^'' 

t ** Sensel]p89' babbling, eternal and tiresome repetition of 
the same sentiments on the rights of man, the sovereignty 
of the people, on principles of which he incessantly ha- 
rangued, ^withbut having propounded a single correct, or new 
Mea ^pectittg them." 

vati 11^ X and 
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and with which I shadllaare M. Garat to his con^ 
science, and to the eiceorations of DEumkind. 

*' I have read your report on foreign powers^ 
and the extracts of your last speech detivered U> 
the jacobins ; and as I have not at this time any op- 
portunity of making my seiltinients known to the 
public, I hasten to acquaint you yourself with the 
Jmpressions they have made upon. xne. 

" The report appears to me, a magnificent 
piece of policy^ republican morality^, styJe^ and 
tloquenc^ It is uith such profound and tJ^ 
ir/^e^ sentiments of viaruE, and; I will add, with 
such language^ that the nation one reipreeents, i& 
honoured in the ey^iii of all m^tokind. For my 
own part, I have np more, respect for g^^ s^le 
than any other man, when it is.ofily.a^ epipty (or- 
nament of language ; but I consider st3iie tq be 
tiie art of seizing the objects of our. reflections in 
their most extensive andgenuiae relations^ ai4 o| 
expressing them in such a manner as to ftrike the 
imaginations. and thejmii^dji Qf .ati;ii^ei^ If such 
be the property of style, it must be ackqawledged 
that such a talent is the most essential instrument 
of a revolution, whose object is, to. ensure tfic 
perfectabilitjf of .government by its enlightejjeii 
prineiples, and of the: huma^ jri^jpi^ % apieft^s of 
government The style of the Refuxrt-ioa^meigis^ 

' ! BoQvsers 
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Powers is neat throughout, dignified^ pointed Or 
ekgant ; afld whenever it rises to the tone of the 
highest order of eloquencej it is always by th^ 
grandeur of your sentiments and ideas. 

" Your speech to Lowcet, your speech on the 
trial of Louis Capet, and this report, are, in my 
opinion (remember thfe^ bavardage insignifiant^ 
the rabachage iternel above) the most exquisite 
pieces tithich have appeared during the whole reoo* 
Jution. Th^ will be studied in the schools of the 
Republic, as models of classic eloquence, and they 
will be transcribed on the pages of history, as 
the most powerful causes that have operated on the 
destiny of France *." ' . / 

.: * I have bete j^iven the priginal in his own tenns^ that it 
may remflin a lasting evidence against the venal ^wajria who 
fill the K9.tional Institute* ' - ^ 

Dicadi de la l"^ dicade de Frimairep 
*' J'ai lu votre rs^pport sur les Puissances etrangferee et 
les qx traits de vos dejrniers discours aux Jacobins.; et dans 
ce moment o\X je n'ai aucune mani^re de parler au public, 
je c&de 9i\x besQ.in. de vous entretenir uo instate vous-m^e. de 
rithpression que j'ea ai refue. 

" Le rapport m'a paru un magnifique morceau de poll* 
tique, de morale r^publicaine, de style et d'41oquence ; c'esi 
avec ces sentimens profonds et ^lev^ de la vsktv, et 
j'ajouterai avec mi tel langage, qu'on honore aux yeux d^- 
toutes les nations, la nation qu'pu repr6sente. Je ne fais 
pas ^plus. de cas qu'un autre du m6rite di^ style, lorsque ce 
m^rite D'est^qu'un« yaine parure du langage; mab j'appelle 
X 2 style 
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Le Citoym Franco is^ is thet most independent 
paper of any published in. Paris, if it be not an 
«,biise of language, to appropriate this term to 
gazettes under the inspection of the Police. Be- 
fore the usurpation of Bonaparte, Thomas Faine 
frequently furnished it with articles ; but since 
that event) he has withdrawn his assistance, and 
wholly relinquished Eui^opean politics. Several 
other well known Republicans have followed his 
example, and the only person of note, who has 
been mentioned to me as its proprietor, or as 

style Tart de saisir les objets de sea pensees sous les rapports 
les plus etendus et les plus vrais,..et Tart de rendre eiisuite 
les rapports qu'on a saisis sous les expressions et sous les 
formes les plus frappantes pour toutes les inoagiDations, les 
plus sepsibles pour toutes les ames. Si tel est le talent du 
style, on est forc6 d'avouer qu'un pareil talent est Tinstru- 
ment le plus necessaire dans une reyolution, qui a pour 
objet de perfectioiiner le gouvernement par les lumi^res, et 
Fesp^ce humaine par le gouvernement. Le style du. Rapport 
sur les puissances etrangtires est par-tout net, ferme, piquant 
ou elegant ; et lorsqu'il s'el^ve au ton de la plus haute elo- 
quence, c'est toujours par' la grandeur des sentimens et des 
id6es. 

" Votre discours k Louvet, votre discours sur le jugement 
«}e Louis Capet, et ce rapport, sont, k mon avis, les plus 
beaux morceaux qui ayent paru dans la revolution. lis 
passeront dans les ^colcs de la r&publique, comme des mo- 
dules classiques de F^loquence, et dans les tableaux de 
Vhistoire comme les causes qui auront agi le plus puissam- 
mcni sur la destinee de la France."^ 

Gakat. 

havinj^ 
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having any" cbhcern in it, is, the senator Lan- 
juinaiSy not a menSber of the National Institute ; 
Which is the reason, perhaps, that it 'is not in 
the pay of the government. 

Thfe Journal de Commerce] is under the direc- 
tion of M. Peuchetf member of the Board of. 
Commerce attached to the ministry of the Interiour, 
and of the Commercial Councir of the depart- 
ment of the Seine. He is a respectable man, and 
possesses the most enlarged and 'enlightened views 
of the principles and operations of Commerce, as 
well as a scientific and practical knowledge of its 
numberless details. 

The PublicistCy the Gazette de FrancCy Journal 
des DSbatSf and other inferior papers, are not 
edited by any Republican personages^ and are 
besides, unworthy of notice. They may all be read 
at the cabinet littiraire, in the rue de la Lot, 
where you will also find the principal journals 
of every country in Europe. 

When I contrast this wretched state of the 
French press with the freedom, vigorous reasoning, 
and often eloquent composition, which appear 
in the London Journals, 1 become hourly more 
enamoured with my country, and disgusted with 
this Republic. During the whole reign of Lewis 
XVI. the French press was never reduced to 
such a degrading state as that in which I now 
. find it. But with respect to scientific productions, 

X 3 the 
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tb^ case is otherwise. It is in these promces^ the 
French shine with unpooimoa brilliancy ; and as 
no man is morie ready than myself to do them 
justice when they deserve it^ I shall reserve my 
observations upon the snbjpct tiU ray mU lettesrr 
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LETT £11 XLII. 

Phildsoplikal, Literary, and other Periodical 
PublicdtioHs. 

In my last letter, I observed, that.notwithstand-. 
ing the ignorance and cowardice djbsplay^d by the 
French writers upon political subjects, their sci- 
entific productions -are justly entitled fo the most 
exalted degree of praise • and it requires a very 
prejudiced mind indeed, to be iiisen^Ue ta thia 
important truth. During the old monarchy, this 
nation had made great advances in {iractical phif 
losophy; but knowledge of this class was coii*n 
fipcd within very cirjcumscril^d limits. The re*^ 
volution, by enjBaming the ambitious views of 
scientific and literary men, hajs enabled them 
also, to diffuse their acquirements. py^r the sur* 
face of the jRepublic. if any in<Uvidual now fed 
a disposition to cultivate Natural Phalosophy (^nd 
this is the branch of science in which, they excel) 
he piay obtain assistance and informatipn cheaper 
and better iu this country, than in any other state 
of Europe. The reason is obvious : ]the philoso- 
phers of France take delight in making their in*^ 
vestigations and discoveries known to the mas6 
of ma^t^d. But, it must be ackpowledgf d, that 
X 4 • ^ - many 
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many pf the periodical works of the present day, 
have sprung from the ashes of past times, and 
others have been engrafted on them. A short 
review of their respective objects will demonstrate 
this fact 

The first periodical work, in point of time, re* 
^pectability, and talent, is the Journal de Pht^ 
siQUE, edited and conducted by one of the ablest 
and most virtuous men in France, our excellent 
friend. Dr. De la Metherie. This work has 
maintained its reputation with undiminished lustre 
throughout every country of Europe, for nearly 
fliirty years. There is scarcely a philosopher in 
the Vast 'Republic of letters, who has not, in some 
way or other, contributed to its use and celebrity. 
Independently of a multitude of original papers, 
fiirriished by De la Metherie^ and other naturalists, 
it eohtains an admirable selection of whatever has 
been done, or is doing throughout the philosophical 
world. You are no doubt aware, that this journal 
was contitiufed by RozieVy "whose dictionary of 
Agriculture,' notwithstanding ' tnany inaccuracies 
and omissions, I cannot too forcibly recommend 
as oiie of the best pr<>ductions of modern times. 
Parptmtkr, one pf the members of the National 
Institute, but as upright a man as ever trod the 
earth, and Aiy friend Lasteyrle, the President pf 
the Board of Agriculture, have informed me, that 
it is in contemplation to publish a supplement, 
jind that they shall -contribute their talents tar 

wards 
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Wtti^ ' it^' M^bich ^Hl be a silffi^ent reooixim^'n* 
datioii of. ther uijdertakiiig to every lover of, 
hosbaiidry ajadYnrtu& JBut, as the principal ma- 
nagement^of the Journal de Physique ia'entrusted 
to the ff}Qd .De ta Metheriey I must say a feir 
words (though too much cannot be said), of tfaia 
modest philosopher. : , 

I have already mentioned h> a former letter 
that he had been imprisoned during these days of 
persecution, when it was the fashion •- to oppress 
every man of worth and talents. But to this hour^ 
he cannot possibly surmise on what specific ground 
he was arrested- He never held any situati<m 
under tte government, and the only public funcr 
tion that he nOw fills, is that of Professor of Mi-> 
neralogy in the College of France, which does oot 
yield him lOOl. sterling per annum. This, to^ 
gether with less than 3001. sterling, which hn 
receives annually as editor of the Journal de 
Fhysique^ constitutes, I believe, the whole income 
which he derives from his literary labours. The 
Doctor jsrnot an inattentive spectator of the 
events that ar.^ passing, but he keeps his opinions 
within his own breast; nor is he, in the least, so^ 
licitous of an employment under the government^ 
or a seat in the Institute, though he has often 
told me, it is coveted less . as a distinction, than 
as the direct road to preferment. His, brother 
is a member of the Legislative Body, and pos-? 
.jesses a sound head, with an excellent heart 

The 
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IM Amnaku «fe tUkimie, is ^flie iMt r p^ridftmi 
}Kiblicftlk>ii ^iach merits ictMotion^ii atecaantof 
ks miiE«iid dmUatioiL . I bam, Tdcarked, ihat 
Ibe ^oenoh jcfaymiBte h^^re^ almost Qniviosaify, iieen 
the moBt eiKdmBitstic a)^iB m Uie revDlalaon; 
ferfaaps, Ihey flattened tUemwhe^^tixat maakiod 
are capable of being composed and decon^kKSod 
afiter the model of a ^dietnical prcrcess. It cfer- 
fEUidy is not irrational to ascribe Iteir k^ev^olaJtkm- 
mtj sBGBi to their habitotl fendkiess for es^erifneMs. 
HoweTer, they fill almost all tiie best places under 
the govemmei^ Chaptal is minister of the In- 
teriour^ Foorcroy and Monge are CoanetlkHrs of 
Stiiie^ besides holding wveral otfarer lucrati?e 
appoitifaMOtSw The sadde may be said of Vau- 
^neliii) Gjaytoa, Berttiollety ftc. Sec. As. you must 
he better aoqaainfed than I can pretend td be^ 
tritbtbe merits of this work, I ha^e ohly to ad<^ 
tliat it has arrived at the twenty-ei^th yoltime^ 
ifod that De la Metherie, ^ith his uaualmodeiSty^ 
pbkceditflbt the head of the catalogue of Frehcl^ 
periodical worics^ with which, at my request^^ he 
•btigtiig^y ivrote .me an account Brides the 
persoas, whose nemes I have already mentioned^ 
I>eyeiiKx^ Sage, Brejgnart, atid I believe every 
eamseat chyimiBt in France, coiitaibtites to its 
eooteols aad reputation. 

Annates de PAgrkkltnrc FrangaisCy published 
hy r^arier, ineiiiber of the National Iastititte» in 
the ckss of Rtiral £a»nmhy, attd tiie Veterinary 

Art 
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Ai!t. A jnUixAei^of tiiesie Aimds of Fti^ch Agrt* 
cvAtwe iBLpptoxe ^Y0ry movAb^ mud d^ie iroricti 
nw adywttced as far as the twelfth Volume. It 
is one of the best and most valuable publications 
extant in the Republic, and has afforded gredt 
encouragement iafid information to the ciiltivatpr^ 
Th§ Society of Agriculture of the d^partmeot irf 
^e Seine not on^y e^ert^it^ ioflu^oce toexteoii 
ks . circulation) lm% iDs mMnbrn ^^nero^i^y ahdf 
gratuilotisly fttnkh it Hvith ^cca6tonal documents. 
You ,will often find papers written by Cels^^ 
Lasteyrie, Tessier, Hazard, the Dufae de h^ 
llochefi)ucauld» Silvestre, th^ ««cretery of .the 
A^icultiHi^l Society, and l^mienlicr) who has 
jbe immortal iiono^r of haviiig intfodnced into 
France^ the culture of potatoes *. Although the, 

work 

^ Since tty reliim to Eaglaad, I acconipatited PaniMHi^^^ 
imd. iiuzard, to the houee of a. dittitigitished i^blemui,' %% 
Ifae hppe^ that the well-known liberality of that pen^nage 
wonld permit them to view the valuable editions of some of tfie 
clafisici which are amongst hie collection^ Actcordingly I al^ 
dressed aayself lothe Librarian (a foreigner) and after having 
lepresented thet it iivat to oblige two tnembets t>f the ^atlohal 
' Itistittfke, who hA4ehewn tbe greatest civiliiies to our country* 
men in PaHe^ tkat* I had made the application, he viery po- 
litely refitted pipmimoHy ttssigmng ta a r^«uiot), that the nohte 
Lord was in the country. Now, as both my visitors ^et6 
%bout ip depart for France on the next day, I stated the tta^ 
possibility of tlieit winting until Mse return of the noblemaft 
ip >nMa<tiQQj aad eottie<|uetM ily the har^hi^ of their case. 

My 



imtli & knofwn under the name of Tessier, hf 
whom it was originally undertaken^ and who^titt 

contributes 

My petitions were unavailing. At leogtir, I b^ftn to af^rc* 
head, that I had committed a great crime in mentioning 
fhe National Institute, and that the gentleman to whom I 
iMd addressed myself, entertained much the same opinion as 
■lyself, of the generality of its members^ and might have 
l^n fearful of ndseiMg some :of bis precious volumes, if he 
liad acc^tiiesced in my request, although there are not two 
bejtter men living than Parmentier (no friend of the revo* 
lution) and Huzard. I tlierefore took my leave. 9ut I had 
Ao waiting in the carriage at the door, two other visitors^ 
tlie Duke de St. I^mon, and anot^r foreign gentlemaii, bat 
set a, Frenchman, the intimate. friend of the Abb& Sieyes. 
I reported to the latter th<^ dilemma into wb^h we had all 
£iUeu,and every thing that had, passed. '^ Pshaw!" said he, 
** why did you say a syllable about the Members of the 
Institute ? You should have began with Monseigneur le Due^ 
that word would have admitted us all. Let me try/' Im- 
nedii^ly patting on his spectacles^ he presented himseirtd 
fi&e Librariai», and in less than itso minutes, we were all in 
fhe Library! In the course of the conversation which took 
place, & very extraordinary discovery was made. The Li^ 
braiiaa addressing himself to Parmentier^ inquired with great 
earnestness^ ^^ whetlier M. Parmentier were alive and wellP^ 
**' I am hel" The surprize of all preseat was great beyond 
description, every ouq conjectuiing wl^at im^s to come next, 
when the Librarian iuformed us, that.maay y^ars ago he 
}had translated into his native language, m admirable treatisef , 
of Parmentier's on the Use and Cultivation of Potatoes^ 
Thisinterviewbetweeanienso closely connected in the literary 
world, would never hav^ occurred, had not my ingenious visitof 
smoothed our admiss^Qn by i|i^k\p^ us^ pf.a Jiigb*8QttDiling 
: title. 
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cQOtribates to it, yet; JVf« Huzard, a Member of 
the Institute, in the same class, with the former; 
has acquainted me^ that the principal management 
of it has devolved on him; and I am ccmfident^ 
it cannot be entrusted to a more honest, indefai 
tigable; or learned man. He was brought up aii 
a Farrier in his father's shop; to which circum* 
stance the Republic is indebted for all those ex-^ 
cellent treatises, which he has published upon the. 
education, diseases, and treatment of horoes, ami 
other cattle. There is nothing iPrench in his ap* 
pearance; for with a sound and vigorous intelkc^L 
and singularly acute in the power of discrimi- 
nation, he looks as plump and jolly as John Bull 
himself, and possesses all his good nature *. 

Annalti 

titU, I cannot too often repeat, that there is never any he« 
citation in France on similar occasions. On our return home, 
we all agreed^ that a title is a desirable thiiig, and that M. 
de St. Simon ought never to lay aside so useful a passport 
into the libraries of great men, with which he promised to 
conform, provided the First Consul would permii Mm so to dSt. 

* Since M. Huzard's return to France, he has sent me a 
copy of his *^ Notice'' on the Agricultural Society of Sussex, 
holden at Lewes on the 4th of August, at which he* and 
Parmentier were present, by an invitation fro<n Lord £gre« 
mont. It is so extremely flatteritig to the English nation, 
that I had translated and meant to have inserted it in this note, 
notwithstanding its length ; 'but as I have since deceived thtT 
S^Cshier ofTom. xiii. ofTessier's Atinales de L'Agricul* 
ture Franpa^se, in which it may be found, I refer my reader 
lo that excellent work. Htu»rd^ hifts also aent tne a vexj 

useful 
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Ammfy^ de Statistlque. This periodilsal woi4i 
conmienoed a. ivw da^ps aga Sevevid distingimhed 
wrttem luure: avowed thcdf iatention of givhig their 
gfil^rtaiice to k, and M. Daqnesoai) tiie Mayor of 
Btais^ is at tdidr head. The name of thiel ei^Eant 
Alan is a 3uffici^it recckmmeadatiaD of any work ^ ; 
aad if i may juc^e from the first mimber, it' wili 
yrove (me of the most valuable pn)dtiiCti<Mas. in 
J^ance. I{idepeii4eciily of it» contaimog a digest 
^f all. the s<?ati9tical refK^s^ of the Pire#^ct& ; it virSik 
aii90 exihit more miaiute details of the topography^ 
popuktion^ and' resources of the Republic It 14 

extJ?eniely 

Qsefttl ttea4iiseo£^ hb. compofeitioii^ pttbUahed by order trftfm 
Sonrct o( Agriculture of the department of the Seine, iivhich 
deserves an English translation. It is entitled, 'i Memoire 
9&r bf P^ipmiim mtk Chrom^u^ <m ^hthim Pulmon^rt qjti 
qjfFectn iosrVaches. Laiti^rew de Park Sf. d&s ewsmtn^^ avec lu 
wmyeuti curatifs^ Sf priserretifs; de ceiie Maladi^y ^ des obser^ 
nimt:mui Rusage dm laUy. S^ dt la mmk (|e« Jfache$ J^laicB^^ 
* J^iiotwttj!iBtabdlngrfiieq«e»|f appoi^taej»t% u^^ cip* 

cqnstiancei^ (uixfoftnoiit^ly foe me). pntv^tB4 im^ bavuig ]u4 
Ibtf^hpiiour of an. ioteivww wi^ M% Puqi^i^siipyy tk^ Mayor 
^ oi Saab. I moujt^n Um» mthi the deiepest S4$ajtimeajte. of rei* 
gfic^;^i^r;&un^y tp m9k^ acquaintaaq^ with a tnily (^reai^ 
AibiU (t9^V VNi^'^ tiM»e^lf aA hpnouir to huxoao nature, iS| 
Oli ail tiiisASiL a mo4b eovi^l^le gcatiikatioii. But, my mis- 
{wtufiiK hM k^ufki, in ^mQ m^e^^ure, compen^atejd "bj ha^ 
^iond^ a«nf«(ipoa4(»afifl with:' me, Mofie> I ha^e left Fraope* 
A1j3wii}^ I yiofe^ miis^ ta lie 1^ most impas^ipiNed, adwo^a&e 
far &t pifsi90«wfir».il»<i:^t6i«ik ^ ivpMIBAbeiiton «v«ry^£ngl,iAhrr 
IP cflmtafit^tUft mdi^Ddi^M^ of Jiift ^iidtrjh tQ t^e^ la^ 

V inch 
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extremely weil printed, on good paper^ aad^ it 

number is to appear e^ry month* ' ; 

BiMiotkh^u&Comm^nialej ts- also* a t\gw y^wki 

'destined to dil^se inlormationt upon sdbjetl^o^ 

commerce, navigation, and the establishments, dft*' 

pendent on them. The first number- ha» beeniue* 

icenliy published^ and there wiil appeal^ two nuik^ 

bers every month* It k well printed, and-fKon^ 

fee charat5ter of it& editor^ M. P^uchet, I wift 

venture to predict^' that this periodical produotioft 

M^\ render as much service to^the meromtilfe^ in*' 

terestJ of Fmtice, as the annals of Agriculture hanne 

unquestionably done to liie husbandmen^ unlesi 

the goveroment^jE^oifefAe-ie^m^^, which itsfoolisi) 

aDd^^contradietory decrees con€m*ning tiiecolbtiie% 

.pvomisevery shortly to accomidish, in deB{»gfatiaf 

M. Beu^het^ and all the commercial, men. 06 tim 

Republic. I have before mentioned M. Peuehel; 

in terms of approbation ; the present undertaking; 

will establish his reputation. He is a Member of 

the Council of .Commerce attaclied to theJMinistry 

of 4he Interior^ and also a member of. the Buacd 

of Commerce^ belonging to the departn^ent^ of tbt 

Seine; he has also publislied kn useful Quarto 

Bictionary of C(»nmercial Geography, and. a 

iQcJi of gr<?|iQdy. yet,, I caa^Kyt avoids p^rsooaUDf reg|*ett]qg,,aj^ 
eyeot;^ which .lia« uecessarUy cut me off from.a<;orre9ppnf 
silence with ,a, map, whose p^uliar province it is, to be the 
patron^ of useful learning, the friend of humanity^ ai^d Urn 
betiefgctor of the poor. 

1 Vocabulary 
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Vocabulary of .terms of commerce, baiik, mer- 
cantile navigation, and m^cantile Finance, se* 
veral excellent treatises on the commercial re- 
lations of France, in which he has treated the 
subject scientifically, (that is, experimentally) 
and with the courage of an honest citizen. A. 
member of the Nl^tional Institute, in discussing 
this subject, would have commenced his ope* 
tutions with the history of commerce, ancient and 
modem, made up from RoUin, Goguet, and 
Huet; have continued with positive assertions on 
the < maritime and commercial ^ superiority of 
France ; and ended at length, with sinuous com- 
pliments on the First Consul and himself. As 
fd. Peuchet has adopted a very differeat course^ 
tiie reverse of wimt I have stated^ his book may 
be considered in a most favourable point of 
view. 

Annates des Arts et ManufactureSy ou MSmoires 
Tecknologigues sur les decouvertes modernes con- 
cemant les artSj les manufactures^ V agriculture^ 
tt le commerce. . This periodical publication, ac^ 
companied by a number of engravings, has been 
established, and in repute for some time, but the 
author is not. much known. I have however un- 
kennelled him. His name is O'Reilly, an Irish- 
man, a Jacobin refugee in Paris, and distinguished 
for his civisjhe bien prononcL A few words res- 
pecting this enlightened friend to liberty and 
equality, will form a proper episode in this letter- 

-- -f Citizen 
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Citizen O^Reilly, is the same energetic Repub- 
lican, who in the year 1792, seconded Cdlond.- 
Oswald s motion for expelling two Englishmea 
from White's in the rue des Petits Fires; be- 
cause, they opposed the maniac Irish propositions 
of citizen Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the two 
Sheares, both of whom soared too high, and, as 
the event has proved, much higher than ever they 
wished or expected to go *. O^Reilly, however, 

remained 

* Now that I am occupied in writing Republican anec- 
dotes, I must treat my reader ^ith two very extraordinary 
circumstances, respecting the younger Mr. Sheares, whom 
I have already described as a very elegant young man, and 
the admirer of Mademoiselle Therouane. On the trial of 
the king, he sat very near me, and was so extremely affected 
that he shed 'tears, observing at the same time, that the 
Fjrench nation would dishonour their name, and the cause of 
freedom, if they did not restore him his liberty,'. and leave • 
the question of monarchy. or republic, to the fair decision of 
the people. Some days after, we went togetlier with several 
other gentlemen now in England, to spend a day at Ver- 
sailles. As we were contemplating with delight the beautiful 
scenery of the English garden at Petit Trianon, which had 
been laid out according to the directions of the late Queen, 
be went to the top of the- Lookout, fell on one knee, and 
exclaimed, *' By heaven, I'll thfust this (drawing a dirk 
from his bosom) into the heart of the man, who shall daro 
to propose the least injury to Marie Antoinette V His bro- 
ther, who was of a more cool, and* less enthusiastic temper, 
immediately observed, '^ You had better ^et off post to 
Pant, and take her out of the Temple.'^ It may appear inr 
credible, to those who have beeQ unconnected with any of 

vol. M- X t^e 
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reoMiiied in France, and thereby saved ImassSf 
fhom ao elevation equally exalted, to which hu^ 

deserted 



tka agsttbi im those conviilBieas^ vfaiclr h«ve dislciibQ^I the 
pifftce of the world for the last twelve years, that maa who 
had been previously distinguished for the sensibility of theis 
nature, and who were so humane that they would not kill a 
Jfyy have always proved, wbe§ immersed in the revolutionary 
wKtHpooly the most cruel, and inexorably devils inoamate* 
There never was a milder or mor« tender creature upon the 
earth than Carrier, befose lie was a revolutionist ; but every 
one knows,. tJliat from tbe period of hJi^ imiBemoAi a greater 
monster oev^ e^iatad.. The same nwy be aaid of Robas^ 
pierre, Barrene,. Eoi^aiet-TainviJie, and moAt oi tbasa ax« 
terminating ftirks wiio have thinned the best part of>|he» 
^qpolatioa of France. Notwithstanding the more pbl^goiatio 
^mper of tk» EngMah nation^. I w» sorxy te ad4» that 1 hava 
remarked a similar tendency in the greattur pfrt of thofe, 
who under the name of Relormars,. have, agitated ^asuons. 
on political govemaient^ with tkjsomU^ncj and ability, tha^ 
would have levelled long aince any other constitution than, 
tbe good ^d ayatem. of this land* While pleading thfi causa, 
of Jusike, as they affirmed, the wild spirit of S^cngc raged. 
within their breasts, and the ae^uisitidn. of otiier oimV. 
property was, I am more and fifiora convinced, ibek pre* 
dominating motive. I. allude haie, to %li»X cla«Si of.fa?» 
flymen only^. who adopted Jacobin^ l^reaciplfis. BnA 0%^ lh% 
oihersy who were actuated by the purest Motives, underltka^ 
ta say, after the experience we have had. of m many «X' 
cetlent men in France converted into Imtahwa^ nAal iie^^ 
^wonld' have become, had events constrained them Vb t»r 
caufage the projectft of the former.? It is. the fatal qualijl|y 
ci this polifaiGai pestilence, to hurry those wJie hanre beeub 
concaminated by it, into a vortex of aacesaea; ami as the. 

. . ^amse- 

5 
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deserts justly entitled him ; Colonel ******* whaa 
CQmmandaiit of T''^** ia Ireland duriag the re* 

beUion/ 

c»u8e of Liberty; naturally iAvites the zecJ of generous 
m\nd9f ftUt)ci]Ues are cooimitted, from whicb^ i^ Apectatonv 
^ir miad» vouJid revoH with horror. But a^ afevitQ, they 
,conceiv.e that um^ thing may be done for freedom \ ^thejr 
gradu^ly become callous to ev€ry feeling beyond their own 
sphere of action, till at length, the moral sense being ex- 
tinguished in their breasts, they are open to every crime* 
Ttie impetiK>9Hy of the torrent on which they vt^ bonief 
f 8 so great, that there is no rbtrocession, no time even fof 
reflection; but forward they rush spreading desolation ip 
their progress, unmoved by pity or compunction, and en- 
couraging each 9ther -with the contemplation of theif 
numbers, and the apparent grandeur of their cause. If 
liny among them should by any fortuitous occurrence be 
snatched from their columns, and reach once more the 
bank of safety, he becomes confounded with the immensity 
of his dangers. Looking fore and aft, he trembles at what 
he has passed, and is petrified with the idea of what he had 
to go through. Eternal sorrow arid repentance, cloud the 
remaindier' of his days, and the untamed barbarian becomes 
an object of envy in his eyes. During my intercourse with 
persons of this description both in France and in England, 
1 have never yet had reason to doubt any of these truths. 
iPhe only distiriguishing characteristic of the two people, is, 
^ their religious determinations. In France, they vaulted 
at once from dogmatic Catholicism, into the darkness and 
Inanity of Atheism; and they persecuted and proscribed 
even the believing Jacobin. In England, political heresy 
was combined with religioi» toleration ; the Christian faith 
still maintained its predominance. The tabernacle a^d the 
established church, sent forth their respectfve soldiers of 
. ' T 2 libertyi 
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boUion, informed me that the' citizen had be^n 
hanged. I was therefore not a little astonbhed^ 
when about to sit down to dinner one day, with 
a party where I vifited, to behold O'Reilly enter 
the room, quite d^bonnaire, and dressed or rather 
marked ,h la Frangaise. I had been so miich ac- 
customed to see ghosts, or men risen from the 
dead in this land of ipagic, that I eyed him a 
considerable time, before I ventured to believe 
hiin alive. At lengtli, hearing my name men- 
tioned, he addressed himself to me, with " God 
bless me, is it you, Mr. Yorke ? Do not you re- 
collect me ?'* " Upon my word, Sir, you are so 
much like a gentleman of iny acquaintance who 

liberty; the Saint and the Deist were marshalled beside 
each other 'in one common cause; and wjiile the former 
sang hallelujahs in this procession to universal perfectability, 
the latter laughed in his sleeve, and said Anien. These days 
of alarm and dissention are happily gone by, and England 
is itself again. May the superintending Governor of the 
tJniverse, prevent their afflicting recurrence, and Qpniinue. 
to inspire the people with sobriety, judgment, and good 
sense ! But this disease of the human understanding, thi$ 
rapid transit from humanity to fierceness, merits the most 
serious investigation, and if executed with care, will render 
permanent good to the subjects of this realm. Metapfa^ 
sicians may write whole volumes in attempting to account 
for it, but unless they bad been actors in some of the scenes^ 
they cannot develope them with fidehty. It is an under- 
taking thch belongs exclusively to experience, and I am 
happy to add, that such a work will soon- appear from the 
pen of^^^un agent. 

was 
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was hanged four years >ago in Ireland, iftat I 
cauld almost swear you were the man." After 
some explanation, I found that he had escaped 
the hands of Jack Ketch, and is now, as he ex* 
pressed himself, an Irishrnan, and a French d^ 
tizeUy but not a subject of the king of' England. 
In the course of conversation, he insisted that the 
JFrench armies had always -'beaten tKeir enemies, 
J)articularly the English, by superior tactical skill. 
This produced cohsidefaBle warmth in the com* 
pany, among whom was a Colonel in our service-; 
but the dispute %vas fortunately allayed by a judi- 
cious remark of an Englishman present, *who, 
after having admitted the skill of the French, ob* 
served, that there could be no doubt of their suc- 
cesses, when as soon as one army had been routed, 
they brought up another to its supportj^ and tlms 
exhausted the strength of their adversaries. As 
O'Reilly could not dispute the fact, the debate 
ended; but he seemed 'desirous of taking evei^ 
opportunity to affront the EngHsh, and to asperse 
our government. I was at length obliged to tell 
him, that unless he changed the subject, if the . 
Colonel arid myself remained, we should * be 
liable to be tried on our return home, for mis- 
prision of treason. You will no doubt be angry 
with us, for not kicking him out of the roon^, 
which would certainly have been done, had not I 
felt a desire to hear all his allegations against us. ^ 
This man would not have occupied so much of 
tWs Jetter, if I did not know him to be one of the 
i y 3 rankest 



rankkft conspirators, 4bat the spirit of rebellion 
ever hatched against our country. He ran a^^ay 
frpn^ {England) on account of the debts which he 
bad incurred as one of the proprietors or ma* 
nagers of the Opera-house, and set up in Paris;, 
as a persecuted Irish patriot. From the year 
1798> Jo the present hour, he has been uuceasiagly 
^i^^g<?d in plots against England ; and his hatred 
increases daily against the country, to whose 
genial soil he knows he never can return. He 
has fought against us in the French armies, and 
glories in it He had an interview witii Bona- 
parte, (md was favourably re<:eived by him, in 
consequence of his snggesting a new plan for the 
cpnstructicm of gun v^sseisi to transport his blood- 
thirsty satellites on our shores. He is an active 
pfiember of tljie club of Irish traitors in Paxis, and 
he boldly avows, that he will never relinquish 
his view|( of emancipating Ireland. After he left 
^ army, he returned to Pari% and commienced 
the. periodical work, I have already mentioned. 
It is in l^igh estimation, and its sale must be 
ffj^atf or bis melons of subsistence must be de^ 
rived from other sources^ for as he himtelf told 
jne, he began it without a guinea in bis pockel^ 
but now he has a press of his own, lives in ^ood 
style, and keeps his girl *. 

; Bibliothhque 

• ". 

* Since my return to England, the gho^t of this inan has 

liot ceased to haunt ine. Happening one day to be walking 

yniib. a genlfemau in £«dfprd-9qiiare, ^^ wished td be in- 
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jBiblhthkpie Brifannigue^ though printed al 
Geneva, 1ms & '^eat sale , in Paris. It kn, work 

- of 

trodiicf d to M. Coqirebert MMihtkt, the French Commissarj 
Oenendi w<; proceeded to Greiit KusselM5treet> whvre M, 
€iH|uebfrt then lived ^ and just as I was in the act of toock*> 
ing at the door^ the ghost of O'Reiily, attended ^y an EngUsk 
gQfii2eMm» appeared not t«n yards distant from us. The 
moQieiit Q^HeiMy perceived me^ he started and was quitt 
'Confused. , 1 believe the devil himself would have appeared 
word aec^table in his eyes^ than my presence^ at that un'* 
lucky tifne and place ; for he also was goi^g to M. Coquebert's ! 
I saw in his maimer^ an evident disposition to pass the boiise^ 
bat there was no recedtog^ nor time to consult with his friend 
what was best to be done. They atounted the alep^, there- 
|(9re» belifrfe the door was op^ed. He was greatly Embar- 
rassed, and never answered my exclamatioay ^ ¥ou iq , 
England V* nor did a sin^e syllabte fiKther p^ss bctweta 119^ 
^bo«igh we were shewn into the same raom, and remained 
together several otfintttes before Coq««3heft9)ade his appear- 
jmbe. I never saw two eieii iook so a^wat d in my life ; 
they neither conversed with us^ nor with oa^h otbor. The 
whole dialogue tras absorbed hy my ^ompimaiKHx tnd myself. 
Jkai my eyes were kmasoveafaly fix^d on the gentleman whQ 
Was with 0%eilly« and whom I presently reoolii^ted to ^ava 
seen t&a jwears before ii| Paris. lmi^ediately<altor Co^uebearl 
came in, I retired with him into an ac^oining apatftpi^etit, 
and in the course of converfatioo, asked him if he Jqnew 
those g^tlemen in the next room f To \rluob he Ana^eted) 
with his usual sang-froid) thmt ht Aad no hmmlUige mkatm^tr 
x^iiem; and concluded they were my friends. Whether 
this were true or not, is immaterial ; the ofiict&l situation of 
M, Coquebert might justify his telling a lie for the benefit of 
his government, and it must be recollected, be had jnst bee^ 

Y 4 elected 
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of great reputation upon the continent, is edited 
by Messrs. Charles Pictety ^and Maurice, and 

contains 

elected a member of the National Institute. But I do con* 
ceive it to have been a most extraordinary adventure, that 
O'lleilly should have presumed to shew his face in London, 
ftnd that the person wijth him, whose name I know, and 
whom I read {verbwn sat) should have been seen in his com- 
pany in England ! Before I close this note, I shall put three 
questions to those whom they may concern : 

1. Is the name of Q'lteilly to be found among any of the 
, passports at the Alien Office ? 

' 3. If not, did he not come with a false passport, and have 
not many other persons of the same stamp done the same ? 

3. Did not Joel Barlow come to England, under a fabe 
name, for the purpose of bringing a new translation of 
Volney's Buins ? 

The first and second questions may be resolved partly at 
the Alien Office ; the third, by a bookseller not one hundred 
miles from St. Paul's Church- Yard ; and in order to refresh 
his memory, \ here present him with what may be called 
presumptroe etidence, 

Volney himself told me, that he was about to send to 
England for pubhcation, a new translation of his book en- 
titled " The Ruins," and also another work, the name of 
which I bav<e forgotten. He also told me, that this trans- 
lation had been executed by Joel Barlow, 
' The Senator Gr^goire, when with me in {^ondon, having 
read in our newspapers that Volney was in England, went 
with me to this bookseller's shop, where I inquired for 
Volbey ^nd Barlow, but was answered that he kneo) nothing 
^oui tkenj^. Upon which, we went successively to Coque- 
kert Montbrpt, and to General Andr^ossy, but no such 
' |MBFSpn9, we «;ere iold^ had come fronj Prance, (they might 

have 
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contains a digest of the most valuable philoso^ 
phic^^l treatises in our language* 

Magasin Encyclopedigtte, ou Journal des 
Sciences, des Ltttres, et des Arts; edited by 
A. Z. Mitlin, keeper of the antiques, medals^ 
&c. in the National Library j since the cessation 
of the Journal des Savans^ it is considered as 
one of the most valuable periodical journals of 
France. 

Journal des Mines par plusieurs Francois ; 
although no person's name is affixed to tins ex-^ 
cellent work, it is well supplied from the pens of 
Hauy, Desmarest, Duhamel, Lelifevre, Sage, all 
members of the Institute. It. contains a treasure 
of knowledge, for the use of the mineralogist 
' and is in great repute among the 'French en- 
gineers. 

La DScade Pkilosophiquey LittSraire et Poli^ 
tiquCy appears three times in every month, as its 
i^ame imports, and has the greatest circulation of 

have come from Holland, which was perhaps the saving 
clause,) lehd that it was impossible for the Senator to be in 
London, without calling on 'one or the other of th^m. The 
business would have ended here, had it not been for a little 
slip of intelligence which fell from Gr6goire. After having 
expressed his astonishment at the circumstance of his being 
denied to them, he told me» that while he was changing 
horses, at a post-house between Paris and Calais, Joel 
BarlovT actually drove Dp in a sorry cabriolet, and told him 
he wa^ going to England for a few day»^ but incogtiito. 

any 
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tgy periodiciU work in France ; but this is no 
evidence of its superior claim to public notice. 
I. am; at a loss in ^vhat manner to^ describe its 
^Qptents^ it is such a fejrrago of modefn philo* 
siophical trafih, and, impiety. It is a Critical Re- 
yiew^ a Poe^cal Repository,, a Novelist's Ma^- 
sip%.^ I^aJiliical Register, a litcTAry Advertiser^ 
%^T^^ktrica3 BepcH't^> an Herald of FoUy, a base 
and servile Declaimer in favour of the Ruling 
Poiyer^ and a Recorder of Obscenity and Atheism. 
The criticisms, as they are called, are furnished by 
▼arious writer^ who g|&nerally subscribe the initials 
of their names at the end x>f their learned luca* 
l^ratiocuk 

Gingueae, Member of thfe National InstitatCi and 
of the Conservative Senate, was the avowed editor 
of this philosophical decade, as long as it was 
distiagiiished for its furious declamations against 
religion^ kipgs, priests, and public establishments; 
but since it has bec<Mae the fashion here, to treat 
these subjects with respect, this versatile publi- 
cation ha^ altered its tone, and even Gin^uen6 
has polished his perioda. This person, who before 
the sem of the Republic was employed as a soifoe 
by Madame Necker, on the recommendation of 
Marmontel, very soon became a man of conse- 
quence. He published criticisms and eulogies on 
tw<i men of most oppo^te qualities, the infamous 
Chamfffari^ and the undiappy /. /. Rotis^euu ; be 
next bedetme the tool of Mirabeaii^was a royalist, 

then 
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%6n a Republican, then the spaniel of Dairtan^ 
then a first-rate Jacobm, (him an Inreling <tf the 
Directory, and liow the humble servant of the 
Firat Consul. Such an uniform career in base« 
ness and venality, could aot kmg be without it» 
reward in such a Republic as this. He was ao« 
cordi&;^]|r preferred to the post of Director of 
Public Instruction, and duri;ng hii^ cnlightenet} 
administration, he contrived to introduce into 
Public lostruction the worst specfes of Hevt^a*- 
tio&B^xy g^berish; a. regular coarse rf tftiveis^ 
ticial ACXQDce ; and ah iut^lerabl^ proGdtiptioii ^ 
every rational endeavour t» extri^c^te fVance ^oitt 
(^ barbarism itm >hich, it hkd teen )^htDge4^ 
The dfeserwed coatotept whitjh thSfe DknedtOr Gt^ 
nieral of the Human Uftdfisr^tattditig sooft incii^rr«il» 
led him to solicit a more brilliant destiny J in «cdli*^ 
aequence of which, ids lua^dtem^ikatnor^tyosed 
mm mto kn an^bMsad^r, «tid ^nt htm to i^ 
Court of Turin tddiddpline Dhie ittt^lects of th« 
King and Queen of SardiMa^ «o ^asfii^ Genfieral 
Brune in sapping the foundations of the Pied- 
montese tHonanchy^ and in prapiuriftg Ihe dethrone- 
ment and exite of the mstt^ avid brothet-in4a# 
of his minrd^^d Sovereign. But the Citi5:en Ex- 
cellency, having fpund this post b^low the ^ub^ 
limity of his talents, wrote home for his recaj^ 
which was granted ; he returned to Paris, amd 
contiaued to flatter <aod fawn «pon every prevttil* 
ing faction, until he was absorbed into the Con- 
servative 
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i^ervative Senate, in the cloud of incfense which hi» 
prostituted pen oiFered up to Bonaparte. 
:. Journal Typographique et Bibliographiqiie by 
P. Rous, although a mere catalogue of new booksy' 
accompanied by occasional puffs, when paid for, 
is nevertheless an useful publication. - 

Biblioth^que physico-6conomiqu€, wstructwe et 
amusantCj will shortly make its appearance as a 
monthly work, in seventy-two pages duodecimo, 
with plates, under the direction of Sonnini, author 
of the Travels over Egypt, assisted by several 
other ahle writers. 1 entertain no doubt of the 
utility and future success of this undertaking, from 
the talents- and characters of those, concerned in 
it*. Sonnini is.aJao publiahing Buffbn'a Natural 
History, with iDOtes, corrections^ and a conti- 
nuation f. 

, Nowoeau Dictionnaire ^D'Histaire Naturelle, 
appliqufe aux arts, prtncip^tlement h VAgrkultuh 
et h VEconomie rurale et domestique ; to consist 
of twenty volumes in octavo, with engravings, 

♦ It is astonishing what a number of publications, written 
by men of superior Ulents, appear almost eveiyweek, on 
the subject of Rural Ecoaiomy. Wliat might not France hav^ 
accomplished under a pacific administration! 

t Lacepede, Member of the Institute in the class of. 
Anatomy and Zoology, has also' published in numbers, the 
Natural History of Buffon/^arranged in a new order, con- 
formably to the method, he bild suggested, wMich maybe 
seen ip the Memoires de I* Institute 

whereof 
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wh'erebf three are published ©very ,quarter. This : 
precious work i& fmblishbd at so reasonable a price, 
that the sale will scarcely defray the expences of 
paper and printing: It is essentially a patriotic un- . 
dertaking, by Sonnini, Virey^ Parmentier, Huzard, 
Bosc, Olivier, LatrelUe, Chaptal, Cels, Thouin, 
Du Tour, and Patrin, men' possessed of great 
knowledge of the subjects onf which they treat 

Annates du Museum Nutional d- Histoire Natu- 
relkj by Hauy, Faujas-St-Fond, Fourcroy, Jussieu, 
Lac^p^de, Lamarck, Cuvier, all Members of the 
Institute, excepting St Fond, and professors iix 
the Museum of Natural History. A quarto vo- 
lume of ninety-two pages, with splendid engrav- 
ings, appears periodically. The same persons are 
also about to publish once a month, a Dictionary 
of Natural Science. 

La Minagerie du MusSum National d'Histoire 
Naturelley by Lac6p^de and Cuvier, whom I have 
before-mentioned. This folio periodical work, 
ornamiented with plates, designed from nature, by 
Mariohaly painter at the Museum, and engraved 
by Migetj of the old Royal Acietdemy, contains 
the- description and history of the animals now 
livipg, or which had lived in the Menagerie. It 
is cheap, and admirably executed. 

Menales Pittoresque et Historiques des Faysa* 

gitfs ;. a ^collection of engravings in aquatinta, 

niter the best works of the rural painters of every 

schopl, accompanied, with historical and critical 

i notes 
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notBB on tfae Mres of. the aitiit^ 8cc. fay Bader 
Dalbe, pfrincipal geographical engineeF {uunter 
of the geuoral depot of war. This work is to 
iqppear moathfy. 

UUaotes^ by P. Jl Red^uity pointer at the Mu^ 
Mum of Natural Itistpiy. The first itumber of 
this magnificost ttndertaking has juit been pubr 
iifthed, and it speaka fiov itself. 

Recueil de eamiats et d" expiations mariiimesy 
doBigaed by N. Ozamm^ formerly engineer in the 
sea service of France^ and ei^raved on veQum 
by Dequmauvitier. This collection of the Navat^ | 
combats and expeditions of France had bettei* | 
have been postponed for a c^fVtury or feiro^ at leasts I 
until the names of all (he maritime heroes of | 
Great Britain had been extinct The exactness f 
of the plans of the continents, islands, and harbours | 
AeSneated, the beauty of the designs, dbe historical 
exjdanatory text, (and without national prejudice) 
together #ith the generous emotions such a work 
is calculated to excite, from the recpUection of 
the exploits of the departed gafUant men of Fcance, 
lender this work, mitbout exceptim^ the moit; 
magnificent production I ever beheld. It slmuid j 
be in the cabin of every one of our ships of war, 
not for the sake of improving our officers iipi naval 
manoeuvres, but to furnish them with useful know- 
ledge respecting the position of harbours, and the 
most accurate method of describing them. It i» | 
ioqfiossible to say too much in^praisjs of -tfaia pub^ | 
- Ucation^i 



ficaticm. Woold not a sknilar uiidertakkig cie- 
9«iptiv6 of the maritime glories of Great firitaioy 
meet wkh a faiPOitrable receptioo from the public? 
I have not cla^ssed amongsl the periodical works 
of France, the Memoirs of the Natioiml Institiiite*, 
because their pre-eminence and inestknable valuer 
are §ufficientiy known to the literary and pbilQ«* 
sophical world ; and for a very different reasoiv 
I have abstained from taking any notice of the 
multitude of periodical nonsense with'which Europe 
is inundated from the Parisian manufactories f» 
But, those I have already enumerated are, in ge- 
neral, works of uncommon merit, edited and pro* 
duced by men of the first abilities in the worlds 
furnished with all the means and opportunities of 
increasing the consummate knowledge^ which they 
already possess. The research has cost me in- 

* Nor the Memoirs published by the Agricul^ral Society,, 
which, by the bye, in defiance of the war, they have, through 
tome unknottrn* chaonel, contrived to forward to me, .ac- 
companted by a letter, ^from their secretary, M. Silvestre. 

t Among these catchpenny pvoductions are, the Anne^ 
Ijtt^ire ; Biblioth^que Franyaise ; Journal die Litterature ;.. 
Journal de Paris; Tableau Annuel de la Litterature; La. 
Biblioth^ue Geperale des Anecdotes ^ Bons Mots, See. 
&c. There-ti one periodical magazine, however, which may 
save our youth, from th^ expence and dangers attendant 
on a visit to this infernal city, namdy, Paris et m'J monumeMf 
By Baltard, in which to very splendid, and accurate engravinga 
of every thing worth seeing in PariS; is added> an historical 
^d topographical memoir, 

' •• finite 
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finite pains, but I am amply compensated by the 
occasion ivhicfa it' has afforded me, of becoming 
acquainted with many of the persons whom I have 
named ; and it is but a tribute of justice which 
every man owes to superiour genius to declare, 
that in point of real science, or experimental 
philosophy, France is without a eivai. 



LETTER 
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LETTER XLm. 

Thomas Paine — Joel Barlow — The AbbS Casti-^ 
Dr. Suedaeur. 

X HE name of ThomaB Paine is so familiar to 
every one, that had we not been previoasly ac- 
quainted with each other, I should have contrived 
to have had an interview with him, during my, 
residence in Paris. Nearly ten years had elapsed 
since we were last together, and I felt deeply in- 
terested in learning his Opinions concerning the 
French revolution, after all the experience, which 
so long a period of uninterrupted storms and con- 
vulsion, must necessarily have afforded him. Ac- 
cordingly, he was amongst the first on whom I 
called, and I have since been frequently in his 
company. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that 
I discovered his residence, for the name of Thomas 
Paine is now as odious in France as it is in Eng- 
land, perhaps more so. A bookseller's shop in 
the Palais Royale appeared the most likely place 
to inquire, and thither I immediately repaired. 
But I had no sopner mentioned his name, than 
the bookseller, his wife, his son, and a bye-stander, 
fell upon me in such an unmerciful maimer, call- 

VOL.jr. J? ing 
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ing Paine scelerat^ bandit^ coquin^ and ascribing 
fb him, the resistance which Leclerc had expe- 
rienced from the ^legroes of St. Domingo, of 
which- they had just received intelligence, that I 
found it necessary to decamp without losing « 
moment of time. Being at a loss how to proceed, 
I determined to betake myself to the hotel of the 
American minister, and as I was passing through 
%e itueiks Pitifs Ph-es, I%aw bVer ^flfe gaitewiiy 
c>f Whitens, 1h mgt let'fer^, hmi Sk i'hmaeiphie; 
•in 'cWt^feliiiehee t^f ^hifch, I eiftftped Wlfl feW^iJpBa 
ftir Thomas 0?feine. The 'mastei- told toe HA* hfe 
tieVercidme there ftaWy ^but'that'he^ais sotti^mcfc 
lb be found at 'the adjbitiirig fccfiBfee lioiise. 1B«ft 
fer, 1 was 'm&ikitig ^olxle pi-ogress. On vp^^^ 
^b^fte'I had been directed, 1 was infforiiidA, fttaft 
He^had not bean *there -for sev^lrkl days, Titft thA 
hte lived at a todkseller^s ih ^is HUedu Th^ft^ 
^rttngdis. A bookseller! after Ihe di*essing IMeA 
just received, a bo6kseller*s shop soUhded vttrjr 
terrific ih my ears. However, I was liesdl^fea, 
«hd set off with -a good -heart, bfeihg j^ftrSuafted 
that if Paine lived there, iieither the ItyookSellfer, 
his ivife, liis son, nor a ^byfe-istrfrider, ^dtild *««(t 
We. 1 'took 'the precautibn ks sooh Us I *«4 
reached the street, to inquii^e "hoiv iMfHy Ijoofc- 
s^llefs-liVe^ in it, arid thelmttiedi^tfe aiiiwarwas^ 
hitit an Ameriean bool^elieV iiihlaLbitteft No. %. 
AiFtet^liavittgTriouTnted to.ihe s«cahd'itt)t*y, Ittfttg 
iitthe belij^nd on a jolly looking WotAm'tfp^nhig 

'the 
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the door, I asked in a meek and faamble tone 
(fQr the reception I bid mat with at the Palais 
Royale was still in my mmd) whether Mr« Fmne 
lived there ? After having surveyed me from head 
to isety she answered in the affirmative^ but said 
she believed he was not at hoaae, and requested 
me to enter. As soon as I had w^ked into her 
apartment, she held the candle pretty close to tof 
fiice, and said, ^^ Do you wish to see Mr. Paine V^ 
to which I instandy replied, '' I am just come 
from England, and am extremely enitious to se^ 
him, as I am an old acquaintance whom he has 
Qot seen these ten years/' Even a^ the sun di^*- 
pels the mist, so did this well'^med dedaradon 
ciiange the features of her eoi<mtenance, which 
Mnv became nothing but soaiLes and jqy. She 
<eontiiMied ; *^ He is taking a nap ; but TU go and 
wake bim.^ 

In tm^ minutes she rejturaed, and ushered we 
ifrto a little dirty room, contaiiniiig a ' mmA 
wooden table, and two chairs* ^ This,^ said 
she, ^ is Mr. Paines room V* I never sat <lowii 
ia suck a titky apartiooent ta the whole ^uree of* 
my life. Ittie chimoey hearth was an heap of 
dirt; ti^iei^e was aot asp€^ of deanliness to be 
eeen ; three shelves were fiUed wi^ pasteboard 
b^ces, ea^cb laheUed after the manner of a numster 
«f Ensign ftfiairs, £9rr£spoj%dancc Americamey Bri^ 
pnampie; Fram^aise; Noiices poiiiiq^Gs; Le at 
t0}^n FrmnfoiSf Sfc* hx one corner of sthe room 
2 S stood 
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stood several huge bars of iron^ curiously shaped, 
and two large trunks; opposite the fire place, a 
boiu^d covered with pamphlets and journals, having 
more the appearance . of a dresser In a scullery 
than a side-board. Such was the wretched habi* 
tadon of Thomas Paine, one of the founders of 
American Independence ; whose extraordinary ge* 
nius must ever command attention ; and whose 
writings have summoned to action the minds of 
the most enlightened politicians of Europe \ How 
adiiferept the humble dwelling of this Apostle of 
Freedom, from those gorgeous mansions tenanted 
by the founders of the French Republic I 

After I had waited a short time, Mr. Paine 
came down stairs, and entered the room, dressed 
in a long flannel gown. I was forcibly struck 
with his altered appearance. Time seemed to 
have made dreadful ravages over his whole frame, 
and a settled melancholy was visible on his coun- 
tenance. He desired me to be seated, and al- 
though he did not recollect me for a consider- 
able time, he conversed with his usual affability. 
I confess I felt extremely surprised that he 
should have forgotten me ; hut I resolved not 
to make myself known to him, as long as it 
could he avoided with propriety. In order to 
try his memory, I referred to a number of cir- 
cumstances, which had occurred while we were 
in company, but carefully abstained from hinting 
that we had c^ver lived together. He would frer 

quently 
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quendy put his hand to his forehead^ and ex* 
claim, " Ah ! I know that voice, but my recol- 
lection fails !'" At length, I thought it time to re* . 
move his suspense, and stated an incident which 
instantly recalled me to his mind. It is impossible 
to describe the sudden change which this effected 
in his appearance and manner ; >us countenance 
brightened, he pressed me by the hand, aad a 
silent tear stole down his cheek. Nor was I less 
affected, than himself. For some time, we sat 
without a word escaping from our lips* *^ Thus . 
are we met once more Mr. Paine," I resume^j^ 
" after a long separation of ten years, and after 
having been both of us severely weather-beaten." 
*' Aye," he replied, " and who would have | 
thought that we should meet at Paris ?'\ He then | 
inquired what motive had brought^ me here, and | 
on my explaining myself he. observed, with a | 
smile of contempt, " They have shed Wood | 
enough for liberty, and now they have it in per- f 
iection. This is not a country for an hcHiest man ^^ 
to live in ; they do not understand any thing a.t f 
all of the principles of free government, and thef 
best way is,^ to leave them to themselves. You ?; 
see they have conquered all Europe, only to| 
make it more miserable than it was before. "| 
Upon this, I remarked, that I was surprized to| 
hear him speak in such desponding langua^ ofl 
the fortune of mankind, and that I thou^t much 
might yet be done for the Republic* -^ Re 

z 3 public ! 
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puUia t" ha ntHkimcd, '' do you dkU this a 
Rapubliof wljy, they aire worse dff th&n th^ 
slaTes at Cp&stantiaKlpte ; for there, tfaey expect 
to te bafilMtwB in Ikoaveo, by submittiBg to be 
sbvte Mow, but ivere, they believe neitber in 
llWHreik nor l&eU^ tod yet are elaves by choice. I 
Inpw of no Eepnblic in the wbrid, exce{H: America, 
ivtiibh is tine oniy country for such me)i as you 
aafed L it is my inteiition to get away frorn tiiis 
ptece «s soon as possible, and I hope to b^ off 
in aatuhin ; you are a ybang rsaxij and may see 
b«H6r iknek, Wt i ha^ve done with Europe, and 
^ts irfavwh ^dMoa" I admitted tiitt Atnerica 
might t^ ^wtays looked to fs the ^Mintry o£ for* 
lorn htfpt^ but tkat I entertained, greiat doubts 
M/^i^ttt^ I sho^l te happiy in it ; aniQl I enumer 
xkp^ IM^^b^tfiosB, cbudoding with die w»nt of 
j9ici^y, oiTid mf appreOiensipns mspedang the 
yelkm fl^^er^ which I stated yon had ipeprosetttai 
to we ki a very tn^favfmrabk li^ht Bctth Aese 
pl][jectioiM he endeavoured to coaatitovert, bjr 
Viewing 'tibat tfaene i«as as igood society in 
America, mid better la idany tespocts, (thak in 
all Xluro^^ ^mA ^s to the ^low fevet, it lui 
h0en impaarlod, ianll there couid te no AouM 
it "wdulQ wkolbf diiSBapfMear ^y the f)ulhuflt 4S|f 
ptopor fqneoaiitiisns ; hfi tbea smite use lof ooiMe 
iilgemQas vgamenib to pc^ove Ais, and {sffirBied 
Ifaa); i): hod XBf Iq^ yc^s, acanody eyer poroveA 
fe^ ta pevsonsm easy cifonnsslaiKes,^ oil accosuH 

.^... .., ^ . . ^_ .^ _ • ; ' pf 
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of their havitig witiiidrawn into the counUy at its 
first appearance. But, his argument carried ir- 
resistible convictron to my. mind,^ when he insisted * 
that it was the only circumstance, that had de- 
terred Europeans from emigrating thither, whicfi 
he illustrated by a. comparative statement of the 
influx of population before and since the break- 
ing out of that pestilential malady. 

In the course of our long conversation upon. 
America, he put into my hands a letter, which 
be had recently received from Mr. Jefferson, the 
President. It was dictated with the ease^ and 
freedom o^ one old friend writing to another ^, ' 
He begins with congratulating Mr. Paine on his 
determination to exchapge the 014 for the Neiy 
World, »s be wiU find p)ji l^s, return, a very f%- 
vquraW? cha^g? ii> th^^, pftfetic^ ppiwW3 of til^ 
citizens of the United States, who are hjappily 
come back to those enlightened principles, which 
he, (Mr. Paine) had so usefblly contributed to 
sprea4 over the wo^ld. He trusts t^ift tjl^s^ i^* 
^^igenc§. y(i\\ ^.ffoifd Um ple^suy^ im^ tk9i% W 
returning to a country where his principles ace 
daily practised by the government, he witt at 
lepgth experience that happiness and repose, 
i^biph his exertions in the cause of rnankin^ de- 

* This letter has been vfhpjilj ipisi^Bd^rstOip^, and wiisr^- 
pr€^e\ited in the 'Eri^l,i^h B^evjrgji^jp ,^r3 ; a^ I r^4 it witfe gr^t 
attention, tt^ reader q^av d^Pf^^ 9fi. S^i ^99)^1'^ 9^ ^ 
abovje account of it, ^^' 

z 4 server 
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serve. As Mr. Paine ha<} expressed a desire to 
return in b, public manner^ he states that the sloop < 
« of war, which had brought the minister Livingstone 
to France, would return at a given time, and con- 
vey bim to America, if be could make it convenient 
to take advantage of the occasion *. The rest of 
the letter is in the usual tone of fnend^p, and 
assures Mr. Paine, be shall meet with an hearty 
welcome, 

• As soon as I had finished the perusal of the 
letter, he observed, that there now remained only 
four persons who had acted in concert during the 
American revolution, John Adams, (the late Pre^- 

* This is the passage which has furnished so much ground 
for controversy between the London Journalists, as well as 
ttie Parisian. Several of the former stated, that Mr. Jefferson 
, had sent a vessel for Mr. Paine, which was not true. But 
Ihe expression '^ public manna;'* is susceptible of two diffe- 
rent constructions. First, it implies Mr, Paine's wish» as a 
measure of personal ^ecuritt/y to return in a government 
vessel ; or, secondly, it implies a wish to return in a public 
capacity. In whatever sense the President received the ap- 
plication, it is evident the idea did not originate with him . 
and if he took it in the second, it is equal ly^ evident, that 
be eluded its meaning, by complying with it in the sense of 
the firiit. \ have read this letter several times, and from the 
manner of it, viz. ". As you express a wish to return in ft 
publip manner, &c.," it does strike me forcibly, that Mr. 
Paine ixieant in some public capacity ; and from what after- 
wards fell from him in conversation, respecting his return to 
Europe, which I have (fctailed in the text, my opinion ^which 
I only venture) seems additionally strengthened. 

^ sident) 
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4i4eiit) Jefferson, Livingstone, and himself. He 
tten gave me two copies of Mr. Jefferson's speech, 
which he said, he had caused to be printed in 
Prance, by way of contrast with the government 
of the First Consul. He continued, (laughing at 
the same time) " It would be a curious circum- 
stance, if I should hereafter, be sent as Secretary 
pf Legation to the English court, which outlawed 
me. What a hubbub it would create at the King's 
levee, to see Tom Paine presented by the American 
ambassador ! All the bishops and women would 
faint away ; the women would suppose I came to 
ravish tixem, and the bishops, to ravish their tythes. 
I think it would be ^a good joke." I took this 
opportunity of suggesting, that he had not alto* 
gether given up Europe, since he thought of re- 
visiting it in- an official capacity. He answered, 
that it was possible, but not probable at his time 
^of life ; that he shpuld dispose of his estate, live 
upon the interest, and amuse himself with me* 
chanics, and writing memoirs of his life and cor- 
respondence, twp volumes of which he had already 
completed. , 

The estate which he possesses in America is 
valuable, and must produce more than, from his 
habits, he can spend. Many years ago he had 
been offered 12001. for it, afterwards, he said, 
SQOOl, sterling was' bidden, and at last Judge 
GreswoJd tendered him 4000 1. for it, which he 
ialso refusied, because he knew it was worth mor^ 
las ]ie estimates it at about 7000 1. 

Upon 
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Upon my inquiring hov he had passed Ms Kft 
since M^e parted, he gave a long account of his 
occupations, from the time that he was sent to 
prison. During our invasion of Hollandi he went 
to Brussels^ where he passed a ffew days with 
General Brune, with a view, as he declared, of 
accompanying him to Holland, " to see the last 
of John Bull." He stated, however^ that in France 
and the French army, there was but one opinio^ 
concerning ths^t event ; apd ^ven General Brune 
himself had avowed^ that it was impossible to pre- 
vent the final success of the English. 

While he was in prison, he wrote his ** Age of 
Keason," and amused himself with carrying oft 
an epistolary correspondence with Lady S*****; 
ynder the ^s^umecf nanie of " The Castle in the 
Air," and h^r Ladyship answered, under the 
title of " The Little Corner of the World ;" 
which has \)een continued to the present day with- 
out intenpissiQP. Some of this correspondence 
Vhich be shewed me, is extremely beauttfti! and 
Interesting ; considering the dreadful places, tifne% 
and circumstances in whic|i they Were composed. 
You are not perhaps aware, that he is the author 
of that beautiful Song on the Death of General 
Wolfe, which many years ago was in every one*s 
mouth; however, the following extract from a 
manuscript essay that he gave me, will afford you 
a competent idea of his manner of treating sub- 
jects, less solemn and invidious than politics. * ft 
/ ' wiH 
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will apptttr at full Icngtiv ^^ the volumos he is* 
tends to pubUih on his return tQ Ameficat 



TO FORGETFULNESS. 

Vrom th$ Castie in the Air, ti> the Little Cern^ 
of the World. 

MEMORY, like a Beauty that is always present 
to hear herself flattered, is flattered by every one. 
Buty the absent and silent Goddess, Forgetfulness, 
has no votaries, and is never thought of: yet we 
Owe her much. Sbe ig the Goddess of ease, 
though not of pleasure* 

When the mind is like a room hung with black, 
and every corner of it crowded with the. most 
horrid images Imagination can create, this kind, 
speechless Goddess of a Maid, Forgetfiilness; is 
Allowing us night and day with her opium wand, 
and gently touching first one, and then another, 
benumbs them into rest, and at last gKdes them 
away with l!he silence of a departing shadow. It 
is thus tlie tortured mind is restored to the calm 
condition of ease, and fitted for happiness. 

How dismal must the picture of life appear to 
the mind :n tliat dreadful moment, when It resolves 
on darkness and to die ! One can scarcely believe 
finch a choice was possible. Yet, how many of the 
jTOtmgand beautiful, timid in every thing eke, and 
£0rmed for delight, have. shut their eyes upon the 

world, 
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world) and made the waters their sepulchral bed ! 
— Ah ! would they in that crisis^ when life and; 
death are both before them, and e^ch within their 
reach, — would they but thinl:, or try to think, that 
Forgetfulness will come. to their relief, and lull 
them into ease, they would stay their hand, and 
lay hold of life. But there is a necromancy in 
wretchedness that entombs the mind, and en- 
creases the misery, by shutting out every ray of 
light and hope. * It makes the wretched falsely 
believe they will be wretched ever. It is the 
most fatal of all dangerous delusions ; and it is 
#nly when this necromantic night-mai c of the mind 
begins to vanish, by being resisted, that, it is dis- 
covered to be but a tyrannic spectre. All grie^ 
like all things else, will yield to the obliterating 
power of Time. While Despair is preying on the 
mind, Time and its effects are preying on Despair; 
and certain it is, the dismal vision will fade away, 
and Forgetfulness, with her sister Ease, will 
change the scene. Then, let not the wretched be 
rash, but wait, painful as the struggle may be, the 
arrival of Forgetfulness; for it will cer,tainly 
arrive. 

I have twice been present at the scene of 
attempted suicide. The one, a love distracted 
girl in England ; the other, of a patriotic friend 
in France ; and, as the circumstances of each are 
strongly pictured in my memory, I will relate them 

to 
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to you. They will in some measure corroborate 
/ what I have said of Forgetfulness. 

About the year 17^6, I was in LincolnshirCj 
and on a visit at the house of k widow lady, Mrs. 
E — f at a small village in the Fens of that county* 
It was in summer, and one evening after supper, 
Mrs, E— and myself went to take a turn in the 
garden. It was about eleven o'clock, and to avoid 
the night air of the Fens, we were walking in 
a 'bower, shaded over with' hazel-bushes. On 
a sudden, she screamed out, and cried, " Lord ! 
look, look!" — ^I.cast my eyes through the open- 
ings of the hazel-bushes, in the direction she was 
looking, and saw a white shapeless figure, without ' 
head or arms, moving along one of the walks,- at 
some distance from us. I quitted Mrs. E — ^, and 
went after it. When I got into t^e walk where 
the figure was, and was following it, it took up a 
cross walk. There was a holly bush on the comer 
of the two walks, which, being night, I did not ob- 
serve, and, as I continued to step forward, the > 
holfy bush came in a straight line between me and 
the figure, and I lost sight of it; and as I passed 
along one walk, and the figure the other, the holly 
bush still continued to intercept the view, so as to 
give the appearance that the figure had vanished 
When I came to the corner of two walks, I caught 
sight of it again, and coming up with it, I reached 
out my hand to touch it ; and in the act of doing 
this, the idea struck me-^Will my hand pass 

through 
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&rough the «ir, or sblll I feel iany thing ? Less 
than a moment would decide thi% and my hiuid 
rested on the sboukier of a htsmaa figure. I ispojce, 
but do not recollect what I said It answered in 
a low voice, ^^ pray let ine alpne." I then Igoew 
who it was. It was a youeg Lady who was oq % 
visit to Mrs. E— *> ^nd whQ, when we sat dowo jto 
supper, ssic^ she found herself ^extremely ill, fm4 
would go to bed. I oaUed to Mr^ £^«**, who 
cane, aod I said to her^ " it is Miss N — ^." Hr9, 
E- — said, -^^ naiy -God ! I hope yo^^ are not gpifig 
to do y4MiraeIf any hurt;" for Mr^ E-^ su^peeted 
soiBethir^ She r^ied widi pethel^ la^^ipy^hely, 
" life has not one plewwre for eie/' Wie got 
her into the hoosc^ :and Mrs; £r^ took iier to sleep 
tvidn her. 

Hhe tase w«ft, tfae mm «whom she jexpejcted 1^9 
be' married to, bad forsaben bor, 93id 1^ heard 
he was to be married to siBOther. The shock ap* 
peared to hev too greai; lo be home. She had 
retired, as I have said, to ber oroom, and mbett she 
SUfiposed all the iamily bad gone to hafl, (wydi 
li^<mld have ixftn the i;ase^ if Mrs. Er— and I had 
not talked into the garden]) idhie widressed hereel^ 
(sed h^ apron over ixer head, idodeh dosoendiog 
below her waist, ^ave her tiffi shapeless figure 
1 iwuve spoJcen of. Aided by the obdciarsty of 
itfanofit imduight, and wifli tins, amd ^a wiihe under* 
pettiooit and ^lif)f>ers, for^she bad ^t&kmk out her 
buckles, and put then at 4he si^vant enaid's 
5 chamber 
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cinaiber <teor, I mi{)pose,«s a k^ep-sake^ she camt 
4€h¥0 uUitu, aExl wasgOiRg^t^i drowu berfleif in i 
pfmi at the tbottem ^ the garden, towards which 
«be wm gQing^. whefi Mrs. £ — screamed "OuL 
We ftMd^d afiberward% that $he had heard the 
Acr€feLB^ «id tk^ was the cau^e of her changu]|g 

. .% gende ttsi^ei, and leading ^r into sul^^i^ 
thatmjglMs wJithoot ckainig viQlieiice (o her iselu^gn, 
attdVilb^ufc lAtiag >her) see the direct inteffdan'oiT 
k, ^steal her, afe it were, from the horror she was 1% 
(mad 1 fdt a coiog^passidMaate; 'good disposition to 
do if^ for «be was a >go0d*girl) she recovered her 
fosmdr oheerfnlnes^ and was'afterwsyrds the happy 
wife, «nd the mother of a fai^ily. 

3lhc other case, and ti;ie conclusion in xn^ 
liBiett. 

Ih Papis, in 1793, I had lodgings in the Rue 
iimaAowr^g ^t Dink^ No. 63. They were the 
most agreeable' for situation of any I ever -had in 
iHoris, except that fbey were too remote from the 
iQomrdii;do% <i>f whioh i w^ then « ttiemben But 

♦ This circtimstaince happened in the year 17^6. Times 
tre nfe&ded. Young Ladies ndw wear neither aprons, 
btidtte^, ^br ilhder'«i5etticosft8, nor do theydroWn or haag 
IMAMlftt (orlova. Ndte bjf the -Editw nnimS. 

f A pccxiiar motive, iMhich I shall not. here es^plait^ 
oUiges^me to omit the insertion of the case alluded to ; but 
{ bave ^iventhe beginning, which contains an account of Mr. 
t^aine^s mocie of life, before he was sent to prison, and thfe 

this 
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ttlis was recompensed by their heing also t^mote 
from the alarms and confusion into which ,the ia^ 
teriour of Paris was then oft^n thrown. The news 
of those things used to arrive to us^ as if we were 
in a state of quietude in the country. The house; 
which was enclosed by a wall and gateway from 
the street, was a good deal like an old mansion 
Farm-house, and the court-yard was like a farm- 
yard stocked with fowls, ducks, turkies, and geese; 
which for amusement, we used to feed out <^ the 
. window of the parlour on the ground floor. There 
were some huts for rabbits, and a stye with two 
pigs. Beyond, was a garden of more than an acre 
of ground, well laid out, and stocked with ex- 
cellent fruit trees. The orange, apricot, and the 
green-gage plumb, were the best I ever tasted ; 
and it is the only place where I saw the wild 
cucumber, which they told me is poisonous. The 
place had formerly been occupied by some curioces 
person. 

My apartments consisted of three rooms. The 
first, for wood, water, &c with an ••old fashioned 
closet chest, high enough to hang up clothes in. 
The next, was the bed room, and beyond that the 
sitting room. At the end of the sitting room, 
which looked into the garden, was a glass door, 
and on the ouiside a small landing ][)lace railed in, 
and a flight of narrow stairs almost hidden by the 
vines that grew over it, by which I could descend 
into the garden, without going down stairs through 

the 
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the houses I am trying^ by description^ to mak« 
you see the place in your mind, because it wiU 
assist the story I have to tell ; and which I think 
you can do, because you once called upon me 

thereon account of Sir ^ who was then, nA 

myself was, soon afterwards, in arrestation. But 
it was winter when you came, and it is a sommer 
scene I am describing. 



I went into my chamber to write and sign a certi-» 
ficate for them, which I intended to take to the- 
guard-house, to obtain their release. Just as I 
had finished it, a man came into my room, dressed 
in the Parisian uniform of a captain^ and spoke to 
me in good English, and with a good addre^. He 
told me that two young men. Englishmen, were 
arrested and detained in the guard-house, and that 
the section (meaning those who represented and 
acted for the section) had sent him to ask me if I 
knew, them, and would answer for them, in wh^ich 
case, they would be liberated. This matter being 
soon settled between us, he talked to me about 
the Revolution, and something about ^* the Rights 
of Man," which he had read in English; aod i|t 
parting offered nie in ^ polite and civil manneTy his 
service. And who do you think the man was that 
offered me his service ? It was no other than thjB^ 
. Public Executionerj Samsoniy who guillotined the 
King, and all who were guillotined in Paris; an^ 
VOL. II. A a ^0 
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wlio lived if^'lJie same section and tiie same str&et 

wildi us K 

# # * * 

A» for myself, I used to* find some relief by 
walking alone in the garden after it was dark^ and 
cursing tiith hearty good will the authors of thai 
terrible system that had turned the character of 
the Revolution I had been proud to defend %. 

I went but littie to the Convention, and then 
Only to make my appearance ; because I found it 
impossible Jhr me to Join in their tremendous 
decrees^ and useless and dangerous to oppose thcnu 
My having voted and spoken extensively, more so 
than any other member, against the execution of 
the King, had already fix^d a marJk upon me : 
neither dared any of my associates in the Conven- 
tion to translate, and speak in French for me any 
thing 1 7night have dared to have written :}:. 
* • # * * 

Pen and iirk was then of no use to me. No good 
€OuW be done by m riting, and no printer dared t® 

♦ The insertion of tlie political sally that follows, would do 
credit neither to Mr. Paine nor myself. 

t This passage and tjie following, Which I have marked 
in Italics, deserve the solemn redectaon of ©very one, who 
fc^rrnQxiy entertained a favourable prepossession in behalf of 
iPrench liberty. 

. % At this period the French talked of the Rights of Maii» 
qf the Republic, one and indivisible, democratic and. im- 
I>erishable '; aiid branded tlie English people with the epitliet* 
Of EngliA sl«rv (^, scFfs of Georgev '&c. &Cr 

-- print; 
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prtn't; and whatever ! might have M^ritten for iiiy 
private amusement, as anecdotes of the times, 
would have been continually exposed to be ex- 
amined, and tortured into any meaning that the' 
rage of party might fix upon it ; and as to softer 
subjects, my heart was in distress at the fate of my 
friends, and my harp was strung upon the weeping 
Willows* I 

As it was summer, we spent most of our time 
in the garden, ai)d passed it away in those childisb 
amusements that serve to keep reflection from the 
mind, sUch as marbles, scotch-hops, battledojres^^ 
&c» at which we were all pretty expert 



In this retired manner we remained about six ;oir 
seven weeks; and our landlord went every evening 
into the city, to bring us the news of the day, and 
the Evening Journal. 

I have now, my Little Corner of the World, led 

.you oil, Btep by step, to the scene that makes the 

sequel of this narrative, and I ^vill put that scene 

before your eyes. You shall see it in description 

as I saw it in fact 



He recovered, and being anxious to get out of 
Ftance, a passport was obtained for him and * * * 
* *, chiefly by the means of the Huissier Rose, 
and I believe; privately from some of the members 

A a « of 
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of the Committee *. They received the passport 
Iftte in the evening, and set off post the next 
morning for Basle before four, from which place» 
I had a letter from them, highly pleased with their 
escape from France, into which they had entered 
with an enthusiasm of patriotic devotion. Ah I 
France, thou hast ruined the character of a Revo* 
lution virtuously begun, and destroyed those that 
produced it I might almost say like Job's ser-- 
▼ant, " and I only am escaped." 

7\€9 days after they were gone, I heard a 
ripping at the gate, and looking out of the win- 
dow of the bed-room, I saw the landlord ^ing 
^th a candle to the gate, which he opened, and a. 
guard with muskets and fixed bayonets entered 
I went to bed again, and made up my mind fof 
prison, for I Was then the only lodger. It was a 
guard to take up — and—, but I thank God ! they 

were out of their reach -f* 

The 

^ OS the Committee of Public Safety^ at that time tht 
99tciUit€ power of France, in every sense of the word. For 
the benefit of the Great Nation, they pocketed nearly 400/* 
for signing those passports, and permitted two of the serfs oJF 
George, and of (:our$e, agents of Peet (fts they call Mr. Pitt) 
to escape from peeping through the littU national windowj and 
crying hot cockUs^ which was the gay^ lively^ witty styUy in 
Which they represented their judicial assassinations. 

t So that tlie 400^ which these Public Safety Scouncirels 
luid touched, would have been the cause of their murder, had 
they delayed their departure ; for as Barr^re wisely observed, 
" dead men tell no tales/' It would haverbeen rain to have 

pleaded 
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The guaird came about a month after, in the 
night, and took away the landlord, Georgeit, and 
the scene in the house finished by the arrestation 
of myself. This was soon after you had called oti 
me^ and sorry I was it was not in my power to 
render to **the service that you asked. 

I have now fulfilled my engagement, and I hope 
your expectation, in relating the case of — : — 9 
landed back on the-shore of life, by the mistake 
of the pilot, who was conducting him out ; and 
preserved afterwards from prison, perhaps from It 
worse fate, without knowing it himself 

You say a story cannot be too melancholy for 
you. This is interesting and affecting, but aat 
melancholy. It may raise in your mind a sympa* 
thetic sentiment in reading it,, and though it may 
Btart a tear of pity, you will not have a tear q( 
sorrow to drop upon the page. 



Here, my contemplative correspondent, let us 
stop and look back upon the scene. The matters 
here related being ^li facts, are strongly pictured 
iu my mind, and in this sense, Forgetftilness doe$ 
not apply. Bat facts and feelings are distinct 

X>ieaded the bribe; the plea itself wouk) have been suoh 
an outrage to the Majesty of the Republic^ that it would 
have aldne sufficed to have ** ^aiisjied tl^e consciences'^ of the 
Jurj of the Revolutionary Tribunal. Inhuman butchers ! 

A a 3 things, 
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things, and it is against facts that the opium F^ind 
of Forgetfulness deceives u$ intq ease. Lqq^ 
back on any scene or subject that qnc^ gave you 
distress, for all of us have felt some, and ypu will 
find, that though the remembrance of the fact is 
not extinct in your memory, the feeling is fixtinct 
in your niind. You c^ remember you had felt 
distress, buf; you cannot fe^l tha( distress a^aiu» 
and perhaps will wonder you felt it thpn. It is 
like a shadow that loses itself in lig^t 

It is often difficult to know what is a misfortune. 
That which we feel as a great one to day, may bp 
the means of turning aside our steps into some new 
^path (hat leads to happiness yet unknown. In 
trapiqg the scenes of my own life, I can discoveri 
th^t the condition I now enjpy, T^^hich is sweet to 
Qie, a)ld.wi^ be more so when I get to Americi^ 
ercept in the loss of your societtf *, has been pro.7 
duced, in the first instance, by my being disap* 
pointed in former projects. Beyond that impene- 
trable yeil, Futurity, we know not what lie^ con- 
cealed« an^l the ^ay to arrive i§ hidden from us. 
Turning then our thoughts to tlio^e cases of 
despair that Ipad to suiqid^ when, " the mind,** 
4S you say, " neither secis, nojr hears, and hold? 
council only with itself; when the very idea of 
qonsolatioQ would add to ^e torture, and self^ 

- ♦ Who aays Tom Paioe is oot a gallapt man ? 

destruc-j 
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deetniction is. its only- feim *;"' what, it may be 
asked, is the best advice^ what the be^ relief — - 
I answer, seek it not in reason, for the mind is at 
war with reason, and to reason against feelings is 
as vain, as to reason against fire f. It serves only 
to torture Ihe torture, by adding reproach to 
horror. All reasoning, in such cases, acts upon 
.ns like the reasoning of another person, that^ Ijow- 
ever kindly done, serves but to insult the misery 
we suffer. If reason could remove the pain^ 
reason would have prevented it. If she' could not 
do the one, how is she to perform the other ? In 
all such cases we must look upon reason as dis- 
possessed of her empire, by a revolt of the mind. 
She retires herself to a distance to weep, and the 
ebony sceptre of despair, rules alone. AH that 
reason can then do, is to suggest, to hint a thought^ 
to signify a wish, to cast now and then, a kind, be- 
wailing look, to hold up, when she can catch the 
eye, the miniature shaded portrait pf Hope ; and 
though dethroned, and can dictate no more, tp 
wait upon us in the humble station of a hand- 
maid. — Perhaps it may be said, all this is figure: 

* Tlib passage indicates that the mind of his female cotreH- 
<pondent is not of the common order. 

t In tliis single sentence, Mr. Paine was not aware, that he 
was overthrowing the hypothesis on which he raised the struc- 
'^ure of his political writing, and particularly of his ** Jiige of 
Reason,,*' 

A a 4 but 
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but it is figure, so much like reality, that though H 
cannot be true in fact> it is true in sentiment V 



1 HAVE often been in company with Mr. Paine, 
since my Arrival here ; and I was not a little sur- 
prised to find him wholly indifferent about the 
public spirit of England, or the remaining in- 
fluence of his doctrines among its people^ Indeed, 
he seemed to dislike tlie mention of the subject; 
and when, one day, in order to provoke discuseioa, 
I told him I had altered iQy opinions upon many 
of his principles, he answered, " You certainly 
have the right to ^o so ; but you cannot alter the 
nature of things; the French have alarmed all 
honest men ; but still truth is truth. Though you 
may not think that my principles are practicable 
in England, without bringing on a great deal of 
misery and s confusion, you are, I am sure, con- 
vinced of their justice." Here, he took occasion 
to speak in terms of the utmost severity against 

Mr. , who had obtained a seat in parliament^ 

and said that '^ parsons were always mischievous 
jpUows when they turned politicians/' This gave 
rise to an observation respecting bis "Age of 

* Again ! What will Mr. Paine now alledge against Mr. 
Burke's '' and in proportion as they are metaphysically trae» 
they are morally and politically false.^ 

Reason," 
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Reason/' the publicatioa of-Miiich, I 9&id had lost 
him the gpod opiniofi of nuiabers of his Eckgliak 
advocates. He became, uncommonly warm utthb 
remark^ and ih a tOtne of singular ener^ dedai^d 
that he would not have published it, if he had not 
thought it calculated to '^ inspire mankind witiijt 
more exalted idea of the Supreme Architect of the 
Unirense, and to put an end to villainous im- 
posture/' He then broke out with the most violent 
invectives, against our (received optdions, accoos- 
.panying. them at the same time with' some of the 
most grand and subUnie conceptions of an Omni- 
potent Beinji^ that I e9«r »heard or read o£ In tbe 
support of this opinion^ he avoved hidiscif rpaii% 
to lay down his life, and said, "'^ the IJ^siEUKpifof 
LandafF may roast me in Smithfield; :if be Mia^n, ' 
but human torture cannot shake my coairiction/' 
To this I answered, ^' The biidiop of Landaff i^a 
man of too Enlightened, tolerant^ and hunNme a 
disposition, to wish y^mroftstdd, or any otfa^-mfii* 
for differing with you in opimon. Yon eu^not 
say that his Apolog)r does not breathe tolerance in 
every page."— *' Aye, it is an Apology, indeed^ 
for priestcraft; but parsons will meddle asid make 
mischief; — ^the;^ always hurt their own causey ^A 
make tMngs WQ»e tiian they were before ; if he 
had said nothing, the church would have losfc 
nothing; but I have another rod in pickle, for 
Mr. Bishop.'* Here he reached down a copy of 
the Bbhcqp^t work^ interleaved with remarks upon 

it, 



it) Mrlrich he read to me ; after which, he admitted 
the liberality of the Bishop, and regretted, that itt 
ill the controversies among men, a similar temper 
was not maintained. But, in proportion as he 
appeared listless of politics, he seemed quite a 
sealpC in his rdi^ous creed ; of which the following 
is an instance. 

An English Lady of our acquaintance, not less 
xemarkable for her talents than for elegance of 
sianners^ entreated me to contiiye that she might 
iiave an interview with Mr. Paine* In conse- 
quence of this, I invited .htm to dinner on a daj 
when we. were to be favoisred with her company. 
But, as she is a very rigid Roman Catholic, I 
cautioned Mr. Paine before-hand, against touching 
apon religious subjects, assuring him at the same 
time, that she fek much interested to make bis 
mcquaihtance. With nmch good nature, he pro- 
mised to be discreet. Although the Lady I allude 
to, IS perhaps one of tJie. most liberal and tplerant 
of her sex, I knew that (m this point she felt 
tenderly; for which reason, this. preliminary bint 
was not ill timed. 

For above' four hours, he kept every one in 
«^nishment and admiration of/ his memory*, his 
keen observation of men and mannersi his numr 
berless anecdotes of the American Indians, of the 
American war, of Franklin, Washington, and even 
of his Majesty, of whom he tokl several. curious 
facts of humour .^nd benevolence* H» reniarkB 
I ^ . on 
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on genius and taste, can never be forgotten by 
those present Thus far every thing went on as I 
could wish; the aparkling champagne gave a zest 
to his conversation, and we were all delighted* 
But alas ! alas ! an expression relating to his 
" Age of Reason," having been mentioned by 
one of the company, he broke out immediately, 
fie began with Astronomy, — ^addressing himself to 
Mrs- Y — ^1 he declared, that the least inspection 
of the motion of the stars, was a convincing prooi^ 
|iiat Moses was a lian Nothing could stop him. 
In vain 1 attempted to change the subject, by em-^ 
ploying every artifice in my power, arid even by 
attacking with vehemence his . political principles. 
He returned to the charge with unabated ardoun 
I called upon him for a song, though I never 
beafd him sing in my life. He struck up instantly 
one of his own composition; but the instant he 
bad finished it, he resumed his favourite topic. 
Every time he took breath, he gained firesh 
strength, and on he went, with inconceivable ta« 
pidity, until the ladies gradually stole unobserved 
from the room, and left another gentleman and 
myself to contest, or rather to leave him master of 
the field of battle. ' # 

I felt extremely mortified, and remarked that 
he had forgotten his promise, and that it was not 
fair to wound so deeply the opinions of the ladies. 
^ Oh!"^ said he, " they'll come again. What a 
pity it is that people should be so prejudiced !" — 

Tq 
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To which I retorted, that their prejudices might 
be virtues. ** If so/' he repKed, '* the blossoms 
may be beautifhl to the; eye, bttt the root is wcafc.^ 
I desired^ him to prov6 it. He continued as fol^ 
lows, declaring that he could not do better than 
cite his own expressions, written years ago. ** There 
is ftometliing exceedingly curious in the consti- 
tution and operation of prejudice. It has the 
singular ability of accommodating itself to all the 
possible varieties of the human mind. Some pas*- 
rions and< vices are but thinly scatt^ed among 
mankind, and find only here and there a fitneea 
for receptioin. But prejudice, like the spidM; 
makes every where its home. It has neitiier taste 
nor choice of place, and all that it requires is 
room. There is scarcely a situation, except fire 
pr water, in which a spider wiU lM)t live. So, let 
the mind b^ as naked as the watts of an empt^ 
and forsaken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or 
ornamented wilji the richest abilities of thinking, 
let itbediiot, cold, dark, or lights Ibndy or inka.^ 
bited, still prejudice, if undisturbed, will 611 it 
iwitii cobwebs, and live, like the spider, wh^e there 
seems nothing to live on. If the one prepares 
jier food by poisoning it to her patate and tor 
use, the other does the same ; and as several of 
our passions are strongly charactered by t^ 
animal M'orld,. prejudice may be denominated tiie 
spider of the mind.'' 

Upon 
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Upon my observing tliat I did not recoUett the 
passage in any of his works, he stated, that it 
was written in America, twenty years ago, and 

might be found in one of his pamphlets, the name 
of which has escaped my recollection. But he 
repeated it, at our request, several times, and 
aUowe4 me to write it down^ One of the most 
extraordinary properties belonging to Mr. Pain^ 
is» his power of retaining every thing he has 
written in the course of his life. It is a fac^ 
that he can repeat word for word, evefy sen- 
tence in his " Common Sense^ Rights of M&n^ 

' &c* &c., which I attribute Qrst, to the unparal* 
lelled slowness with which he composite every 
passage, he writes; secondfy, to its having been 
profoundly meditated, and lastiy, to his dislike 
tp every sort of reading. The Bible is the only 
book which he has studied, and there is not tt- 

, verse in it, ,that is not familiar to him. Won- 
derful and (HToductive as his mathematical ge-^ 
jiius is unquestionably, he has often assured^ 
me, ^at he never read any thing upon liie 
subject Indeed, he seems to have a contempt' 
tu0us opinion not only of books, but of their 
authors ; for in shewing me one day the beautiful 
mOfdds of two bridges he had devised, he ob^ 
slerved that Dn Franklin once told him, tiiatf 
^' books are written to please^ houses built for 
great men, churches for j^iests, but no bridge 
for the people/* 

These' 
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^These models exhibit an extraordinary degree, 
not only of skill, but of taste, in mechanics ; and 
«re wrought with extreme delicacy, entirely by 
Jus own hands. The largest is nearly four feet 
in length ; the iron works, the chains^ and every 
other article belonging to it, were fofged, and 
manufactured by himself. It is intended as tlio 
model of a bridge, which is to be constructed 
across the Delaware, extending 480 feet with only 
one arch. The other is to be erected over a lesser 
river, whose name I fprget, and is likewise a 
single arch, and of his own "workmanship, ex- 
cepting the chains, which instead of iron, are cut 
qut of pasteboard, by the fair hand of his cor-' 
respondent, the little Comer of the World, whose 
indefatigable perseverance is extraordinary. He 
was offered 30001. for these models, and refused 
it The iron bars which I before mentioned that 
I noticed in a corner of his room, were also 
forged by himself, as the model of a crane, of a 
BOW description. He put them together, and ex«* 
lubited the power of the lever, to a most sur* 
prizing degree. 

It would require the leisure, and faculty of 
Jamie Boswell himself to ^detail all the conver- 
sations, which I had with Mr. Paine, or the 
opinions and anecdotes which he recounted. I 
am sure they would fill a volume. I shall there- 
fore conclude this account of him, with a few 
words, respecting his acquaintance with Bona- 
parte* 

The 
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When the Hero of Italy had return*!* to 
Paris, in order to take the command of thtft 
Army of England^ with whose left M'ing h^ after- 
wards set off to conquer the department of the 
Thames, on the burning sands of Egypt, he 
called on Mn Paine, , and invited him to dinner* 
In the course of his rapturous ecstacies, he de- 
clared, that a statue of gold, ought to be erepted 
to hira in every city in the universe ; he also as- 
sured him, that he always slept with his. book *, 
under his pillow, and conjured him to honour 
him with his correspondence and advice. When 
the military Council at Paris, who directed all 
the movements of Bonaparte, (though he has thai 
jnerit of them) came to a serious consultation 
about the invasion of England, Mr. Paine. was 
invited to assist at the sitting. After they had 
ransacked and examined all the plans, charts^ 
and projects of the Old Government^ Bonaparte 
submitted to them, the propriety of hearing wliat 
Citizen Paine had to say upon the subject But 
I should have stated, that without one dissentient 
voice, they were all of opinion, the measure was 
impracticable, dangerous even in idea, and still 
more so in the attempt. General D'Ar^on, a 
celebrated engineer t, was one of this Council, 

' * « The Right9 of Man." 

t He- dijrected the siege of Gibraltar, \u the Americaa 

and. 
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•nd present on the occasion. He laughed at the 
projeci^ and said, that all those plans and 
scheme^ had better be made cartridge paper of^ 
for there was no Prince Charles (meaning the 
Pretender) now-a-days ; and tliat they might as 
well attempt to invade the moon, as England, 
with its supericM* fleet at sea. " Oh !" exclaimed 
Bonaparte, ^'but there will be a fog."— " Ah !" 
replied D^Ari^, *^ and there will be an En^ish 
fleet in that f<^."— " Cannot we pass ?" said Bo- 
naparte; " Doubtless," answered the other, "by 
diving twenty fathom under water ;'* then Jo^lcing 
stedfastly ajt the Hero, '* General'* said he, the 
earth is Our own, but not the sea. We must re- 
cruit our fleets^ before we can hope to make any 
impression on En^and^ and even then, the en- 
terprize would be fraught with perdition, unless^ 
we could rai$e a diversion among the people.** 
lien Bonaparte : ^ that is the very point I mean ; 
here is Citizen Paine, who will tell you, that the 
whole English nation, except the royal fieunily, 
and the Him&oerians who have been created peers 
0f the realnty and absorb the greatest part of the 
lamd property^ are ardently burning ybryrafer- 
nization.'' Paine being called upon, said, "It 
is now several years since I have been in England^ 
and therefore I can only judge of it^ by what I 
knew when I was there. I think the pec^le are 
very disaffected, but I am sorry to add, that if 
the expedition should escape the fleets I think 
5 ' the 



Uie array, woulijl be . cttt in pieces. The'dciy 
Way to kill Engiand^ is to . annihilate ber com- 
meiic€l." 'This opinion was backed by all thQ 
Council^ ' atld Bonaparte, turning to Paitie, aske^ 
how long ha thought it woiild take to annihUat<$ 
the En^ish commerce ? Paiiie answered, that 
OY^ry thing depended on a peace. From that 
hour, Bonaparte never spoke to him, and whe^ 
he had finished his adventures in Egypt^ and had 
stolen . b^qk to France, he pa3sed by him at the 
grand dini^r,. that was given to the Generals of ' 
the Republic, a short time before his usurpatioD^f 
staring him in' the face, and saying to Geiieral 
Lasnes, in the hearing of Paine, " the English are 
all alike in every country, — they are all rascals/' 
Mr. Paine thinks the Egyptian expeditiqn was 
determined on, in copsequence of the rejection 
of this project of Bonaparte by the Council ; as 
it never was either in tiieir contemplation, or that 
of the government, to invade England, but only 
' to keep Us u'pon the ^i vive, and to divert our 
attention fron* other objects; Besides whiohj the 
popularity and inflammatory mind of Bonaparte 
were so excessive, that; they were glad to get rid 
of him at any rate. Paine entertains the most 
despicable opinion of Bonaparte's conduct, mili^ 
tary as well as civil, and thinks him* the com** 
pletest charlatan evfev existed ^. 

Mn 

* It may be Ifaought 'stmnge> tbat e zhaD, like Paifi^, 

•ducatBdvin the passive principles of the Quakers, aad bim- 

vo>{/. ix« B li .self 
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. Mr. Joel Barlow lives at N^. ^0, Rue Vau- 
girard, in one of the finest houses of Paris. I 
was very much surprised when going to pay him 
my first visit to find myself at a porte-co- 
chere, with a porter*s lodge, an elegant stone 
stable and coach-house attaclied to the left wing 
of his Hoiet^ and evei^ thing as it should be. 
The first idea that presented itself to my mind, 
ks my servant rang at the bell, was, '' alas I 
Joel, you have touched^" But I was mistaken*. 
As he was not at home^ when I first called, I 
inquired of his servant, whether any other jfami- 
iies lived there besides Mr, Barlow; and was 
answered, that it was his own house, and that 
he had purchased it On my way home, I was 
employed in calculating . how much such a house 
might costi and where the cash came from. 
Ihe next day Mr. Barlow called on me, and 
about a week after we found him at home. He 

self very timid, at least, in appearance, should be com- 
petent to give an opinion on military opersitions. But I can 
assure the reader, there are many eminent French Generals, 
who have attached the highest credit to his advice, ajthougk 
he had never seen the countries, in which that advice vras 
i)cneficial. 

• ?* Barlow wa^ one of the Conventional Commissioners 
ayho .went with Gr6goire itito Savoy to organize it. Ht 
might have saved by fiiir means, in that mission, as much 
as .would purchase the house, which was confiscated pro- 
perty, and consequently sold infinitely below its valu«. I 
know not bow h« was afterwards employed* 

received 



^epeivfd, ya with gre?[t cbrdiali^, andnshewed 

W€>f^ wiiofly destitpt^ q( fwrniture excepting fow; 
r^OjOms, .i\lSK:cupi^ by hiipself and fainil}^ ^ He, 
mentioned that the l^quse \\a,i^ been built b}i 
Ctemipni Tonnhre^ aa4; that he had bought 
it some yeafs ragp.^ but- he did not state what 
he hftd SP^^p for, it. With respect to its un-. 
fi4rDish^d ,<:onditionj; . he said he had bought it 
only op a speculation^ . under ^ the idea that at 
the return of peace, he niight sell it ^dyanlage- 
ously to some English minister or noblei^ian whp 
Sihouldf choose to reside in Earis, apd be; ex- 
pected \to,get 60001. for it. It certainly would 
suit aa 9^i3Qkba6Sfador in point of accp9niiod^^ 
tions, .but it is so remote from the. center of 
buainess,' (bein^ at ^ the .vevy extremity; of Jhe 
city) that I doiibt whether it woujd be po{5- 
sible for hjm to make it a - permanent resi- 
dencoi Eor any gentleinan,who wishes tf>xosiiip 
this haunt of sin and ir\iqpi.ty a constant bome» 
tiie situation is d^^irable^ aiid the* lawn at the 
b^ck consisting of two acies .is bordere^ by a 
jihrubbery, aiid walb lad^ iwith frujt trees. 
But no ojne thinks he ^yf pi get mopre than 
half the money, notwith^tapjiing: the influx of 

tftotogeri^f.,. ■ 

. •The;e»p66tfttion.af dispofiiing of it according 
to hisMtiiuate, i» the only motive that detains 
, > - B b 2 : hioj 
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\nm at Vttth, as it is his deteriranatioa td retatft 
with Mrs. Barlow to America, as soon as possi'* 
He. Of the Republic, its i*ulers, and it^ pM« 
[He, he entertaifis the most profound oontMipl^ 
and though he is exb*ettiely guarded in his re* 
marks, Wbat does fall fmm him, is £uU of gall. 
Respecting the English goreroHient and iiatioii^ 
he said very little, but that was in their fitvour* 
He confessed his utter astonishment at the sor-- 
prizing exertions we had made during the ;prar, 
and avowed that he had mistaken the public 
Spirit and financial resources of Great Britain. 
•* I have been caleulating," said he, " year after 
year, the downfal of the Government, and coultl 
not cohceiTe it possible that you could stand 
another year. Whenever I t6ok up the papers^ 
and saw the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and read of your subsidies, I looked for a na- 
tional bankruptcy in the course of the ensuing 
t\vclvc-mOnths. But when Mr, Pitt came for-» 
wards with the Income T^x, all the wise heads of 
Ais metropolis gave you over as los^ and I 
pronounced you saved. When I saw the natioti 
cheerfully submit to i^ I was then donvinced 
yon might tarry on the war fbr fifty yearS;" Ho 
spoke of Mr. Pitt In terms which surprised mo^ 
and declared he believed in his conscieikad,^ tkukt 
tf he had dared to mtm^ «d ihe Atil aartaot of 
what he thought, he woald haire Mocsadcd in 
4 ' . changing 
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(bn^n^ng )^ .&ce ^f Eur^p^^ '^ At; sdlieisei^iV 
md he» :^' it canpot he ^^pied that b? has thf 
jperitof Mviag «^yed,t;h^ old fal^ric , (i?jief^w|if 
^ Gpnutitutiau) if it be worth saving ;:ai?i4 mW 
that account, as you . all seem di/spos^4 tg^. hug 
yqijir prejudices, I think every man of y<>]if sI^uIjI 
$ul;)scrii:)e to his statue % for he,, ha^ ^ect^ioly 
^ypcJ your Constitution "^ On my asking 4)u» 
^'h^,he, thought of the peace^ an4 our <pi[^9^ 
situation, he anawer^d>/ that he saw i^otbiifg 
qeosiir^ble in it; it was what w^s to be p3|p^f tfa^l 
fropp the state pf the coutineat; wehad l<3($t.^M^ 
thing, and had cut out plenty of work foFjtbe 
Frencliy which, h^ was sure they woj^d i|^if^ 
finish, " If they shou^ld, woe betide. you.'/. I 
requested ao explanation ; and he repHe<^ " if 
. the French , Govermniei^t are interH^: pn pei^^ 
they will. set t^emsehei SjEfripusly to woarl? ^§^ 
their colonics, ai^d such is . the actwi^ p^ <^ 
French • that they will ^qqh yepair theia: \Q^fifffi 
create a vast <:omi»wc^ wtuch tbieir, IpqaL pi^ 
sessions and influence wHi feqiHtatf^i *^4;i<*b^ 
will epd with a powerful navy." Oiv i%g ff^ 
ticiiig, that they had aireadjf.ejw^livledr ouf iW«flh 
merce, he answered, ^* Ihatt wiUju«t-gi^»»ekyau an 
idea what a set of fooU they are, Tl^ia iM^^ 

* At that time* there wfis 9^ piopps^ m .JE^^f^d .pfr 
erecting a statue to Mr. Pitt* 

© h 5 step 



step at the first start, Ji^ a^arfvihc&ig jSroof, that 
they dotf t knew how^ to ]g6 to \vdiivk. The pro* 
liibitioA , of your Tnairifttctores ■ has increased 
the avidity for theirr. • They ^hiuld have opened 
Ja'fre^ trade with you, and 'gradually cozened 
e^iy^' your industry and mechanics ;• in the 
'course *df some yeftrs, they might iMVe tripped 
«py4wi¥ heels ;'^ but the Government is in -such a 
tfbnfo^nded hiirry,- Hhdd -they will have every 
Jhing done as ioon'as iteomes into their heads, 
%o *hW 'instead -of sticlnng to any given point, 
l9j*y itre atteitipting five * hundred different 'pro- 
j^tSy and neVer sucjceed iti -bne, - except en^ 
iJl«l*tti^thte people."'^ With respect to our pre- 
sent -^ittiatibh, he observed, ' ^' Yda liave now a 
^hardctef,- and -it d^perid^ on yourselves to rnain- 
taiii^it* Oh the rest of -ithe Continent you are 
itesing^»gf obhd, but 'in IVdnce, it is higher now 
^ftan tever it was before. Thei^'e is an universal 
dmpresiSon'here,: without excepting the Govern- 
•«aieht-4hegiselves, of the power, resources an^ 
public spirit of the 'English, but you are more 
"feared thari liked." ^^He thought the jieace would 
/be permanent, if any change should take place 
in the Government, but with Bonaparte, at its 
head, he was of Opinion, it w^s impossible it 
could be of long duration, from the nature of 
'fifi3 power. ' For he was the. creature of the 
i;rmy, an4 was^ constantly surrounded by hungry 
''i ' ^ ' ' Qeneraj^ 
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<jeneraU and^SoWiei's who were incessantly im- 
pof tuning birh^ and that ^twith;3taiKling h^ 
dictatorial manner, he could not Awrf^e without 
their leave. Unless hd could find them employe- 
mentor' disband them^ they would employ lum. 
Upon my asking whether he thought Bonaparte 
^ecuce, he answered, ^* more so, than any of 
his predecessors ; they are satisfied 'witli him be- 
cause lie does not guillotine them ; but we ha^e 
not^et got tfanrough the third .act of the Revolu- 
tionJ" I asked how he thought it would wind 
up?i It' is impossible vto te^; for one cannot 
reasim about it . Bi^t I guess it will .end, either 
with the complete subjugation of Europe, or in 
a bloody civil war in France, between rival Ge- 
iierals. Republicans) Jacobins, and Royalists; 
and bring back out of it9 confusion a royai 6sta<- 
blishment"— " What advice then/' said I, 
*' will you now give to the Priviledged Orders ?" 
— '* To be on their guard, and remain. quiet '^ 

This is the substance of every thing I have 
heard from him concerning politics^ on whicii 
he appe^irs very reserved, and even upwilling to 
give an opinion. - His inclinations are com* 
pletely alienati&d from Europe, which he consi> 
ders as undone, aaid he expresses the most fer-* 
vent anxieties for the hour of his departure 
from it ' ^ 

; Bb4 . The 



eighty-fovir y^furi i^ ^ge, qfnd a§ frplicfcaOflie ae 
^ l^d pf eigh1;epi|. Hia repujiattiQn, w. the first 
poet of Italy, has hee© Ipng ^tablishjeid, and it 
is certain be would have been the Imperii Laur 
reat| bad it not beiei^ for his enthusiastic ft4wi^a^ 
iion of the: Ffencb Revoluticna. We iiave frpr 
4i|eni% twen ip his pQiaatpp^)^^ and ha^e always 
(fotttid him Jn the same lively fauinour, but it is 
^j^tramely painful to hear Um sfiefti^ oq account 
sxf his ha^^ing lost the roof ef ibis mouth. He is 
imdeavaunng to prDciire a sabscripticm for a 
apleodid edition of hi9» iiroirlffi, and be talks of 
goin^ to England for the purpose. * 

Dr. Suedfteur intended to have gone to Naple3 
|o establiih tnmfelf as a pbyficiaa there. But^ 
the Committee oS Public Safety ordeire^ fame of 
(heir Sbirri to fei;» him after he had paffed the 
barriers of Paris, and 11^9$ maj^ing the best of 
his way into Italy onfo^jt, and in disguke. They 
then ^ve hun his ch^ioe^ to go to prison^ and 
take his oh^n/ce in thfi mH A\»w Q^ pxi&m^v^ whq 
irere to appear belffe tl|e. revolutionary Tnbu- 
nal» or to Ue Difpplpr pf a Public JEsHblishT 
ment, in which sMp^ obriSA^fij ppera|ll^cgis >yere 
carrying on for the use* of i^e ar*ie^. The 
Dootori like a !teisr idan^. accepted thQ .latter. 
As soon as he had seated himself in his new 
lodgings, which were elegant, an order came 

that 
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jjhait h»-wap never tq go out of the bou§e qo 
pai^ qf being sent tQ Prison. How the villains 
|iaye Icfrmente4 ^nd iiV5i|lted the feelings of maor 
^ind ! Tbere^ivas 9. refinement ia thejr cruelties 
iKhicli es;cepded the col4 blooded jokes pf Tibe- 
rius ai^d \hQ Borgks. . In this prison, the Doctoy 
dup^ii^tended the establishn^ent, and rqipsiinec} 
fipa.rly eighteen ipQntJhs; and this \y9.3 their way 
of rews^r^iag «. man wbp was contributing t^ 
^ejr victories. At length, he was allowed tQ 
brc«^the the fresh air, ^ttep4?d by a guard, and 
f.p .yisi|; his patients, , but then the guard always 
attended him into the chamber of the sicl^, eye© 
un4pr circumstances of peculiar delicacy. Upon 
bill prei^enting ^. spirited remonstrance against 
this horrible indecorum, they sent bim atfaigbt 
tp prjjson, with a promise that be should be triec} 
in the next batch of victims, fqr (inspiring 
againp the tmity and indivisibility of the Re- 
public I question if Satan hiipself co^ld h^v^ 
put such an ingenious construction upon so plaiQ 
fi case. After having worried him fqr some tlme^ 
^i^y tool^ him ovit of Iiis bed ^t midnight, put 
him injx) aJh^ackneycoiich, aud set bim down at 
biiSt ladging^. in the establishment The next 
morning, ju^t as he was putting his things a little 
in qrder, be wai^ again arrested, and carriec^ 
before the Committee of General Vigilance, of 
ly^iich t|^e pointer P^yid was % present n^i^Qiber, 

who 
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who ^ving him one of his snarling tygcr grin% 
asked how he dared as a foreigner, not to have 
inscribed his name at his section. While the 
Doctor was beginning to explain, David accused 
him of being an Agent of Peet and Thugut^ and 
he was remanded back to prison on a fresh 
warrant Two days after, a guard was sent for 
him, and he was conducted to the Committee of 
Public Safety, who told him, that there had 
been a mistake in his affair, but that it was a 
very lucky mistake, as on the morning of his 
arrest, all who were tried from his prison had 
been found guilty of a conspiracy in prison 
against the Republic, and that he would certainly 
have been one of them, had he been there. 
The Doctor expressed his gratitude, and he was 
remanded back to his Directorship with a pro- 
hibition from quitting it At last, an end was 
put to those jocose days of blood and peril, and 
the Doctor was liberated, after having been duly 
ruined. Thrown upon the wide world, at his 
age, wheii something like ease and comfort had 
become necessary, he found he had to beat up 
again his leeway through life. Sometimes he 
thought of going to Naples, America, or re- 
turning to England^ A mere accident setded 
him in Paris. A female personage of high con- 
sequence was suddenly taken ill in the absence 
of her husband, and the Doctor attended 

her. 
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fadr«i> He was tl^neeforward recomlnended and 

'|)yfih6d ; he resolvbd to try his chance once niore 

in Farii;. hie now keeps his carriage, 'ktteiitk 

Almcottlll the gorerhmem people/ and' tells me^ 

rlie Amkes about £0001: pei* anbusi; ! 

* ' 53ie eflfects of his sufferings^ are lioweyeiv 

.very apparentv He begins to lookiold^ though 

^e is as ftiU of vivacity as ever ; and he is tongue 

tied upon politics, in which he declares he will 

have no more concern. But he has a decided 

opinion, and he made >«s acquainted with it 

Among a multitude of histories which he told us 

at different times, here is one, which I 'think so 

horrible, that every parent in fjfigland ought to 

know it, beifore they think of permitting a cMld 

to visit this hell of hells. 

> Young' '^j tfrhose mother now resides in * 

London, was sent by her to Paris in order to 
polish, and keep him out of havTh^s way. I re- 
member him well ; he was a good ^^latured but 
incautious lad, and possessed of ^ great simpli- 
city of manners. But, unfortunately for him, 
he was a most impassioned Englishman, and 
openly cursed the French and all their measures ; 
for which indiscretion, Suedaeur often remon- 
strated with him in vain. The Committee of 
Public Safety wanting some English heads for 
exhibition, caused him to be arrested. Suedaeur 
jvisited. him in prison. He wai^, even there, 
j^lways merry, fall' of the heyday of youth, and 

continued 



ii^nttnued to blaspheme the French Rifpubttd, 
" Ri4e Britaonia, and God save the Kiag/* 
w^re the farottrite jscung^ iftrith which he^^ade 
hi' pHaoa walls reflound^. But, Rule BrUumf% 
and God saYe the King, were proo& of^ Us 
jbeingoAe of tbe< serfs of Geoi^e, and amagent 
of Ptiet. It was evident tbereforey that he was 
eni^^d in a conspiracy in prison to deatro^ 
the unity and indiyiaibility of the Republic. 
" Nothing could he more cleari' said Eouquier 
Tainyille, ^ public accuser. Accordingly^ he 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal^ 
If ith a vast mimbfiip of odMr persons^ of both 
aexes^ among whom was Colonel Newton (who 
was sentenced totdeath for playing at cards). 
As he knew scarcely any thing of the Frencb 
language, of :Co«it&ei. he c^nld not understand a 
pliable of what passed. They asked him au 
questions, but he ii^as ^nlenced to die^ Whoi 
he was removed from the Tribunal^ aad after he 
returned to prisqni He v^s m unconcerniid and 
as gay as eve^Pi i^x h^ hs4 not the mast distant 
idea that h& kffdi Ifm mkn^d. The w%t morn-' 
ingp he was Cfirried d^wfi^ i^Hk the court yard, 
where the fatal car^ atternksd h^Geps^D'JrTmSj 
awaited him. At ^e samf iastanit,, Pr. Sacidaeiv^ 
entered the prison |q take ^ last adieu cif him 
and Colonel Nawt^i^* Th0 Coloi^i was alreadiy 
seated ii^ the ear% land kai(;«d very dejected. 
Jk^ speetai:le c^ J^ewton liouDadi (Ad ia that 

situatioi^ 
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situniidn, startled the;y!0uth ; faeinqairedWhilhef 
th^y^ were going to tak^ hitnir Ht coqld nw 
n^afce himself understood, -a^ he did nidt dpe^W 
Frehck At that iiidtatit, Saedaeur overwh(6lmed 
with an agony of grief^ came up to him. Thi* 
agitation of the Doetor's increased hi& distress^ 
be asked hastily, " Doctor Saedaetir ! what am- 
they going to do with me?** Suedaeur, quitd 
overcome and- bursting into tears, ansi^red^ 
" My poor lost toy, I atn come to bid you 
farewei, you are going to instant deatlk**^ — 
*' To death !'* said he, with the quivering lip of 
youthful innO<^nce, " I have not been tried/* 
Then wringing his hands, he exclaimed, Ohf 
God, Oh! God! and sWoOned away in th^ 
arms of Suedaeun While ia thiaf conditifon, he 
was torn away, and thi'own into the cart- H^ 
^ recovered, however, before he reached the scaf* 
fold, and cried most bitterly. Colonel New- 
toii, (who had long served under Suwarroff, 
and received twelve wounds at the storming 
of Ishmael, and who was Colonel of the rfe- 
giment of dragoons which guarded the king 
to the scaffold) pitying the -distress of the youth, 
forgot himself, and employed the last moments 
of his existence in administering comfort to him. 
But nature was uppermost ; the misery of his 
afflicted mother rushed into his mind, nor did he 
cease to exclaim " my poor mother ! my poor 
mother!" until the fatal axe closed his eyes 

upoa 
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upon 'thfe/rt^orl4.-^Tlie.;^pcM»tors intie4 jf^mf 
(or im pe«r60D was ^xltr^nely j)re|K)3$essiQg^ ^d 
I um mw, tMsinoocent couatenanc^ was enough 
^ have wrung a tear from an heart of ^tpne.^ 
He .was only 4?ighteen years, of age^ at the time 
q£ his murder, .and a consider«l;>le fortittie awaited 
him, had he attained to maturity. . On the dis- 
consolate mother, thus bereft of her only child, 
the tearful eye of pity, casts ^ sympathizing 
look ; and should ithis pad tal^of the fate of her 
beloved Offspring fall into her hands, I wish her 
to be assured; that the recorder of it^ M'hiJe com - 
miserating hermourixing life, and dropping tears^ 
of agony upon the page^ discfirds. evei-y senti- 
ment, that majy add to that i^on^uming grief 
which is too rabidly hunying h^ to a preiwature 
grave. Iipi this ^narrs^tion, my only motive is, to 
arouse., humanity, and to implore in tiie awful, 
name of God^ the ^yenging justice of mankind,, 
against a peop^^^ wjhio are ia continual ho^ility. 
ag^nst the p^ace, the innocence^ ^and the hftppi- 
uess of ^very; p?irt of the animated world* . 
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LETTER XLIV. 

Helen Maria Williams — Madame Tallim — * 
Kosciusko. 

Miss Helen, or Madam Helen Maria Williams, 
for I know not by which of these titles to qualify 
her, lives at the Hotel of Alexander Berthier, 
the minister of war ; and in despight of all my 
inquiries, I cannot discover on what account the 
She-Saint has contrived to establish herself there. 
It cannot be for her having alternately admired 
and noted every Punch and Joan of the Revolu- 
tionary shew; because Madame Genlis, who 
detests the Republic, and whose husband was 
beheaded, is allowed free apartments in the 
National Library. However, Helen is a per- 
sonage, and at the ministry of war she holds her 
court. The notorious Mn Stone, a married 
man, who has driven away, and cruelly used 
his wife, lives with Helen in virtuous, philoso^ 
phical, platonic friendship. It is not a little 
singular, that this spiritual damsel, should 
harbour and entertain such a friend, of whom 
tio one, even in Paris, epeaks a good word 
I am at a loss in what manner to describe his 
services; his functions being so variously dom- 

pgund^d 
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pounded of the German Squire, the Italian 
Cecisbeo, the English master of the ceremonies, 
and the French perroquet *. He acts also as her 
Secretary, her garde des archixiesj and her 
chambelhn. — In short, he is a m&n of all work. 
Jhese things give no offeqce in this easy ca- 
pital,, in which it is common for a man to sit 
down at table with his wife and children and his 
Inistress, and so vice versa. I have been pre- 
sent more than once at these happy meetings, 
Or as they are here called, melanges morales, 
A Parisian, man of fashion told me one day in 
the presence of his wife, a very handsome wo- 
man, that after the first child, he thought both 
parties were at liberty to do as they pleased. 
This would have been a good plea before an 
English jury in mitigation of damages. In 
Paris, they are more enlightened,* and what is 
an unanswerable proof of the exalted felicity to 
which the connubial state has attained in it, is, 
that you never hear of a single action for crim. 
con.^ from the beginning of the year to its enrf. 
t^hea wiri ttie blue-eyed matrons of the Island 

**\ytien the Ifrench Republican tadies keep a feUow to 
puff them in' %e5ovfmah, and tc s6uii<f ^eir praises in 
^vei^'coMpafey, h5e ib called a p^trckfM. » (See a learned 
^isseftatiaur on the ^tymt^ogy of thia word,- by tke mem- 
hers p# the Natioiia^ In$titatey .in the new Dictionary they 
are ^oing to publish). 

. imitate 
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imitate the innocent chastity of the Parisian 
fair^ and tiiieir husbands the virtuous eo^eand 
nonchalance of the Parisian men! We arc, 
•ifclas ! two centuries behind thc;m in morality — 
they are making rapid strides towards the per- 
fectibility of natural philosophy ! 

Nothing demonstrates this awful truth more 
fully than the dinner given the other day by 
Madame Tallien, who has been long parted 
from her loving husband, and now lives with a 
rich merchant, whom 1 mentioned in a former 
letter, as the present proprietor of Rincy. There 
were sixteen persons at table, exclusive of Ma- 
dame, and her oher ami ; and who do you think 
was one of the sixteen ?—Tallien himself! He 
sat on the left-hand of his ci-devant rib, and 
was engaged with her in a true spousal tite-h^ 
titCy iafter the manner of Adam and Eve io 
£,den's blissful garden, thus^ 

* »« He on his side 
Leaning half rajs'd, with looks of cordial ]oye„ 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth pecK&'flr graces; tlien with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes^ 
Her hand soft touching, vhisper'd. 

Then she, 

, O sok in whom my thoughts find aU repose,^ 
My glory, my perfection, $lai I Sft 
VOL. lu a c Tig 
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3% /ace;— fori this night 

(jSarcil night tiU this I never pasted) have dreamt. 

If dream'd, not as I 6ft am wont, of t%ee^ 

But poetry apart, what .an exquisite picture of 
primitive, patriarchal simplicity was here prct 
liented to a degenerated world ! It was deli-? 
cious: it was unsophisticated nature itself, 
stripped, of the furbelows of degTading super-? 
(Stitions. Don Quixote's apostrophe to the 
gpldeti age, at the supper of the neatherda, 
comes for short of it;' its transcendant luxury 
can be described only by that profound philoso- 
pher, wjio, after the most recondite meditations, 
)^as at length discovered, and despising vulgar 
prejudices, boldly armouneed, that " marriage 
is the mast odious of all monopolies.'' This im-. 
poFtfint discovery, on which the happiness of all 
the living world, and of unborn million^ depends, 
has, alas ! made no progress in England • but iq 
this city, the favourite abode of true philosophy, 
it is tetught in ev^ry* Stoa po^cile, it is considered 
as orthodox among the fashionable, and has a 
votary in every family. If I could borrow the 
pencil of Gilrayr I might hope to delineate the 
sylyan scene in its proper col<m^s ; but as that is 
impossible, you must call in the aid of your 
own imagination, to catch a gliippse of this nup- 
tial b£(.nquet, ^t which V^nus Suadela arrayed in 
. ' her 
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iier Cestus was prejsent, accompanied by all th^ 
Loves and Graces in playful dalliance. 

When Tallien was in Egypt, his patriotic wifq, 
ieeling for the grievous losses which the Republic 
had sustained in the number of its sons cut off 
from their dear country^ by the sword, pesti*- 
lence, • and famine ; with a generous and disin- 
terested ardour contributed her matronal laboura 
in making up th^ deficiency in its population. 
Two little Republicans presented to the state 
duf ing his absence, attest her zedl^ and it gives 
me pleasure to add, she was not singular in this 
truly sublime trait of Spartan devotion. 

On the return , of the illustriotis Commis- 
sioner, he followed (for it is by no means th^ 
itiquette for a man and wife to go any where 
together) his luscious -doxy to a ball ! When hp 
arrived, he found her in such a perfect state of 
nature, that his mode&ty was put to the blush •*• 
He reproached her severely and publickiy for 
her indecent attire ; and she with bashful timi- 
dity replied, that he might get another wife who 
would dress more to his mind if he pleased. 
Shortly after she told him with candour^ 3he 
had never loved him, and that he could not be 
insensible of it; that she had married him solely 

# 

♦ A gentleman who was present, assured me she had on 
but one apology for a garment, and that was of cambric 
muslin. 

C C 2 with 
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^ith a view to save her /j/e, and that as she was 
no , longer in terror of the guillotine, he was 
welcome to lier fortune, but should have nothing 
more to do with her person. " You know," 
said she, " what I can tell/' A separation was 
the consequence, and the parties provided for 
themselves accordingly. The ladies of Paris 
highly approve of the spirited conduct of Ma- 
dame Tallien whom they consider as a charming 
heroine, and a persecuted beauty. The fact is, 
when she was Madame Fontenai and in prison 
at Bordeaux, Tallien, then on mission to that 
city, which he was reorganizing in torrents of 
blood, proposed to save her liead, if she would 
surrender her purse and person, but threatened 
her with death if she rejected his offer. It is 
credible that a gay female, whose heart was not 
yet alienated from the carnal ways of this world, 
should rather marry an anthropophagi than be 
sent iq a hurry to the next She gave her hand, 
therefore, to this renowned, &/?^-cw/o^/e, and 
the circumstance engendered an irreconcileable 
hatred between him and Robespierre, which ex- 
ploded on the ninth of themiidor in favour of 
the foYmer *• 

But 

* Great injustice has been done to the humane character 

oof Tallien by the voice of calumny. It is not. true that 

he has murdered so many people as is alledged against 

hiiD. 
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But to return from this digression to Saint 
Helen. This priestess of the Revolution has a 
nightly synod at her apartments, to which the 
political dramatists and literati of the capital re* 
sort Here she is in her glory. Perched, like 
the bird of wisdom, on her shrine, she sjaufFs 
the murky incense of adulation offered up by 
homicides, and public robbers. With a starched 
grimace, and ftiff as buckram, she listens to the 
general din. At the instant of inspiration^ sh^ 
becomes convulsed like her I>elphic predecessor, 
but the appearance of the fit is ridiculous, and 
its duration longer. By an ingenious device, 
when about to deliver the oracle, she contracts 
her lips into the form of a pipe, and Kterally 
whistles out her words in staccato^ and sin)cs 
away in perdendosL The Keeper of the Ar- 

him. In the sacred Septemberization of 179^9 he; knocked 
out the brains of only one old priest eighty years old, mi« 
nister in the diocese of Lufon, and bludgeoned six other 
individuals. At Bordeaux, he assassinated only eighteen 
persons, and Ave of them on the recommendation of De«- 
Jieuxy the banker. And^ v/^en it is considered, that he 
brought away with him from Bordeaux, only seventeen 
^ hundred thousand livres in hard cash, for having ge&e^ 
rously restored to liberty, '' good citizens unjustly de* 
tained/' I think, the world should shake off those unfa- 
vourable prejudices, which a set of emigrant French nobles 
and priests, to serve their own wicked purposes, have cir- 
culated in England, respecting this enlightened and disi|i- 
terestad advocate of liberty, equality, humanity, and virtue. 

chives 
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thives is at hand to record what passds *. If you 
wish to become acquainted with a devil in the 
shape of a philosopher, a general, a legislator, 
a quiz, or a thief, and you will reconcile your- 
•elf to flattery and milk and water beverage, 
you will find any of these characters at Helen's 
coterie J and you wilLalways be well received by 
the dear girU 

I mention Madame de Beccaria in this place 
by way of a contrast She is the daughter of 
the celebrated Marquis de Beccaria, author of 
the book on Crimes and Punishments. Elegant 
in her manners, and possessed of a plea3ing 
person^ she is modest, affable, and go'od na- 
tured.^ Though a rigid Catholic, she is no 
Saint, nor does she keep a coterie^ or wish to 
take advantage of her father's great celebrity, 
to collect around I her the fops of philosophy. 
On the contrary, she lives very retired, and I 
am sorry to add, appears oppressed with melan- 
choly, as I imagine, from a disappointment in 
marriage, for which she is to. be pitied. She 
' has been divorced from W husband, jCouat 
r, ah Italian nobleman, on account of his 

• For the benefit of the booksellers. The instant eaclk 
ruling party is overthrown, out come two or four little duo>- 
decimos, which this fanatical female calls " Anecdotes of 
the Founders of the French Revolution, &c. &c. ;" in which 
• she records all their sayifigs, and abufes in their turn those 
ffhom she befcie received witk smiles in her conventicle.' 

iusanity. 
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insanity. When any of his vassals approached 
him with the usual title" of " My Lord," he' 
made them down on their knees, and call him 
" My God". He is, of course, taken proper 
care of. Madame.de Beccaria will gp througjja 
"London to- Scotland in a few weeks for the pious 
purpQse of having all her father's writings trans- 
lated there, biit she is greatly distressed at not 
being able to speak a word of the language; 
She niade me ^ present of her father's portrait, 
which I shajl keep as a treasure as long ^ I 
have breath, and she assured me that the Italian 
work, entitled Saggio sopra la^Poiitica e ta Le- 
gislazione Roynana^ which the French translator 
had the impudence ta declare was written by th« 
Marquis, is not his work. 

Kosciusko has disappointed fny expectationss. 
Perhaps, I judge of him too rashly, but if in twt> 
jiours conversation with a)ty man. Upon the 
subjects most interesting to him, not a spark of 
extraordinary light is emitted, I think it is biit 
fair to conclude that such a man is- not fit 
^o move out of the common circle.^ According 
to my way of thinking the negro General Tous- 
saint, is a divinity compared with him. But his 
valour and 'sufferings will always excite the sym- 
pathy, and the cause in which he struggled, the 
interest of mankind. 

CON- 
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COXCLUSIOW. 



We did not experience any difficulty in gfetting 
out of Paris : I went to tlie office of the Minis^ 
ter Talleyrand with my passport, and was pro- 
mised that it should be returned to me on the 
next day hy twelve o'clock. It was returned 
with punctuality ; and after having sent all our 
heavy luggage to the office of the Diligence, and 
laid in a stock of provisions for the journey, at 
eleven at night, we stepped into our chaise, and 
took our leave of Paris, 

As it was my wish to gratify my companion 
with the sight of as much of France as our time 
would admit of, we did not return by the road 
we came, but shaped our course for Brussels. 
The account of that extensive tour would be too 
long for insertion here. I therefore close my 
narrative, with observing, that if the capital and 
its inhabitants have caused such disgust in my 
mind, as to preclude me from ever wishing to 
revisit them, the rest of France, though bowed 
down under the yoke of the most horrible des- 
potism> presents objects of interest and sym-t 
pathy. Throughout our travels in Flanders, we 
found that the moral influence of the Revolution 
'had not wrought such pernicious effects, as 

might 
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mi^t have been expected. The peoj>le retained 
much of the civility, and engaging manners of 
former times ; and until my second interview with 
the brutal Mengaud at Calais, there was not one 
place from Senlis, which we did not feel a re- 
gret at leaving. The roads are inconceivably 
wretched ; for a vast number of miles we were 
compelled to go at a foot pace, and sometimes 
they were so dangerous, that we found it neces- 
sary, even by the advice of our postilions, to 
leave the carriage. Between Arras and the city 
of Lisle, there are ruts three feet deep; our 
traces were continually breaking and our horses 
falling down. It also became necessairy often to 
have additional horses. The state of the coun- 
try is every thing that an agriculturist could de- 
sire. It was well cultivated and smiled with 
abundance. In some places, the people did not 
know the peace had been signed, for scarcely any 
English had passed their way. While getting out 
of the carriage, they once asked me with looks 
of inexpressible anxiety, whether I had brought 
them peace at last ? On my answering them in- 
the affirmative, they exclaimed, "Ah! but has 
the King of England signed it?" 

Of my -opinions concerning the present go- 
vernment of France, some judgment may be' 
formed from the preceding letters. I purpose 
however to give the sul)ject a more ample and 

VOL. II. p d serious 
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serious distUaston, but request that I may not he 
considered as pledged to the execution of it I 
left the Republic with a conviction that it wa& 
her interest to be at peace with us, but with 
^Sianifold doubts of its continuance. 



FINIS. 



Bye mi Law^ PriMers, St. John/t Sf uarcy CkrkeawcU. 
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